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Its increasing sale bears wit- 


brands of baking powder. 
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ness that it-is a necessity to the prudent—it goes further. 


N ‘ B. Grocers say. that every dollar invested 
in Royal Baking Powder is worth a dollar 
the world over, that it does not consume their 
capital in dead stock, because it is a great fa- 


.vorite, and sells through all times: and seasons. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 
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Brave Little Holland, and What 
She Taught Us. 


By Winttam Eviior Grirris, D.D., author of 
“Japan,” ** The Lity Among Thorns,” ‘* Mat- 
thew Calbraith Perry,” etc. With Illustra- 
| tions. 16mo0, 81.25. In Riverside Library for 
Young People, small 16mo, 75. cents. 
By thi Hand and carefu f 
Epi hcamerioan arohtves ir, Gets pbavont of 
ms cit te y interesting account of Hol- 
land and the debt we oweher for eis ‘eontribu- 
| tion to American libarty and order. 


| Bayou Folk, 3 
By Kame Cwoprn. i6mo, $1.25. 


A pretty book of tales drawn from life among 
the Creoles and Acadians of Louisiana. The 
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A Bird-Lover in the West. 
\ delightful book of. bird experiences and ob- 
servations in Ohio, Utah and. Colorada, by 
OLIVE THORNE , MILLER, author of “* In Nest- 
ting Time,” “ Bird-Ways,” ‘Little. Brothers 
of the Air,” ete. 16mo, $1.25. 


Does. God. ‘Send Trouble ? 
: By CHARLES CuraBERT HAUL, D.D., of Brook- 
‘yn, author of “Into His Marvellous Light.” 
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INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office : No. 119 Broadway. 


EIGHTY-FIRST SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


JANUARY, 1894. 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS: 
Cashvin Banks: . once ee ee ve ce bie se REE SNS eats pee 
Real Estate....... 
United States Stocks (market value) 
Bank, Trust:00., and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (marke salah? 
State and City Bonds (market value)...........0 0... cee ec ee eee eeees 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien on Real Estate. . 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand 
Premiums uncollected and in hands of TT Ra are Sac ae Fe 
Interest due and accrued on ist January, 1894 


$297,241 31 
1,566,468 90 
1,424,625 00 
3,456,227 50 
866,386 14 
615,592 82 
102,400 00 
627,868 03 
50,023 92 


$9,008,833 62 





LIABILITIES: 
Cash Capital..... 
Reserve Premium Fund. 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims 
Net Surplus, ....... ites stax 5 Las REMEANORN dep Phe s Cae ies nai eee. 


$3,000,000 00 
4,553,920 00 
894,588 65 
560,324 97 


$9,008,833 62 





DIRECTORS. 
John H. Washburn, George © 
John H. Inman. Eld lage G. y Bae, 
wi bi a o Lewis, George H. Hartford, 


tt, ry F. N 
Benjamia Ber io mete Ware 

Warner Van Norden, 
Alfred F. oer 


DANIEL A. HEALD, President, 
WILLIAM L. BIGELOW, on JOHN H. WASHBURN, 
THOMAS B. GREENE, “are tase 1 


ELBRIDGE G. SNOW, 
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SAW AND ADMIRED THE 


MAGNIFICENT | 
LAWNS | 


PRODUCED BY SOWING THE 


HENDERSON 


E LAWN GRASS SEED, 


You can duplicate these in 


B any size by following the sim- 


6 directions which we send, 
charge, with every 


The Henderson Lawn Grass 
Seed can be obtained from 
druggists, dealers or us direct, 
If by 


postage. 
«A quart willsow an area 15x 


i 20-feet—300 square feet; foran 4% 
fe acre 5 bushe.s are required, 


Our 1894 Catalogue 


Me “EVERYTHING for 


GARDEN” will be sent ¥ 


Se) FREE with every order ifyou 
| Willmame paper and date of 


issue of this advertisement. 


Every copy, With postage, costs # 


us 25 cts., and should be in the 


cs hands of every one interested in 3 


garden matters.—Its 160 pages 
contain nearly 500 engravings 
and rix colored plates of flowers 


} and vegetables. Postagestamps 4 
, gecepted as cash, 


PETER HENDERSON & CO,, 


. 35 &37-CortiandtSt.,New York. 





$1.tu per 3 


Solid Silver 


Exclusively. 





S’TEIR GANG 


WHITING MFG CO. 


Silversmiths, 





Broadway & 18th Street, 


MINERVA) CUP.” 


CORINTHIAN YACHT CLUB, 


NEW YORK. 











D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


A History of the United States. 
Navy. 

From 1775 to 1894. By EpGAR STANTON 
MACLAY, A.M. With Technical Revision 
by Lieut. Roy C. SMITH, U.S.N. In two 
volumes. Vol. With numerous Maps, 
Diagrms, and Illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
$3.50 per volume. 

For nine years the author has devoted himself to 
the task.of supplying the want of a complete history 
of our navy. His researches in France, with the as- 
sistance of Admiral Aube, Minister of the Colonies 
and the Marine, and in England with the aid of the 
late Sir Provo Wallis and others, togetner with tne 
use of private papers and unpublished documents in 
this country, the aid of descendants of naval heroes 
and the suggestions of naval officers who have taken 
part in some of the events described, render the re- 
sults of his diligent. labor complete and authoritative. 
The appearance of this standard history ts a pecu- 
liarly happy accompaniment of the development of 
our new navy. 


(Vol. II will be published in May next.) 


Symbolic Education. 

By Susan E. BLow. Volume 26, Interna- 
tional Educational Series. 12mo. Cloth, 
$1.50, 

This book discusses in a practical way the founda- 
tions of the philosophy of Froebel as found in “Tre 
Mothers’ Songs and Games”—Mutter-und Koselieder 
—and shows in a clear mauner the significance ot the 
kindergarten and its claims for the important place 
of corner stone of education, It is emphatically a 
book for mothers as well as fur teachers, as it gives 
the desired aii and itterpretation of the actions, 
feelings and thoughts of infancy, and unfolos the 
true method of training as taught by Froebel. 

New Edition of Professor Hurley's Essays. 


Collected Essays. 

By Ton As H. Hux try. New complete 
edition, with revisions. the Essays being 
grouped according to generai subject. lu 
nite volumes, a new Introductiou accom- 
panyingeach volume. 1i2mv. Cloth, $1.25 
per volume 
'Yhe -volumes already issued are as follows: 

Method and Results. 
* Darwiniana. 
Science and Education. 


Vol. IV. Science and Hebrew Tradi- 


" ‘ tion. 

Vol. : Brlence and Christian Tradi- 
ion. 

: Mita, ly Ready: 

Vol. VI. Hu 

Vol. VI. Ethical and Philosophical Es- 
sa 


ys 
“ol. VI. Man’s rlace in Nature. 
Vol. LX Essaysin Science. 


The Story of the Sun. 

By Sir RoBErT BALL, F.R.S., author of “ An 
Atlas of Astronomy,’’ **'The Cause of ap 
Ice Age,”’ etc. 8vo. Cloth, $5.00, 

“Asa specimen of the publisber’s art it is su 
It is printed on paper which entices the rea er to 
make .marginal notes of reference to other books in 
- his library, the type is large, the binding is excellent, 
and tue volume is neither too marae hor tvo small to 
haadle without fatigue.”—N. Y. Herald. 





A History of Germany, 
From the Farliest Times to the Present 
Day. By BAYARD TAYLOR. Withan Ad- 
ditional Chapter by MARTE HANSEN-TAY- 
LOR. With Portrait and Maps. 12mo. 
Cloth. $1.50, 


“ There is, perhaps, no work of equal size in any 
language which gives a better view of the tortuous 
course uf German history. Now that the story of a 
race is to be in oy earnest 4 story of a nation as 


only 


pax. Taylor could end h 

birth of the Empire, but the a taitional narrative 
metely foreshadows the events of the future. It may 
be that all the doings of past uges on German soil are 
put the introduction of what is tocome. Thatis cer- 
tainly the thought which grows upon one as he 
peruses this volume.”— New York Tribune. 


“But these can o' 


The Fauna of the Deep Sea. 

By SypnNrEy J. Hickson, M.A., Fellow of 
Downing College. Cambridge. A new vol- 
ume in the Modern Science Series, edited 
by Sir John Lubbock, Bart. With 23 I- 
lustrations. 12mo. Cloth. $1.00. 

“That realm of mystery and wonders at the bottom 
of the great waters is gradua/ly being mapped and 
explored and studied until its secre:s seem no longer 
secrets. his excellent beok has a score of il- 
lustrations and a careful index to add to its value, 
and in every way is to be commenued for its interest 
ana its scientific merit.” —Chicago Times. 

“A lively little book on a very curious subjec t. 


An admirable summary of know ledge up to date.’ 
London Saturday Review. 


The Romance of an Empress. 
Catharine of Russia. By K. WALIs- 
ZEWSKI. With Portrait. 12mo. Cloth, 

#2 00. 

“It is a most worderful story, charmingly told, 
with new material to sustain it,and a breadth and 
temperance and consideration that go tar to soften 
one’s estimate of one of the most extraorainary wom- 
en of history.’’—New York Commercial Advertiser. 

“A romance in which fiction finds no place 
charming narrative wherein the author fearlessly 
presents the results of what has been obviously a 
thorough and impartial investigation.”’— Philadelphia 

Press, 
Recent Issues in 


Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 
Each, }2mo.._ Paper, 50 cents: cloth, $1 00. 
A Costly Freak. By MAXxweLt Gray, au- 
thor of “The Silence ef Dean Maitland,” “An 
Innocent imposter,” etc. 
Our Manifold Nature. Stories from Life. 
By SARATI GRAND, author of “The Heavenly 
wins,” “Ideala,” ete. 
Lot 13. By D Grxarp, author of “A Queen 
of Curds and Cream,” ete. 


“ Admittance to Appletons’ Town and Country Li- 
brary isa sufficent recommendation for any nase 
for we know of no series that has been —_ so free 
from trash or sensationalism .”—Albany Argus. . 


2 Appleton’s Monthly Bulletin of New Publications will be sent regularly to any address, free on request. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3,& 5 Bond St., New York. 





[n order to place money at interest wisely, 
investors require expert advice. 

We are prepared to supply information 
based upon thorough investigation and long 
experience. 

We have constantly on hand, for immedi- 
ate delivery, 


United States Bonds 


and Selected Lines of 


State, City and Railroad Bonds. 


Write for our latest list. 


. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


24 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 


Represented in Philadelphia by 


MR. JAMES H. CHAPMAN, 


423 Chestnut Street. 
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Entered at the Post Office at New York, as Second-Class Mail Matter. . 
“EVEN AS WE HAVE BEEN APPROVED OF GOD TO BE INTRUSTED WITH THE GOSPEL, 80 WE SPEAK; NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD WHICH PROVETH OUR HEARTS.” 


NEW YORK, THURSDAY, MARCH 22, 1894. 
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GOOD FRIDAY. 


—_———— 


BY MARY ELIZABETH BLAKE. 


Days have been glad since first the world began! 
Brave days of triumph, when some warrior soul 
Swept like a sunburst onward to its goal; 

Days rich in honor; days that lifted man 

To hights divine where purer winds do blow ; 
And Holy-days, made odorous with the faint 
Sweet perfume that some lily-crowned saint 

Did leave, to bless the paths he trod below. 


But thou alone beneath the circling sun 
Art called The Good,—since from thy blessed gloom 
The hope of all the world doth rise and sing ; 
By thy sweet pain immortal joy is won; 
And in the happy shadow of thy tomb 
Is hid the root of Easter’s blossoming. 
Boston, Mass. 


> 
> 


THE ANNUNCIATION.* 


BY JOHN B. TABB. 





* Fiat!’ The flaming word 

Flashed, as the brooding Bird, 

Uttered the doom far-heard, 
Of Death and Night. 


_ * Fiat!” A cloistered womb— 
A sealed, untainted tomb— 
Wakes to the birth and bloom 
_ Of Life and Light! 
St, CHARLES COLLEGE, ELLICOTT UiTy, MD. 


> 





RISEN. 
BY ANNIE L. MUZZEY. 


Sick and in prison, 
Discomfited and put to shameful rout 
Of Hope forsaken, overcome by Doubt— ° 
By Love cast out—cast out! 
What is there left but—death? Ah, listen—listen ! 
Through the dead night there comes a thrilling shout— 
The Lord is risen—risen ! 


What is this crying, 
This sobbing breath through the dry husks of creeds 
On which the famished soul, dejected, feeds 
With sense of unmet needs— 
Full of strange questionings and sad denyings ? 
Peace! He who wrought His love to men in deeds 
Hath conquered Death in dying. 


Soul, sick and grieving, 
Why backward turn to seek the shining way 
Of Him who bides with us for aye—for aye? 
Behold Him, ye who may. : 

He vanishes but from the unreceiving, 
And in our sight upon this Easter Day 

He walks with the believing. 


The Lord is risen! . 

Let the glad tidings echo to the skies, 

Let him who still unseeing, still denies, 

Behold with purer eyes. 
Halt, lame and blind, sick and in prison, 

Shake earth and Heaven with your exultant cries— 
The Lord is risen—RISEN ! 

BROOKLYN, PENN. 





* March 25th, 


EASTER: 
Rejoicing in The Resurrection. 


ITS HOPE AND ITS PROMISE. 


Lessons Drawn by the Following 
Able Writers: 
GrorGe DANA BoaRpMAN, D.D., LL.D., 
Bishop E. R. Hunprrx, D.D., LL.D., 
Tomas 8. Hastrinos, D.D., LL.D., 
Davip H. Greer, D.D., 
George F. Pentecost, D.vU., 
EDWARD Jupson,-D.D.. 


E, P. Goopwry, D.D., 
8. J, McPHERSoN, D.D., 


Puarure S. Moxom, D.D., 
Mrs. MERRILL E. GATES, 
LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
E. K. Atogn, D.D., 
Father JosepH V. Tracy, 
EDWARD N. Packarp, D.D., 
JAMES M. LuDLOw, D.D. 


THE SUBORNED REPORT. 


BY GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D.,-LL.D., 
Pastor of the First Baptist Church, Philadelphia, 


THE solemn, awful hours creep on. Saturday evening 
dies into midnight; and the Roman guard, spear in 
hand, are still paciug before the sepulcher, watching 
Cesar’s seal. The solemn, awful hours creepon, Mid- 
night begins to retreat before the advancing day; and 
the Roman guard, spear in hand, are still pacing, watch- 
ing the iwperial seal. Lord of the worlds! was there 
ever such a watch as that? 

And now as it begins to dawn toward the first day of 
the week, while it is yet dark, lo! there is a great earth- 
quake, And lo! an angel of the Lord, with appearance 
as lightning and raiment as white as snow, descends 
from Heaven, and, rolling away the stone, sits upon it. 
And, lo! the Roman guard, aghast at Cesar’s broken 
seal, shake with terror, their nerveless hands unable to 
grasp their spears, their bodies prone on the ground as 
the bodies of the dead. 

Why these amazing prodigies? Why this trembling 
ground, this dazzling angel, this rolling stone, this par- 
alyzed guard? Ah, the Roman guard and Cesar’s seal 
and rocky tomb are not stout enough to hold imprisoned 
him who is the Lord of Life and King of Glory. True, 
no mortal saw him in the act of rising. It was God’s 
favorite way of doing his choicest, divinest things. Meet 
was it that the resurrection of his Son should take place 
in the majestic solemnity of an august solitude. But, 
altho no one saw him rise, or can tell the precise moment 
that he rose, there is one blessed thing that we do know : 
Some time during Saturday night the dead Jesus became 
the risen Christ, stepping forth from his tomb the con- 
queror of sin and death and Hell. 

“Vain the stone, the watch, the seal : 
Christ hath burst the gates of Hell ; 
Death in vain forbids his rise ; 
Christ hath opened Paradise.” 

And now listen to a most incredible story. When the 
Roman guard had rallied from their paralysis of fright, 
they hastened back to the city and told the chief priests 
the marvelous things which had happened. No sooner 
did the hierarchy hear the startling news than, in spite 
of its being the Sabbath, they convoked a session of the 
Sanhedrim, Alas, for that miserable, conscience- 
smitten body no sine die adjournment was now possi- 
ble! Having hastily consulted, they offered the guard 
large money, saying: ‘‘Say ye, his disciples came by 
night and stole him away while we slept. And if this 
come to the Governor’s ears, we will persuade him and 
rid you of care.” This, then, is the abyss of weakness 
and shame into which the sacred representatives of 


* Jehovah’s ancient, chosen people have sunk in their mad 


fight against the Divine Son of their own Abraham and 
David: resorting to pitiful bribery of heathen soldiery ; 
undertaking to outweigh the resurrection of the Son of 
God with miserable gold. So the soldiers took the 
money and did as they were taught, saying: ‘ His 


*Cold-blooded Renan, or warm-hearted John? 


disciples came by night and stole him away while we 
were sleeping.” And this saying was spread abroad 
among the Jews down to the time that Matthew wrote 
the Gospel that bears his name. 

But how unspeakably absurd as a theory in explana- 
tion of Joseph’s empty tomb! A drowsy Roman watch 
(remember that death was the Roman penalty for sleep- 
ing on guard) the key to theriddle of Cesar’s broken 
seal! An apostolic theft of a crucified corpse the secret 
of Joseph’s tenantless tomb! Verily, whom Jupiter 
would destroy he first dements. 

And yet is this story of the suborned soldiers, con- 
sidered as an explanation of Christ’s alleged resurrec- 
tion, one whit absurder than the theories of many among 
us, even of educated: and,if you please, philosophical 
men? Oh, there is no credulity so credulous as the 
credulousness of incredulity! Compare this hierarchical 
story of the rifled sepulcher with the apostolic story of 
the resurrection of Jesus. Which is easier to believe— 
the wrathful ‘Sanhedrtim, or the loving Magdalene? 
Saerilegious Caiaphas, or adoring Cleopas? Suborned 
heathen, or saintly Apostles? Julian the Apostate, or 
Thomas the Stedfast? French encyclopedists, or the 
Five Hundred? Sneering Voltaire, or adoring Peter? 
Coarse- 
grained Ingersoll, or self-sacrificing Paul? Which is 
easier to believe—the bought report of a sleepy pagan 
guard, or the divine evangel of the resurrection ? 


THE LIVING WITNESSES OF THE RESURREC- 
TION. 


BY BISHOP E. R,. HENDRIX, D.D., LL.D., 
Of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 


In Paul’s day there were more than two hundred and 
fifty living witnesses of the resurrection, being the 
greater part of the ‘‘above five hundred brethren” to 
whom Christ had appeared at once. What interest 
must have attached to the disciples who had this quali- 
fication, even of an apostle, that they had seen the Lord. 
How great must have been their influence who could say 
with Peter, on the day of Pentecost, ‘‘This Jesus hath 
God raised up, whereof we are all witnesses.” What- 
ever had been their doubts on the subject of the resur- 
rection before, it now seemed a matter of course, nay, 
even of necessity; for they deemed that ‘‘ it was not pos- 
sible that Christ should be holden of death.” There had 
come with the resurrection such a new sense of his di- » 
vinity, he having been declared the Son of God with 
power according to the Spirit of holiness by the resur- 
rection of the dead, that henceforth all things are possi- 
ble to him who had power to lay down his life and power 
to take it up again. All other themes are secondary 
now to Jesus and the resurrection. In fact, so often was 
the reference to the resurrection that Anastasis seemed 
to some of the heathen the name of a new god whom 
the Christians worshiped. It was their fidelity as wit- 
nesses of the resurrection that added numberless con- 
verts to the Apostolic Church and gave to the faithful 
witnesses the fame of men who had turned the world 
upside down. Whatever else seemed to be their theme 
this great truth emerged before they had finished their 
discourse. They overcame by the word of their testi- 
mony, and that testimony was. to the resurrection. 

There is doubtless a marvelous increase of strength 
which comes to all who know the power of the resurrec- 
tion, its real significance, its immense and widening 
infmence, which makes such believers the living wit- 
nesses of the resurrection. Those who grasp firmly this 
truth seem to have little trouble in apprehending any 
and all other of the doctrines of our holy religion. May 
this not have been the reason why our Lord enjoined 
silence about some of his miracles aad even about his 
transfiguration until ‘‘after the Son of Man be risen 
from the dead”? He did not attempt to preach doc- 
trines until after he had given, in his passion, resurrec- 
tion and ascension, the great facts which are the basis’ 
of all doctrinal preaching. All other teaching was pre- 
paratory to the great event which was to explain all. 
Lacking a belief in the resurrection, even an apostle like 
Thomas was unfit to preach anything, all the earlier 
teaching of Christ seeming to mean nothing and to be 
shorn of power to bless unless illumined and confirmed 
by the resurrection. Could there, indeed, be a moral 
government of the world when the innocent Christ re- 
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mained unvindicated and seeing corruption in Joseph’s 
tomb in the garden? Who dare preach truth when the 
Trutia is still buried, or life when the Prince of Life is in 
the tomb? If Christ be not risen evil remains trium- 
phant, and good has never been vindicated and cannot 
be. Who dare urge men to ‘“‘be not overcome of evil 
but to overcome evil with good,” when good sleeps in a 
dishonored and sealed sepulcher without hope of a res- 
urrection? It is the witnesses of the resurrection in all 
the ages since that memorable first day of the week 
when the women came early to the empty tomb of our 
Lord who have been the very apostles of Christianity. 

The living witnesses of the resurrection are known by 
the proper estimate which they put upon their existence 
as destined to continue forever. A mere animal never 
takes the measure of its own life, nor looks on it as if 
from the outside as a whole. It has no future which it 
can map out or dispose of as if it were his own. The 
desire to live forever, to make progress in all that is 
good, is the mark of one who has known something of 
good in this life, and who knows that life means more 
than existence. ‘‘The more the spirit makes of itself, 
its powers and its resources, the more earnestly does it 
desire prolonged existence.” It longs for existence that 
it may have life. Life and immortality are brought to 
light by the higher and holy nature of the risen Christ. 
who shows the meaning and possibilities of life, and 
awakens in all responsive natures a desire to live. Ev- 
ery Christian life becomes thus a witness of the resur- 
rection. Its very possibility in a world of evil is due to 
a living Savior. ‘* Because I live, ye shall live also.” 
Godliness is of supernatural origin, “‘ baving promise of 
the life which now is and of that which is to come.” 
‘* For to this end we labor and strive, because we have 
our hope set on the living God, who is the Savior of all 
men, specially of them that believe.” Hope dies if Christ 
be not risen; but hope lives, because now is Christ 
risen from the dead and become the first fruits of them 
that slept. 

All new power of service, all revived activity. whether 
missionary or philanthropic, are witnesses of the resur- 
rection. 
whose future is made certain by the empty sepulcher of 
our Lord, which is worth laboring for. The mighty ar- 
gument for the resurrection ever closes with the exhor- 
tation sounding in the Christian consciousness of what- 
everage : ‘‘ Wherefore, be ye stedfast, unmovable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as ye 
know that your labor is not in vain in the Lord.” No 
Church can be holden of death if the living Christ be in 
her. He is the Giver, the Fountain, the Source of Life, 
a life that sweeps temples of money changers and for- 
malists. It is he who makes the very benevolences of 
the Church, her quickened intellectual life and power of 
achievement, as well as her praises, witnesses of his res- 
urrection; and his empty tomb inspires the song: 
‘Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power 
and riches and wisdom and strength and honor and glory 
and blessing. 

All Christian worship is a witness of the resurrection 
of him who liveth forever and ever. Because he lives 
**now abideth faith, hope, charity.” 

KANnsaAS CITY, Mo. 


THE EASTER WORD OF THE ANGELS. 


BY THOMAS S. HASTINGS, D.D., LL.D., 
President of Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 





At the sepulcher the angels confronted the sorrowing 
women with this tender but decisive remonstrance, 
‘** Why seek ye the living among the dead?” Has not 
this word some meaning for us? If the Heavens were 
not silent now would not this same remonstrance come 
to many timid, tear-blinded Christians of our day, and 
with more of rebuke and reproach than were in its orig- 
inal utterance? for by that first Easter morning there 
has been such a newness of life infused into this death- 
struck world and race that we have no such excuse for 
our lack of faith as had the Marys at the empty sepul- 
cher, This newness of life has flooded everything, so 
that the word “living” is characteristic of the Gospel 
which tells us cf the “‘living stone,” the “living way,’: 
the “‘ living bread,” the “living water,” ‘‘living foun- 
. tains of waters,” the ‘living sacrifice,” the ‘living 
Father.” The touch of the new life reaches everything, 
since death is abolished and the great victory of life is 
won by the Easter Christ. And yet the word of the 
angels comes to us with pertinent appeal : ‘‘ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead ?” 

Some Christians seem to be seeking their Christ only 
on the cross, or in the sepulcher. Their faces are turned 
the wrong way. They are looking only backward to the 
painful scene on Calvary, trying to reproduce in thought 
and feeling that fearful tragedy, oppressing themselves 
with the remembrance of the scourge, the crown of 
thorns, the terrible nails, and the cross. So they lose, as 
did the disciples on the Emmaus road, the enjoyment of 
the living companionship of the risen and exalted Christ, 
with us alway unto the end of the world. Memories 
despoil consciousness and rob hopes. ‘‘ We are saved,” 
not by memory, but ‘‘ by hope.” 

Of course the sacrifice on Calvary cannot be forgotten. 
The touch of its holy influence is on everything in Chris- 
tian history and experience. But memory puts that sac- 
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rifice too far away from our daily life. Nineteen centu- 
ries make distance and dimness. In Heaven, before the 
throne, the sacrifice of Christ is fresh. vivid and perpet- 
ual. The Lamb that was slain bears the marks of cruci- 
fixion upon him, with no centuries between him and us. 
The living Savior, both crucified and crowned, is the 
Savior of to-day. He is not among the dead, but among 
the living. 

Our relation to our departed Christian friends calls 
also for our remembrance of the angels’ word. The 
cemetery is in competition with Heaven. The bereaved 
cling to the sepulcher, and so lose the inspiration of the 
glory on high, from which the old words of remonstrance 
seem to be sounding into their heedless ears, ‘‘ Why seek 
ye the living among the dead?” They cling tothe grave, 
and so lose the glory. The Egyptians; at infinite pains 
and great cost, embalmed the lifeless body, as if thereby 
to gain a partial victory over death. The Greeks spent 
thought and time and trouble, not upon the body but 
upon the tomb. They lavished the wealth of artistic 
genius upon the sarcophagus and the sepulcher, and 
made them monumental and beautiful with rarest 
sculptures and most exquisite traceries. This is mere 
earthliness. It is well that the cemeteries should be re- 
garded with sentiment and affection as the harvest fields 
of the resurrection day. But are we to go no further 
than the Egyptians and the Greeks? Are we to be gov- 
erned only by instinct, and not by faith? Surely there 
is some ground for Ruskin’s sarcasm. He says: 


“‘T know few Christians so convinced of the splendor of 
the rooms in their Father’s house as to be happier when 
their friends are called to those mansions, than they would 
have been if the Queen had sent for them to live at court. 
Nor has the Church’s most ardent desire to depart and be 
with Christ ever cured it of the singular habit of putting 
on mourning for every person summoned to such depar- 
ture.”’ 


Those are pungent words, but pertinent to many who 
are seeking the living among the dead. The Brahmins 
Were wont to say that ‘‘our life should be considered as 
a state of conception, and death as the birth to the true 
and happy life.” Probably Benjamin Franklin had seen 
that saying when he wrote, “ Life is rather a state of 
embryo, a preparation for life. A man is not completely 
born until he has passed through death.” Christian men 
will assené to this ; and yet when bereaved they bend 
over the coffin and the grave, instead of lifting their 
hearts toward the home of the emancipated ones, the 
land of the living. The Easter faith points us not to the 
graves, but to the gates of Heaven—those gates ‘‘ whose 
key Love keeps on that side, and on this side Death.” Oh» 
for a higher Christianity. which in sorrow shall not be 
draped with black and bowed down by merely earthly 
and animal instincts, seeking the living among the dead, 
and so failing tosee that the true life, the fullness of life, 
is above this level and beyond this atmosphere! 


THE EASTER SONG, 





BY DAVID H. GREER, D.D., 
Rector of St. Bartholomew’s Episcopal Church, New York City. 





The Easter Song is distinctively Christianity’s song ; by 
which I mean not only thatin no other religion do we hear 
it sung, but that in the music of the Christian religion it is 


-the dominant note. Attempts have been made from time 


to time, and are made by some to-day, to divest the Chris- 
tian religion of this distinctive note and to silence the 
Easter Song and to give to the world a Christ who lived 
a noble life and died a hero’s death, but did not rise 
again. This is the Christ to teach, they say: a dead, 
unrisen Christ, and the only Christ whom the world 
to-day will acknowledge and receive. Religion thus 
divested of all that is marvelous in it will become, they 
tell us, 2 more appealing religion and will be more wide- 
ly acknowledged. Will it, indeed! It is related of a 
distinguished French reformer, who, in his attempt to 
meet the skeptical thought of France, had tried in vain 
to establish such a religion, that he came upon one occa- 
sion to Talleyrand, the great diplomatist, and lamented 
his failure to him and asked him to explainit. ‘‘ Ah,” 
said that eminent man of affairs, sometimes sarcastic 
but always polite; ‘‘it is, indeed, a difficult thing to 
establish a new religion, but there is one experiment yet 
which you have not tried, I would recommend you to be 
crucified and to rise again the third day.” Talleyrand, tho 
adignitary of the Church as well as the State, was not 
particularly conspicuous for the purity and consistency of 
his Christian character; but he was a man of rare sagacity, 
and he had the penetration to see what had been from 
the outset the secret of Christ’s hold on the heart and 
life of the world, and that when we take away the 
Easter note of triumph from the music of Christianity, 
it becomes not only the requiem song of a dead Christ, 
but of a dead religion too. Its hope is gone; its beauty 
is gone, its power and life are gone, and the body that 
remains, like every body when the spirit has departed, 
will soon crumble away. It was this which at the out- 
set started the Christian religion, gave it birth and 
growth, put it upon its feet and made it run over the 
face of the ancient world, not faith in a Christ who had 
lived and died, but in a Christ who had died and lived. 
That was its uviqueness, that was its power then, and 
that is its power now, 






‘““HE’S NO DEID.” 


BY GEO. F. PENTECOST, D.D., 
Pastor of the Marylebone Presbyterian Church, London. 


I was conducting an evangelistic meeting in Aberdeen, 
some years ago, in the great Music Hall in that granite 
city. The hall seated about 2,500 people, and bad been 
packed to the doors fora week or ten days with all classes 
and conditions of people. The large platform was occupied 
by the choir and ministers, and its utmost space was 
being taxed. Finding it necessary to make some altera- 
tions, Ihad asked the committee to remain after the 
meetings were over one night. The ball had been full 
to overflowing, tho the night was cold; bleak and full of 
rain. There had been a large number of ivquirers, and 
the interest was very deep. “But now at half-past ten 
o’clock all the people had gone. The gas was turned 
out, except upon and just over the platform. I was 
consulting with the committee in respect to some altera- 
tions I wished made for the better accommodation of 
the choir. In explaining these matters I had occasion 
to walk back and forth in front of the platform, or stage, 
which extended all the way across the hall. 

Presently I noticed that I was being followed back 
and forth by alittle girl, who kept at my heels like a lit- 
tle dog. Finally, I turned to her and asked, a little 
sharply : 

‘** Lassie, what do you want? Why are you not away 
home with the rest of the folk?” 

Theo, for the first time, I scanned her a little more 
carefully. First I was attracted by her face, none the 
cleanest, and there were evidences that great tears had 
been flowing furrows through the dirt on her cheeks. 
Her eyes were large and hungry looking, and still suf- 
fused with tears, She was barefooted, and barelegged 
halfway up to the knees. Her clothes were of the poor- 
est, ‘‘ all tattered and torn,” her hair hanging in long un- 
kempt strings over her neck and partly over her face. An 
old tattered shawlwas thrown over her head and shoulders, 
and altogether she was a forlorn-looking little creature, 
I should say about twelve years old—a child of the poor. 
Distressed as was her poor, little, pinched face, misera- 
ble as she was in all her physical condition, she was still 
a bonnie child. When I asked her what she wanted, I 
had fully expected that she was wanting some money to 
buy bread ; indeed, that she was a little beggar. Well, so 
she was. A beggar, and for bread; but it was the bread 
of life she was after. 

‘‘Lassie, what do you want?” One falls into the 
sweet Scotch way of speaking after having been for a 
year or two working among the people of ‘‘ Bonny Scot- 
land,” as I had been doing for all of that time. 

Then the little lassie reached up on her tiptoes and . 
whispered into my ear, as I bent to catch her words : 

‘**T want to get saved.” 

Surprised and startled at the intensity of her whispered 
words, I drew back and looked her eagerly in the face, 
and repeated her own words for answer : 

‘* You want to get saved ?” 

‘“* Ay, sir, Ido,” oh, so pathetically, and still in a whis- 
per. 

‘* And why do you want to get saved?” 

Again on her tiptoes she reached up and whispered in 
my ears : 

‘* Because I am a sinner.” 

This was so satisfactory a reason, and by this time the 
child had so interested me that I drew her to one side, 
away from the gentlemen who were standing by, that 
I might talk with her more unreservedly. 

‘* How do you know you are a sinner? Who told you 
80?” 

‘* Because God says so in the Book ; and I feel it right 
here,” laying her little dirty hand on her breast, as the 
publican did. 

‘* Well,” I said, ‘‘ do you think I can save you?” 

Hitherto she had spoken in whispers, but now, draw- 
ing away from me, her eyes talking fire and her whole 
tone assuming that of a polemic, her words rang out 
short and clear : 

‘*Na, na, man ; you canna save me. No mancansave 
a sinner ;” and she looked at me as if much offended at 
the bare suggestion. 

By this time, my interest still deepened, I drew her 
down beside me on one of the benches, and, taking her 
little hands in mine and speaking as kindly as I knew 
how, said to her : 

‘* You are quite right; no man can save you, much 
less I. Tell me, why, then, did you come to me? I can- 
not save you. Who, then, can save you?” 

Again she dropped into a whisper, and almost touched 
my ear with her lips. There was an infinite pathos in 
her voice as she said : 

‘Jesus cansave me.” ., 

“Yes, my dear, youare quite right. Jesus can save 
you. But tell me how he can save you? What has he 
done to save you ?”’ 

Again the lips to my ear, and again the eager whisper 
—if possible more pathetic and tender : 

‘*Oh, sir, he died for me.” 

I do not know why I made answer as I did, Perhaps 
it was curiosity to know how the little waif, who had so 
hotly repudiated the idea of man’s ability to save, would 
answer. : 
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«hen he is dead. is he? How can he save you if he 
is dead ?” 

The little thing sprang up ftom her seat, and again 
those eyes, just # moment ago sufftised with tears, 
flashed upon me. No'whisper now, no timid putting of 
lips to my ear, but her voice ringing out as once before : 

“He is no deid! Jesus is no deid !” 

‘« But you just now said that he died for you: If he 
died fot you hé must be dead. And how can a dead man 
sate you, however good and loving he may have been ?* 

She looked at me as in dmaztmeéent, and, lifting her 
\ittle bare and lean arm in striking gesture, she déclated 

ain: 
ie Man, Jesus isno deid. He died for me, but he is no 
adeidman. He is God’s Son. Man, did you no tell us 
this vara nicht that God raised him from the dead. He 
was deid, but he is no deid noo. Oh, man, [ want to get 
saved;” and her voice dropped into the old pathetic tones. 
‘Do not fash me, but tell me a’ aboot it and how I can 
get saved,” 

I had preached that night from the text ‘‘ He was de- 
liver. d for our offenses and raised again for our justifi- 
ration.” Here Was a little theologian who had gtasped 
the whole blessed Gospel with 4 €learness that I have 
only seen among Séotch children, ali of whom, howev¥er 
poor, have been taught the Scriptures from their youth. 
Now she knew she was a sinner—she knew that only 
Jesus could save her. He had died; but God had raised 
hith from the dead; and how he wis able to save, 

I need not say that the little one soon went away glad 
and happy. And J went away glad and happy. © ‘‘ He is 
no deid.” ‘He died for me ; but he is no deid.” Howoften 
these words have come back to me. “ Out of the mouths 
of babes and sucklings Thou hast ordained strength.” 


THE EFFECT OF THE RESURRECTION UPON THE 
CHARACTER OF PETER. 


BY EDWARD JUDSON, D.D.; 
Pastoi of Memorial Baptist Church, New York cit}. 








We réason back froni effects to causes. Given a cet- 
(dit efféct there must be an adequate cause. Nothing 
iit the reality of Christ's tesurtectioti can déGount for 
the deep dent which he made upon human consciousness, 
tht mighty change which he effected in the trend of the 
‘vorld’s history: 

Ina sbientifle age lilte oui's it is difficult indeed to ad- 
mit the possibility of supernatural intrusion. We aré 
impatient of any break in the sublinie continuity of natu- 
tal procésses: The Second Part of ‘‘ Faust” fails to inter- 
ust us, because it introduces so mahy supefnatutal chat- 
acters. It is harder now than it used to be to believé 
that any man ever rose from the dead. We speak of 
death as that bourn from whence no traveler returns. 
The commonest men nowadays have historic imagina- 
tion and the power mentally to reproduce the distant 
past as if if were yesterday, and they resent miracle, or, 
as has been said, relegate it to the cathedral window. We 
no longer believe in Christ because of his miracles, but 
we believe in miracles because we believe in Christ. Nor 
do I think that our teluctant acteptance of the super- 
nitttral has in itself dnythihg inherently sinful. 

If truth slips thrcugh our fingers because of our treiii- 
bling eagerness to grasp nothing but the truth, is that a 
sin? Is such a soul to be put in the same category with 
the scribes and Pharisees of old, who, with the evidence 
of Christ’s divinity before their very face and eyes, re- 
fused to do him homage because they hated him, because 
they loved darkness rather than light, their deeds being 
evil? If we had known and loved Lazarus, if we had 
seen him die, if we had placed our hand against his cold, 
sunkén cheek, if we had committed him to his sepulcher, 
and, if then, at the voice of Christ, we had seen him 
emerge, bound hand and foot with grave clothes, no one 
could have convinéed tis that Christ had not raised him 
from the dead. But now we say, “‘It happened so very 
long ago:” The reality of the event fades out, as a bird 
flying from us dwindles into a speck, and at last disap- 
peats in thesky. It is hard nowadays to swing Chris- 
tianity into the ordinary man’s consciousness miracle- 
end to. We let that all go, We come to Christ; we sit 
at his feet; we accept the revelation which he makes, in 
his words and in his character, of the Fatherhood of 
God. We try to shape our lives by his. And these 
gradually form in our minds a conviction of his divinity. 
The deeper we press into the secret of his unique person- 
ality, the more credible become the records of his super- 
natural birth and his resurrection. The miracle would 
be that such a man should be born and should die like 
all the rest of us. Such truths cannot be demonstrated ; 
but, the probability of them being established in the 
mind, we live according to them, and, little by little, we 
arrive at a certainty which amounts to a demonstration. 

Weclimb the mountain of truth, not on its precipitous 
side, but by gradual ascent. The rationale of true 
discipleship is described in our God’s own words: “T 
have manifested thy name unto the men which thou 
gavest me out of the Word; thine they were, and thou 
gavest them me; and they have kept thy word. Now 
they know that all things whatsoever thou hast given 
me are of thee.” How gradual the way by which these 
first disciples attained to the thought of our Lord’s di- 
vinity! First, they belonged to God; that is, they were 
lovers of the truth, .Then, God by his providence and 
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spirit brought them within the reach of Christ. Then, 
Christ manifested to them God’s name or character as a 
loving Father. Then, they kept the Word ; that is, tried 
to live as ifGod were their Father. And thenas the ulti- 
mate achievement they gained a glimmering conception 
of the divinity of Christ. Our best faiths do not come to 
us over-night, They result from slow accretion. 

Now, nothing but the actual resurrection of Christ 
can adequately account for the events that followed his 
death, the change in the spirit and character of his dis- 
ciples, and the consequent rise of Christianity. Every 
othér theory} bredks down; and while the evidence from 
hearsay becomes weaker with the flight of years, the cer- 
tainty which comes from reasoning back fioni the effect 
to the cause is intensified through the lapse of time. The 
greater and more enduring the result, the more real and 
transcendent seems the cause. Assolid masonry gradu- 
ally displaces trestlework in a railroad, so, while the 


‘supernatural events in the life of Christ grow shadowy 


and dim, as we gaze at them through the many interven- 
ing years, yet we are reassured of their reality in a 
éumulative ratio, as we behold the unfolding of their 
mighty effects in human history—in the State, in the 
home; dud in the individual life. 

Taking a single sample of the effects of the resurrec- 
tion; it would be difficult indeed to account for Peter’s 
subsequent character and conduct, except on the ground 
that he had seen the risen Lord. We know nothing of 
the details of that first meeting between Christ and Peter 
aftet the tesurrection: Paul alludes to it in the words, 
‘‘ He was seen of Ceplids.” When the two disciples re- 
turned from Emmaus they were told by the test, ‘‘ The 
Lord is risen indeed, and hath appeared to Simon.” After 
Peter’s shameful denial of Christ, what tenderness and 
delicacy our Lord shows in granting him this interview 
apart from the other disciples! He follows his own 
rule, ‘‘ If thy brother shall trespass against thee, go and 
tell him his fault between thee and him alone.” Whata 
hallowing influence must this private interview with the 
tisén Lord have had over the whole of Peter’s after life ! 
Timid before, chased by a driven leaf, fickle and impul- 
sive as his own Galilean lake, like seafaring men, easily 
scared by the supernatural, shrieking with terror as he 
beheld Christ walking on the waves, a raw recruit under 
fire taking to his heels in the garden without standing 
on the order of his going, turning white at the servant 
gitl’s implicating question ; afterward, the man of rock, 
he trembles not when Christ predicts his martyrdom, he 
looks with stedfast gaze irito the hollow eyes of death, 
and challenges the Sanhedrim in the blunt words: 
‘* Whether it be right in the sight of God to harken unto 
you thote than unto God, judge ye.” Proud and self- 
willed before, frequently remonstrating with Christ, 
contradicting him, trying to manage him, quarreling for 
the first place at the table, walking on the sea so as to 
beat the rest, claiming that tho all the rest should be 
offended, he would never be offended, afterward hum- 
bly saying, ‘‘Thou knowest all things[as much as to 
say, 1 don’t know anything], thou knowest that I love 
thee.” No longer is he the young fisherman, girding him- 
self and walking whither he would, but the serious 
Apostle, acquiescing in wholesome restraints, carried, 
6ften Against his own will, whither his Lord would have 
him go. 


SOME EASTER CERTAINTIES. 





BY E. P. GOODWIN, D.D., 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church, Chicago. 





These are days of doubt. Opinions, theories, beliefs, 
creeds, seem to be in a kind of flux. Political economy, 
with its sharp and bitter avutagonism as to home rule, 
and tariff, and silver, and the rights of labor,seems to be 
anything but a science. The claims of the Church of 
Christ, even as a divine and . fixed institution, are 
assailed and new substitutes are already proposed to take 
its place. Is anything certain? Can we cast anchor 
anywhere and hold fast in spite of tempest and tide? 

Tbis Easter time makes positive and emphatic answer. 
The resurrection of Jesus Christ is a certainty. If any. 
fact not merely of Christianity, but of history, stands on 
an impregnable foundation, this does. But it does not 
stand alone. It sets a like seal of certainty upon the 
whole system of teachings of which it is the great center 
and heart. Obviously as a matter of credibility the 
greater includes the less. If the witness of Scripture is 
true as tosuch an event, seemingly the most irrational 
and improbable of all the events of this Gospel record, it 
isall the:more true as tothe occurrences or teachings 
which put a less tax on belief. This single fact, there- 
fore, attested by this empty tomb, is the guaranty of the 
truth of every vital doctrine of Christianity. The Spirit 
of God no more inspired this- record than he inspired 
every other. His testimony as to the resurrection of our 
Lord is no more true, no more authoritative, than his 
testimony as to every act and teaching of our Lord. If 
his witness cannot be impugned here, it cannot be im- 
pugned anywhere. And so I repeat, this Easter time 
plants us upon an immovable foundation of certainties. 
Not myths, nor fables, nor allegories, nor shrewd 
guesses, nor deductions of human logic constitute our 
faith. We know what we believe ; the divine, infallible 
truths certified to us by the Spirit of God, 
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But let us note some of the particular truths guaran- 
teed here which should bring cheer to all believers. 

1, The resurrection of Christ gives absolute assurance 
of the forgiveness of sin. Many disciples are puzzled 
and clouded with doubt and fear as to this, They know 
they have sincerely accepted Jesus Christ as Savior ; but 
they are conscious of many shortcomings, of having to 
keep up a steady and hard fight against the foes that 
lurk in the flesh, and have'hence more or less of fear 
lest they fail of getting within the crystal gate. But all 
this apprehension is swept away by this blessed truth. 
For all who truly accept Christ as Savior were crucified 
and buried and raised up with him, and are now leading 
a resurrection life—are, in fact, sharing his, having a life 
hid with Christ in God. (Rom. 6:6: Col. 2:12; 3: 1-3.) 
Whoever, therefore, is a true believer has of necessity 
an indefeasible hope, an absolute certainty of salvation. 
He shares the resurrection of Christ. His sins are as 
absolutely buried out of God’s sight as the body of Christ 
was buried in the tomb from the light of day. They can 
no more touch and spoil his hope than they can touch 
and condemn the risen Lord. All true children of God 
are now, because of his resurrection, wholly and forever 
justified, assured absolutely that they are now heirs of 
God and joint heirs of Jesus Christ, and waiting only for 
the day of full and final deliverance and glorification. 
(Rom. 8: 16, 17, 29, 30; Eph. 1: 3-7.) 

2. So does this Easter time certify the literal and 
glorious resurrection of the body. Many seem disposed 
to dissolve away the literalness of the Gospel story in 
its application, and make the believer’s resurrection 
merely the entering upon a higher spiritual state of be- 
ing. But this is to misread and misapply Scripture. 
When Jesus Christ came from the tomb of Joseph he 
came forth as the first fruits of them that slept. As is 
the first fruits so will be the harvest. He rose with a 
literal body, a body that was seen, handled, identified 
as real. With that body he ascended to the right hand 
of the Father. Paul saw him there with it, and held 
converse withhim. So did John, and felt the touch of 
his blessed right hand. In that body he is now ouradvo- 
cate and intercessor as the man that continueth ever, 
with that body. He will come again and be recognized 
by the scars of crucifixion he still wears. 

This Easter time brings us the assurance that wher 
He comes and shall descend from Heaven with a shout, 
with the voice of the archangel and with the trump of 
God, believers who sleep in Christ and those then living 
will. be caught up together to meet him in the air, and 
all will be as in the twinkling of an eye transformed and 
transfigured and possessed of bodies as perfect and as 
glorious as his own, and in these glorious and resplendent 
bodies we shall reign and rejoice forever. (1 Thess. 4 : 
13-17; Phil. 3: 4 21; Rev. 3: 21.) 

3. So, too, Easter certifies to us the reality of Heaven 
and its fellowships. The risen body of the Lord must 
needs have a local abiding place. So likewise the glori- 
fied bodies of Enoch, Moses and Elijah. The Scriptures 
everywhere agree with this, representing Heaven always 
as a place, the abode of God and of visible and celestially 
embodied angels, the home of the just made perfect, 
where the city of God prepared for them that love him is 
in waiting. For the believer to die is to depart and be 
with Christ, is hence not only to share the glory of his 
presence but the fellowship of all the righteous dead. 

We greatly need the cheer of this precious Easter © 
truth. We make too little of the place our Lord has 
gone to prepare for us. We rob ourselves greatly when 
we try to reduce Heaven to a mere state of ecstatic feel- 
ing. We need the cheer which comes of having the eye 
of faith fixed on the better country and the city that 
hath the foundations. Such a certainty of an inher- 
itance thatis real and that cannot fade away, goes far to 
mitigate the pangs which come of the fires and floods and 
disasters and frauds which so often despoil God’s people 
of their earthly possessions ; for we know that the things 
seen are temporal but the things not seen are eternal, and 
they are only a few heartbeats away. 

But best of all is the assurance of the fellowship in 
store for us with those dear to our hearts and gone be- 
fore. Many seem to doubt this, but, as I think, without 
reason. If all the host of Heaven burst into song when 

the Son of God took upon himself our humanity and be- 
came the Babe of Bethlehem, past question they wel- 
comed his return to Heaven, after his redemptive work 
was finished, with mighty hallelujahs. Gabriel was 
there, and Michael, and the innumerable company of the 
angels ; 80, doubtless, were Enoch, and Noah, and Abra- 
ham, and Jacob, and Moses, and David, and Elijah, and 
Isaiah, and Daniel, and a throng of the ransomed that 
no man could number. And they all knew him, and, as 
I believe, knew each other. Mosesand Elijah had found 
each other out before they met on the Mount of. Trans- 
figuration. Jvhn the Baptist could hardly have failed to 
know David and Isaiah, whose prophetic words had 
kindled the fire jn his own soul. And by a common in- 
tuition all the heirs ot faith must have known the father 
of the faithful—Abraham. It is simply inconceivable 
that the vast company of the blessed should gather 
around Him whom it is their highest joy to worship, and 
yet while they stand side by side and lift their songs 
should be ignorant of each other’s personality, No, As 
they know their Lord, so do they know one another ; 
and so shall we, This open tomb, these open skies oughy 
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to make Heaven and its more real and 
attractive and helpful to us. We know he is yonder, on 
the throne. We know that our beloved are in his pres- 
ence and are sharers of his joy. Let us also know that 
he and they are ready with their welcomes for us when 
God’s hour of the home-going shall come, and meantime, 
no doubt, name our names in converse, and possibly in 
prayer, and cherish undimmed the affection that made 
our earthly homes have sweet foretastes of Heaven. 

4. Once more this Easter time makes certain the final 
coming and triumph of the kingdom. In human affairs 
the certainties as to the future are few. What the map 
of Europe will be a decade hence, what the future of any 
kingdom or nation on the face of the earth a century 
hence, no sage is wise enovgh to predict. Diplomacy, 
gunpowder, dynamite, iron-clads, have many secrets 
yet untold; but these are grave map makers. . 

Not so here. We who left our glad songs over this 
rolled-away stone and empty tomb do. not theorize nor 
guess. Weknow what the future has instore. Westand 
here with the absolute certainty possessing our hearts 
that the kingdom of our Lord will come. And we know 
it not because the continents are being threaded with 
railroads and lines of telegraph ; not because printing 
presses and libraries and art galleries and colleges and 
theological seminaries are- multiplying ; not, in a word, 
because civilization is achieving fresh victories and giv- 
ing token of what shall be. Not at all. Civilization in 
its spirit, apart from Christianity, is just as selfish and 
conscienceless and godless as it ever was in the hight of 
Egyptian or Grecian or Roman culture. Our certainty 
gets its guaranty from this risen Christ. He who burst 
the bars of death was thereby declared to be the Son of 
God with power. Since the resurrection morning there 

has never been, there could not be, the slightest ques- 
tion as to his final rulership of the world. Death 
was conquered, Satan was conquered, and He pro- 
claimed the wearer of the name above every 
name. His final triumph was hence merely a ques- 
tion of the fullness of time. And he is now seated 
at the right hand of the Father from henceforth expect- 
ing till his enemies are made his footstool. This Easter 
morning certifies us of that approaching day, and with, 
as it were, the foregleams of its glory on our faces, and 
the stirrings of its mighty joy in our hearts, bids us 
watch and pray and look for the coming of the King. 


THE WORLD WITHOUT EASTER. 


BY S. J. MCPHERSON, D.D., . 
Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 








The resurrection of our Lord is the pivotal fact and 
revelation of Christianity. The devout Godet says: 
‘Such an event includes everything, or else Christianity 
has no existence.” The Jewish Spifioza said: “If I 
could believe the resurrection, I should become a Chris- 
tian at once.” Friends and foes alike agree with St. 
Paul, that it is the key to the great controversy between 
them. 

He defends it in two ways. He details the evidences 
on which a belief in it rests (1 Cor. 15: 1-11), and he 
points out the incredible and intolerable consequences 
of denying it (i Cor. 15: 14-19). We also may Well 
consider what our case as men would be if the splendid 
hopes of Easter were taken away. Would it not leave 
every theory of life unworkable and terrible? 


Jesus Christ incarnates the noblest visions of human- ~ 


ity. But what a plight he would himself be in if he had 
not died aud risen again. True, his counsels would still 
be holy and lovely, his kingdom of redemption would 
continue as a grand and enticing conception, his sinless 
and self-sacrificing life would stand out conspicuous as 
a miracle in history ; but his words would be backed by 
no superhuman authority, his kingdom would exist 
only in theory or on paper, his stupendous promises of 
victory over sin, pain and death, for us as well as for 
him, would mock us where they lay frustrated, and his 
character would pathetically suggest ideals which he 
could no more realize than we. Instead of being the 
Consummation and Shepherd of humanity, his match- 
less career would be an ambitious failure. It is his resur- 


rection which attests him as the successful Savior, re- - 


vealing his power, exemplifying his kingdom, verifying 
his promises, achieving our redemption. 

Without the resurrection the Apostles would be 
equally discredited. For that was the staple of their 
preaching. If true, it proclaimed the power of an end- 
less life; but if it were a deception or falsehood, it 
would blaspheme God and tantalize men. Their intense 
missionary ardor would be but the infatuation of dream- 
ers. All their experiences of martyrdom would have 
been wasted folly ; even the wonderful transformation 
into white character which this alleged resurrection had 
wroughtin them, would have been due to idle and base- 
less vagaries. How grotesque and incredible if would be 
for a lie to produce such a beneficent moral revolution 
in them and in the world of their disciples! Should we 
be content to be defended against the old barbarism by 
a mere hallucination? 

Without this resurrection, the sincerest Christians 
would be the merest dupes ; their sins would be still un- 
forgiven and unsubdued ; for it was the resurrection 
which really ratified Christ’s claim, upon which Chris- 
tians stake their eternal future, that he had power on 
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earth to forgive sin. If he had not risen, that claim, 
like himself, would be dead; sin would be his master, 
and ours. Its curse would be unrepealed, its power un- 
broken, its blight universal, and all men would be guilty, 
polluted, enslaved, helpless and hopeless before God. 
Could such a condition be lightly esteemed even by the 
world of unbelievers? 

Those who have fallen asleep would have perished. 
Immortality would be either a deceit, or an open ques- 
tion. Death would be the veritable king of terrors—an 
annihilation or a state of perpetual ghostliness. Eternal 
hope would have no demonstration in the realm of real- 
ity and life, but would relapse into the old debates of 
philosophical argument. 

The perpetual procession of mourners would have no 
sure solace. The cemetery would be the only continu- 
ing city. We should all be the tortured victims of mer- 
ciless Fate. How worse than worthless, how positively 
terrible, the average human life would be! 

Without this benign resurrection, the best Christian 
living would be a prolonged tragedy. In this world it 
has, and must have, tribulation. How should any 
believer rejoice if the risen Christ had not overcome the 
world? What would be the use of taking up the cross 
and following the Despised and Rejected, if the future 
were not assured ? Would it not be a losing bargain for 
both worlds? In that event, Epicureanism would have 
all the logic on its side: ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” If we must die like dogs, what motive 
is sufficient to prevent us from living like dogs? Sucha 
view must be false, a pitiful philosophy ; for it will not 
work with men. 

In short, it does not seem extreme to say thatif the res- 
urrection of Christ were given up, life would be a failure 


forall men. Christianity, the corner stone of civilization, - 


is built on that basal fact. When men discard the resur- 
rection, they arrange to discard the whole superstruc- 
ture, and to go back to savage, animal conditions. Their 
deep instincts would, no doubt, still force them to look 
for pardon and hope and eventual blessedness ; but, feel- 
ing these constitutional hungerings, they would seem 
doomed to everlasting starvation. Where could they 
find satisfaction of heart? 

One’s human nature itself rises in revolt against any 
such docirine of despair. We may well believe and 
glory in the resurrection of Christ, the Firstborn from 
the dead, because it fits our noblest capacities and intui- 
tions and because the contrary creed will never unlock 
our human life. We willcling, shall we not? to the chance 
to live like men, nay, like the supreme Son of Man, 
both in this mortal sphere and in the immortal state to 
follow. We will not let go of our King, eternal, immor- 
tal, invisible. Amidst the night of earth, we watch for 
the dawn of Heaven : 

“ All night long, with plaintive voicing, 
Chant his requiem soft and low ; 
Loftier strains of loud rejoicing 
From to-morrow’s harp shall flow. 
Death and Hell at length are slain, 
Christ hath triumphed, Christ doth reign.” 


SEEING THE LORD. 





BY PHILIP S. MOXOM, D.D., 
Pastor of South Congregational Church, Springfield, Mass. 





The resurrection of Jesus was an objective fact per- 
ceptible by physical sense, and to it as such the disciples 
testified when they said: ‘‘We have seen the Lord!” 
But it was far more a subjective fact of revelation, per- 
ceptible by spiritual sense ; and to it, as such, not only 
the disciples, but also the Apostle Paul and spiritual 
minds of all the Church, have testified by their Christian 
faith and life. 

It is easy to exaggerate the importance of the physical 
resurrection; indeed, the resurrection itself was not 
physical, tho it was accompanied by, and manifested 
through, the revival of the body. ’Avdcoraoce is not merely 
a return to life, but *‘ the entrance on a life freed from 
death” (Cremer). Lazarus was resuscitated to die again ; 
Jesus rose to live for evermore. In the case of Jesus the 
physical was entirely subordinated to the spiritual. It 
appeared at all only as a concession to the disciples, who 
were dependent on their senses for the impressions that 
should furnish them a basis for higher perceptions. 

Only a few saw Jesus with the eye of sense. St. Paul 
did not thus see him ; what he saw on the way to Damas- 
cus wasin no sense physical. He had a vision—not a 
dream or an hallucination, but a vision of the super- 
sensuous but real, The outer splendor and voice were 
the echo of the inward revelation, not its cause. St. 
Paul was not less sure of the actual rising of Jesus from 
the dead than were the disciples ; but he as well as they 
attained the higher vision without which they together 
would have been powerless to establish the “faith of 
Christ among men, and Christianity would have been a 
mere cult—a reminiscent and fading religion among the 
religions of the world, instead of a new and crescent 
power of life and salvation to all succeeding ages. What 
they could not see they could not have given, yet they 
gave, by the testimony of speech and the more prevail- 
ing testimony of lofty and heroic life, a risen, spiritual 
and glorified Christ to the mind and heart of the world. 

In the days following the resurrection the disciples 
entered upon that experience, and grew to that capacity 
of seeing by which they were enabled to testify in a new 
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and vastly higher sense than at first : ‘‘ We have seen the 
Lord !” and in this testimony the greatest of the Apostles 
could join. 

Through the death and resurrection the disciples came 
to see (1) that Jesus was not merely the Messiah who, as 
they had hoped, would restore the ancient glory of Israe} 
but the Son of God, by whom came that spiritual revela, 
tion of God and of life in God which the world needed, 
and in which was the power of salvation both for Israel 
and for humanity. 

They came to see (2) that salvation was not merely a 
process of temporal redemption and enrichment, but a 
spiritual awakening and development of humanity by 
the indwelling truth and love of God; not merely a res- 
cue from, disaster, but a fulfillment of life. God in 
Christ became to them God in humanity, and life here 
became a present participation in the divine life, which 
is eternal; while the resurrection was seen to be not 
merely a post-mortem survival, but a rising into higher 
power and experience. Jesus rose, not to resume the old 
life, but in demonstration of the new, the real, the eter- 
nal life, which is of the Spirit, and which is the expres. 
sion and fulfillment of the divine life begun in the soul 
here in time. 

(3) The.disciples came thus, to see that sin, symbolically 
put away by rites and sacrifices, and, in a higher sense 
tho still symbolically, by the sacrifice of Jesus on the 
cross, is really put away only by the divine life of love 
and holiness in the heart. The blood of Jesus was shed 
to be drunken; thus significantly speaks the cup of the 
Holy Communion ; that is, the life of the Son of God 
fills the arteries that sin has shrunk and obstructed in 
our souls and becomes thus life in us. By the covenant 
af blood men are bound in a new life withhim. The 
disciples saw, therefore, as they grew in capacity to 
see the Lord, that all audiences and ceremonies were 
instrumental, or pictorial rather, and transitory. ‘In 
Jesus Christ neither is circumcision anything nor un- 
circumcision, but a new creation” (Gal. 6: 15), There- 
fore, the Gospel is a universal message, no more limited 
by race lines, and salvation is an experience not for a 
chosen people but for humanity. By the resurrection 
Jesus of Nazareth manifestly became the Universal 
Christ and the Savior of the world. To this great per- 
ception the disciples did not come at once, nor quickly ; 
perhaps some of them never fully attained it in this 
world, never until they passed within the veil could 
they say with fullest meaning: ‘‘We have seen the 
Lord!” But St. Paul attained it, and from him comes 
the testimony that, more than any other word of the 
New Testament, has been the great formula of the 
Christian Faith: ‘‘God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself.” 

But if not fully, yet truly the disciples came toseethe 
Lord, not merely as the messenger of God, but as the 
Revealer of God and of eternal life, and as at once the 
Savior and the ideal of man—the Inspirer and Teacher of 
all who would live in the Spirit. Hence their devotion 
to him became devotion to the good of humanity in the 
spirit of Jesus Christ. Their experience was exceptional 
only in the particular of local contact. The spiritual 
perception of Christ and of God as he is revealed in 
Christ, and the spiritual experience of truth—the divine 
life—is open to all. Thus thedisciples were but pioneers 
of Christianity, not monopolists of the highest Christian 
truths and experiences. Even their limitations could not 
circumscribe or reduce the absolute catholicity of Christ. 

We cannot, like the disciples, see Jesus in the flesh ; 
we have, indeed, the historic fact of his resurrection as a 
matter of authentic record, and rejoice in it; but we 
may have what is far more significant, the spiritual ex- 
perience of resurrection as a rising with Christ into life 
and power and spiritual vision. We cannot say: ‘‘ We 
have seen the Lord!” as Peter and John could say it, 
through the observation of sense ; but we can say: ‘“We 
have seen the Lord !” with the eyes of the soul by the ob- 
servation and experience of the perceptive spirit. 

It is only by this spiritual experience that we can 
grasp and realize the deep significance of Easter Day and 
the Easter Fact. 


THE GLORY OF SELF-RENEWAL. 
BY MRS. MERRILL E, GATES. 


Veiled and speechless, Alkestis moves, a mute, myste- 
rious prophecy from the underworld, along the horizon 
of the old drama. Dimly she foreshadows the regurrec- 
tion through the compassionate might of another, of one 
departed. 

The positiveness, the power, the peace of the glorious, 
effortless self-renewal of Christ, the certainty that he 
rose by inherent power, shines in clearly outlined, illu- 
minated contrast to the vagueness of the ancient hope. 

A life-for-life struggle was that between man’s mighty 


Protagonist and Death! We wonder not that the mortal ' 


in Jesus succumbed to our old, inexorable foe. But the 
counterstroke given in dying to Sin, disguised as Death, 
was a deathblow for eternity. The sacred pledge of 
Christ’s evangel of deliverance for man was that calm 
rising of his in the dewy garden umid the tranquil, holy 
lights of dawn. 

“So long,” says Amiel, ‘‘as a man is capable of self- 
renewal he is a living being”; and he cites certain great 
names that illustrate his axiom by their ever-renewed 
intellectual life even to extreme age. ut 
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and exhaustless renewals of life are his whois the Prince 
ife, ze 

he we have felt our life renewed by hope fulfilled, 
by the happiness of true self-expression, by clearer vi- 
sions of truth, by new access of soul in any form, Often 
a swift, intuitive flash, revealing our widened possibili- 
ties in the future, or the sympathy we feel with Nature’s 
all-expanding self-renewal in the time of her exulting 
spring promise has given us an actual life-revival; and 
by the effect of these partial and transient resuscitations 
upon ourselves we may have a faint conception of what 
His joy must be to whom alone it is given to have ‘ life 
in himself,” who knows no surcease of ever-present, 
upwelling, unwasting floods of being within himself. 
Christ is unique among men in the glory of his self- 
renewed life. ’ 

But is there no secret of constant self-renewal for us ? 


’ We draw our life mysteriously, often unconsciously, 


from a thousand sources. Books, friends, our daily 
duty, the dawn, the evening star, human nature, to-day, 
to morrow, the near, the remote—allare so many founts 
of being.. They pour into us immortal drink. They 
keep us vital. Greater than these, not so surely whis- 
pering as do these even in their fullness, ‘‘ We shall not 
always minister to life,” is our own being, our soul. 
Let the outward withdraw, still we have that which 
makes, after all, the charm of existence—ourself, our 
conscious soul-life. But when the outside supplies 
slacken their current and run dry, is there still left us an 
internal power of self-renewal? Has the soul a constant 
ability of self-recovery? Does it contain within itself 
an invisible, self-fed fount that will play to all eternity ? 
We, even the oldest of us, have tested this power but a 
short time compared with possible durations ; but we 
have lived long enough to experience depletions of life 
that call for restorations, to feel deficiencies of vitality 
which plead for greater fullness of life. Something 
already tells us that the created streams, even of spiritual 
energy, need to draw upon the endless and the un- 
created. All the deeps of being well up at their un- 
fathomed depths from God. 

Who can renew life in us, but the Risen One who re- 
newed it for himself? 

Continued power of self-renewal is not in man. We 
who are made to adore life, its resplendent energy of 
action, its brilliant play of vitality must adore, love and 
live in One who, by resurrection, speaks of the life he 
came to give us more abundantly! We must worship 
that Man, that God, who rose from the dead through 
pure plentitude of victorious life ! 

The glory of that self-resumed ongoing Life is insep- 
arably bound up with man. It is as impossible to think 
of Christ apart from man as it is to think of him apart 
from God. . In magnificence of bounty he shares his peer- 
less, affluent life with our scant, unequal lives. He im- 
parts fresh renewals from his life to ours, which effect a 
structural change in our being. ‘‘The life of God,” in 
the words of Godet, ‘‘ becomes, through the Holy Spirit, 
not merely an attribute of the man, it becomes his 
nature.” His life penetrates ours, so that we master 
death, which, no longer a wild terror, a haunting fear, 
oreven an affliction, becomes a liberation, an uplift, a 
complete sharing in his, triumphant life ; an hour when 

“ Longeternity shall greet our bliss 
With an individual kiss.” 

The Christian is the only one among men who need 
never experience those strangely pathetic ebbings of vital 
force, that piteous paucity of being, indicative of our 
derived nature, and ever threatening it when it is un- 
supported by the interfusion of the heavenly element of 
Jesus’ love, 

It is the glory of that majestically self-renewing Life 
that itis to permeate the whole body of believers. Even 
now it animates them with wonderful spiritual energy,’ 
and Christ’s word is already confirmed : ‘‘ Because I live, 
ye shall live also.” 

Our Easter is a glorious festival of renewed soul-life. 
Radiant flowers and ringing carols are but the fragile, 
fleeting symbols of the eternal fact that One Man, the 
Man Christ Jesus, has risen from the dead. We, too, 
shall rise ! 

Easter is the signal of our spiritual revival in him, a 
challenge to deeper life in the Risen One, It is an in- 
tense, resistless attraction toward that Divine and Living 
Person who shares his immortal, matchless life with us. 
It is the golden prelude to the Day of Days when 

** Joy shall overtake us like a flood ” 
at sight of him whom not having seen we have loved, 
when we shall receive in unthought-of accessions of life 
those ineffable communications of his life which shall 
Constitute our Heaven, 
AMHERST, Mags, 


THE TESTIMONY OF THOMAS AS TO THE RES- 
URRECTION OF CHRIST. 


BY LUTHER T. TOWNSEND, D.D., 
Pastor of the Mt.Vernon Place Methodist Episcopal Church, Baltimore, 


Let us imagine that we are with the disciples at their 
first meeting after the reported resurrection of their 
Master. iors there before his fellow-disciples 
in sorrow, while are rejoicing ; he isin a of 
darkness, while they are in a flood of light. pt nse 
hands over his eyes’to shade them (the true skeptic, 
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theirs in the ecstasy of a new discovery—that of Christ’s Oh, skeptical soul, can you not believe one of your own 
resurrection. In consequence of this honest doubt of number—one of the most cautious and honest skeptics 
Thomas, even in face of the confident and triumphant who has ever lived? 

belief of his fellow-disciples, the splendid truth of 

pe ela arate a Sanaa ae aan THE RISEN LORD'S GALILEE APPOINTMENT. 
lief is almost vehement: ‘‘ Except I shall see in his 
hands the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into his 
side, I will not believe.” The company of the disciples 
separate, and Thomas returns to his abode sad and dis- 
consolate, 

During the next few days this disciple is passed in si- 
lence by the sacred historians. We may rest assured, 
however, that during that time he had not forgotten his 
Master, nor was he indifferent to what had been reported 
as having taken place; rather, his mind was as active as 
it could be. He was reasoning ; he appears to have been 
pre-eminently a reasoner, as was no one of the other 
disciples. In all probability he was reasoning thus: 
They tell me that Christ has risen. Ido not believe it. - 
My Master was dead ; that I know full well. I saw the 
pallor of death on his face; Isaw his head, at last, fail 
on his breast ; and, what is more, I saw the print of the 
nails in which I could put my finger, and I saw the 
gash in his side large enough to receive my hand ; he 
was dead as a man could be. If, therefore he is risen— 
if he has been seen, if he has talked with the disciples, 
then he is no mere man, He is not the Lord only ; he is 
God also. For if a man can raise himself from the dead, 
he can do anything that is an object of power, and is 
himself the omnipotent One. But, alas! he has not 
risen ; he is still dead, tho his body cannot be found. 
Some one has stolen it. Mary thinks she has seen him ; 
but, poor woman, she has not seen him. By reason of 
her sorrow and sleeplessness, her mind is half wrecked. 
Thus stood matters with that skeptic for twice four 
days after the scenes of the crucifixion. 

It was, if we mistake not, a delightful Sabbath morn- 
ing, the first after the one which had witnessed the res- 
urrection of the Son of God, that the Jewish people 
might have been seen slowly approaching the temple or 0 
i 6 their faces toward ees for worship. It you.” So Matthew reports. 
was on that same morning that the disciples again had 
met by themselves, and this time Thomas was with them. 
The evidences of Christ’s resurrection meanwhile had 
been greatly strengthened. Ten of his companions and 
certain women guve their testimony anew; but Thomas 
yielded not. Indeed, there had been not the slightest 
improvement in his faith. He felt perfectly confident in 
ventana usecs — soos wc disciples of it in the first message he sent them through 
all mistaken ; sohe thought. We can imagine Thomas the company of women who held him by his feet and 
as, with his eyes fixed on each speaker, he listened to worshiped him. x - net ates: gy OR ty oe 
catch and weigh every word spoken. But helped by that they go into Galilee, and there shall they see me. 
what had been said he was not. Indeed, he stood un- Why this repeated and emphatic mention of an ap- 

moved by anything and everything that had been offered Pointed meeting in Galilee? And, having reminded them 
in evidence. In that way passed the hour of their of it, why did not our risen Lord immediately hasten to 
meeting. the designated place in Galilee, and there await his dis- 

The other disciples meantime had finished their final ciples? And why did they not immediately hasten to the 
statement of the case. Thomas was on the point of re- %2™¢ spot that they might once more behold him aecord- 
affirming with undiminished confidence his unbelief; 18% Promise’ 
but just then there was a sudden, almost painful hush _ The answer is plain. They were not yet ready for 
in the roora where they had met. Every eye was fixed that momentous meeting in Galilee, and the Lord gra- 
and every heart was thrilled. Without a window open ciously prepares them for itby first presenting indubitable : 
or abolt drawn, silent asa spirit, but real as life, the proofs that he is indeed risen from the dead, and is the 
Master in a supernatural way was again before them, %#™e Jesus whom they had previously known and loved, 
We almost can hear the workings of the thoughts of that who had been nailed to the cross and buried in the tomb. 
meditative disciple, as. score of conflicting emotions This gives significance to the several appearings upon 
thrill his soul. His lips are silent, his eyes tearful, and that first Easter Day, and during the weeks which fol- 
his heart is throbbing to be pressed again to that of ‘his lowed. Had the Lord deferred the visible manifestation 
Master. His doubts at that moment forever are gone, °f himself to the appointed meeting in Galilee, it is 

He had doubted with intensity ; he can now believe with doubtful if the disciples would ever have met that ap- 
equal intensity. pointment, so profound was their forgetfulness, so dense 
‘Thomas !” How that well-known voice thrilledhim! the darkness of their unbelief as to their | isen Lord. ; 
“Thomas, reach hither thy finger and behold my But he gradually illumines the way for that appoint- 
hands ; reach hither thy hand and thrust it into my side ; ment. First he shows himself to Mary Magdalene and 
and be not faithless, but believing.” the other women, and sends messages to the disciples. 
This skeptical disciple saw the whole case at a glance Next he meets Simon Peter alone, the fact being told 
and reached his conclusion in a moment; not by an in- ™5, the details of the interview a secret between Peter 
tuition, but by a process of pure reasoning, And this and his Lord. Next he shows himself to two disciples 
was the process: Jesus was dead and buried. He is the road to Emmaus, their hearts burning within 
alive and risen. Therefore he is “my Lord and my them, as he talks with them by the way and opens to 
God.” Hence in this reply of Thomas we have the them the Scriptures, is made known unto them in the 
rational verdict of an enlightened, suspicious, most breaking of the bread, and vanishes out of their sight. 
earnest, and most honest skeptic to both the resurrection Then follow the manifestation to those who were assem- 
and the deity of Christ. And Thomas became the most led at night, the doors being shut, Thomas being ab- 
advanced theologian of the twelve. sent, and the succeeding week a similar manifestation, 
Now it is this sudden change from unbelief to full be- Thomas being present, and still later the appearance to 
lief that the doubter of our time ‘must account for; and theseven upon the shore of the lake. But none of these 
easily to account for it he cannot, except through the ™eet the special Galilee appointment. P 
admission that this skeptical disciple had been an eye- ‘ That appointment, vinta ed was orten, and the 
witness of the fact that Christ had died and of the fact gteat hour at length arrived. “Then,” as Matthew re- 
also that he had risen. Thomas had believed nobody’s cords, ‘‘ the eleven disciples went away into Galles into 
say so. He had disbelieved everybody’s say so. And ® mountain, where Jesus had appointed them.” Some 
this New Testament record of his state of mind and con- Well-known nfountain retreat was the place selected by 
version, after being subjected to the most careful scru- the Lord. And it was in this place, and on this occa- 
tiny bas been pronounced genuine and authentic by the sion, as is generally and with good pennen believed, that 
most competent authorities on earth. with the eleven were also gathered the above five hun- 
Standing, therefore, beside this honest doubter, this dred brethren” to whom Paul alludes as having been eye- 
doubter who knew how tc weigh evidence, on whom de- witnesses of the risen Lord, many of whom were living 
ception easily could not be practiced, whose head was toward bear their testimony when Paul wrote. This is 
cool and clear as that of the next man—standing beside the hour toward which the Lord looked so intently when 
this doubter who had seen for himself, and listening to ¢ made the appointment upon the night preceding the 
his words that are full of the profoundest conviction crucifixion and of it reminded his disciples upon the 
what mustbe our verdict? ~ - morning of the resurrection. Now, at,length, these dis- 





BY E. K. ALDEN, D.D., 
Lately Secretary of the American Board, Boston. 





It is a remarkable and suggestive fact that upon the 
night preceding the crucifixion, just before Gethsemane 
and the betrayal, the Lord Jesus made a definite appoint- 
ment with his disciples to meet them after his resurrec- 
tion in Galilee. These are his words recorded by both 
Matthew and Mark: “ But after I am risen again, I 
will go before you into Galilee.” ; 

What was the thought of our Lord in making, at such 
an hour, such a definite future appointment as this? 

We should certainly expect that it would have pro- 
duced a most profound impression upon his disciples, 
giving at least a ‘‘ silver lining ” to the dark cloud which 
was beginning to settle down upon their troubled hearts. 
‘*Whatever the intermediate gloom which threatens, we 
have the assurance of our beloved Master, that a little 
while hence, risen from the dead, he will meet us in 
Galilee.” This we might reasonably suppose would be 
in the thought, perhaps upon the lips, of Peter, James, 
John and the rest, as they endeavored to comfort them- 
selves and each other under the shadow of the cross. 
Strange that such a significant word and appointment 
from their Lord should apparently produce no impres- 
sion at all upon their minds and should seem to have 
passed into absolute oblivion ! 

But the angels, who rolled away the stone from the 
« door of the sepulcher and appeared to the women, who 

came early ‘to the empty tomb, not only knew of that 

Galilee appointment but emphasized it in their first 

announcement, ‘‘Go quickly and tell his disciples that 

he is risen from the dead, and behold he goeth before 

you into Galilee; there shall ye see him; lo, I have told 
Mark adds the interesting 
fact that the message was sent especially to the disciple 
who had denied his Lord: ‘‘Go your way, tell his dis- 
ciples and Peter that he goeth before you into Galilee ; 
there shall ye see him as he said unto you.” These last 
words show that the angelic messengers would, if possi- 
ble, quicken the memory of the forgetful disciples. 

The Lord himself, as well as the angels, remembered 
that significant appointment, and he, too, reminds his 
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ciples are prepared to receive the three great words of 
their risen Redeemer : first, the Great Affirmation : ‘‘ All 
authority hath been given unto me in Heaven and on 
earth”: second, the Great Command, ‘‘Go ye therefore 
and make disciples of allthe nations, baptizing them into 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost ; teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I 
commanded you”; third, the Great Promise: ‘‘ And lo, 
Iam with you alway, even unto the end of the world.” 
The sublime missionary work of the Church looking to 
the proclamation of Christ to the ends of the earth thus 
stands forth as the dominant thought of the risen Mas- 
ter’s Galilee appointment. Alas! how many like the 
first disciples have forgotten it, and need the angels 
from Heaven and the Lord himself to remind them of it ! 

Beit not so with us. With our Easter morning saluta- 

tion, ‘‘ The Lord is risen,” let us also add, ‘‘ Forget not 

the Galilee appointment !” 


AN EASTER LESSON, 





BY FATHER JOSEPH V. TRACY, 
Professor in St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore. 





The ‘‘ Resurrection of the Body ” is a Christian tenet 
we cannot but dwell upon during the season which com- 
memorates Christ risen from the dead, the first fruits of 
them that sleep. Inspiration has made our resurrection 
a necessary corollary of Christ’s: ‘‘ For if we believe 
that Jesus died and rose again ; even so them that have 
slept through Jesus will God bring with him” (1 Thes. 
4: 13). And this resurrection is explicitly declared to 
include the body, tho the body glorified : ‘‘ So also is the 
resurrection of the dead. It is sown in corruption, it 
shall rise in incorruption. It is sown in dishonor, it 
shall rise in glory; it is sown in weakness, it shall rise 
in power. It is sown a natural body, it shall risea 
spiritual body ” (1 Cor, 15: 42 ff.). In view of this reve- 
lation, what a dignity our earthly tenement takes on, 
It is intended for Heaven ; to be with God forever ! 

Now, the gaining of Heaven is a process of education. 
Is it not Cardinal Newman who, in one of his sermons 
or essays, supposes the impossible case of a sinner, un- 
contrite, transferred into the celestial courts? He is 
out of his environment, miserable. altogether discon- 
tented, and not to be reconciled to his lot. The chemis- 
try of penitence bad not changed the processes of his 
soul; so the reforming effects of grace and the trans- 
figuration consequent upon these are impossible. The 
better the life led here, the better developed are the will 
and intellect for the appreciation of the life beyond, just 
as he who trains his ear to melody is carried away by 
the sonata whose beauties are, for the most part, lost 
upon an uncultured neighbor. 

What is true of the soul applies in proper measure to 
the body, Let it be dealt with in life in the light of its 
hight destiny, it must needs become the more perfect in- 
strument of heavenly sensation. God’s mysterious ac- 
tion converting corruption into the incorruptible, the 
mortal into the immortal, is, of course, the prime cause 
in making our corporal senses at all capable of Heaven ; 
but it is the law of his action that the more he has to 
begin with, the more there is as a result. The greater 
the effort on our part to prepare these poor machines_ 
for glory, the greater will be the glory attained by 
them. 

These considerations throw a sacredness about our 
bodies which should make us deal with them as offer- 
ings to the Lord. Certainly anything which brutalizes 
or debauches them, or tends to do so, is to be warred 
against. Moreover, men who have not Cain’s words 
upon their lips—‘* Am I my brother’s keeper ?’—will not 
only war against such things that their own interests 
may be subserved, but even where these are not at 
stake they will do battle for the sake of others. Two 
evils of tremendous power are at work among the mass 
of men, brutalizing bodies, destroying their fitness for 
Heaven. 

The first of these is gluttony in the form of intemper- 
ance. This is a sin directly injuring the body. It seizes 
upon the brain, and renders it unfit to serve reason ; 
heart, stomach, kidneys are incapacitated for their func- 
tions. Thanks be to God, noble souls are fighting the 
plague. The pity is that there is not union among them, 
tho hopeful progress toward this is among the signs of 
the times. Withal, since there is one proposition upon 
which all agree—namely, that over-indulgence in drink 
is wrong, might not more emphasis be given to this agree- 
ment by all consistently frowning upon every occasion in 
connection with which this excess takes place? Why wink 
at dinners on occasion of football matches, baseball vic- 
tories, class meetings, graduations, where it is an under- 
stood thing that the bowl not only flows but must over- 
flow if the event is to be adequately celebrated ? 

The second most powerful evil debauching these cor- 
poral habitations, destined to live beyond the stars, is 
impurity. Against this, too, many zealous ones have 
banded together ; but alas, their foe does not weaken, he 
is not encompassed. This nuisance is harder to get at 
than the one just mentioned. Phillips Brooks preached 
as a remedy that social manners must outlaw it, as well 
in men asin women. But this will rather be a happy 
result than an effective cause of personal reformation. 
How bring this latter about? Some years since, in 
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a foremost university (and no doubt the same good 
work is continued) a series of lectures was delivered 
which showed in their true aspect the physical ills re- 
sulting from fast living. Good was the result, and wider 
benefit would come could young men at large learn 
from sound sources the physiological aspect of the sin. 
but, after all, any remedy that considers not the im- 
moral aspect of the sin is inadequate. This remedy 
can be supplied, and supplied only by a clear conception 
of Christian teaching in the matter, and the practice of 
the self-denial which the grace of Christ makes more 
than possible: ‘‘My yoke is easy, and my burden is 
light.” This Christian teaching the truth of Easter time 
—my body is destined for the pure pleasures of Heaven, 
and is debauched by anything impure—crystallizes ; 
herein we have a motive which gives soundest reason 
why ail such sins should be shunned. We are to be as 
careful for the freedom of our members from lust in any 
shape or form as we are for their exterior cleanliness. 
As the commandment: ‘‘Thou shalt not kill,” is taken 
‘to prohibit anger, quarreling, fighting or aught of the 
kind, as well as murder, so the commandments, ‘‘ Thou 
shalt not commit adultery,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not covet thy 
neighbor’s wife,” are taken to cover any thought or word 
as well as action which could dim the brightness of per- 
sonal purity. It becomes something more than bad 
form to talk of impurity, to indulge in thoughts of it, to 
commit an improper action. Not only, then, are cer- 
tain things which injure life, health or reputation to 
be reprobated, there must be that complete and interior 
restraint which destroys sin in radice—in the 
heart whence it comes (Matt. 15:19). Hence there may 
be no tacit understanding among fathers of families or 
clergymen that it would not do to be too hard on the 
young ; that a blind eye is to be turned on the doings of 
young sons ; that ‘‘ youth must sow their wild oats,” 
and that they would learn prudence and wisdom by ex- 
perience. This condoning has produced its poison- 
fruit among us already. The Apostle Paul would have 
none of it: ‘* God hath not called us to uncleanness, but 
unto sanctification. Therefore, he that despiseth these 
things, despiseth not man but God, who also hath given 
his Holy Spirit in us.” It is meet, tco, that the vessel 
which is destined to participate in the fullness of the 
Spirit hereafter, should be clean to bear him now: 
‘* Know you not that your members are the temple of 
the Holy Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from 
God, and you are not your own. For you are bought 
with a great price. Glorify and bear God in your body ” 
(1 Cor. 6: 19, 20). These words condemn a voluntary 
leniency or carelessness with the self-indulgence of 
youthful passion. The modest words of teachers and 
parents from its early years should teach the child to ab- 
hor with the instinct of its Christian faith anything im- 
pure, even in thought. To be silent is to clothe the sin 
with the dangerous attraction of mystery ; to be inexact 
is to pave the way for a false conscience, deadly in after 
results. Prudent, candid instructions will beget a 
healthy, right-toned moral nature, certain in its develop- 
ment to become more and more abhorrent of the sin. 
Thus will be erected an impregnable defense of Christian 
morality—‘‘a fortification with a strong outwork, a 
murus et antemurale.” 
Easter’s teaching that our bodies will rise again is no 
barren dogma, but a fruitful source of moral principle, 
lifting heavenward the daily life of men. 


AFTER EASTER, WHAT? 





BY EDWARD N. PACKARD, D.D., 


Pastor of Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. ¥. 





The observance of Easter among our Congregational 
churches has been confined chiefly to the last twenty 
years. It has been anevolution of a silent and beneficent 
character, led out, as we may trust, by the Holy Spirit ; 
and it is for us to recognize the fact gratefully and enter 
cordially and with due reverence and faith into all 
that may come with the time of holy gladness. We can 
recall the first timid decoration of the pulpit with flowers, 
the sermon upon the inspiring theme, and the good old 
hymns—none better—like ‘‘ Yes, the Redeemer rose, The 
Savior left the dead.” Even this was resisted by some 
as an imitation, and is resisted to-day by others who in- 
herit a deep antipathy to Rome and all that in any way 
suggestsit. Advancing musical culture brought leaders 
and choirs up tothe grand chorals and anthems of the 
cathedrals of the Old World, and we came toadmire and 
then embrace them for ourselves. City life has introduced 
all Christians to the elaborate services of the liturgical 
Churches, and this has deeply affected us all. Then our 
alert providers of good things for the Sunday-schools 
gave us attractive and elaborate progams which we could 
not resist, and the children led their parents into a mild 
ritualism before they knew it. More recently, in many 
churches, a tender use has been made of Passion Week 
with some special solemnities on Good Friday, which 
surely shoulé be observed if Easter is; and it seems not 
improbable that the Week of Prayer will in time coincide 
with the end of Lent and lose its distinctive character as 
supplication for the world’s conversion. 

Upon this arises the question, After Easter. What? 
For cur own churches, of course, nothing in the way of 
special days, and for the liturgical Churches nothing dis- 
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tinctly marked and prominent in the Church Year. As. 
cension Sunday comes in due order, and, in its place, 
Whitsunday, commemorating Pentecost; but neither 
of these days has a large significance in the general 
mind. No music reminds us of them, no sermons make 
the days significant, nothing social or ecclesiastical 
marks them off as Easter is marked off in the popular 
mind. Possibly the reason for this lies in the nature of 
the thing itself. That which is first is natural, and 
afterward that which is spiritual. The death and resur. 
rection of our Lord make a natural and eloquent appeal 
to the feelings, the imagination, the faith of the Church; 
but the pentecostal outpouring is less understood and 
calls out less outward joy and gladness. Our logic halts 
at giving a place to the celebration of the events which 
followed the resurrection of Christ and without which 
we never should have known that he died for us and 
rose again. Easter at the first was not the end but the 
beginning of things. It was not an isolated fact in the 
personal history of the Son of Man. It meant much 
more than that he showed himself alive by many infalli- 
ble proofs during forty days, being seen of many. It 
stood for more than an earnest of our immortality 
and of the completion of the body with the soulin the 
final glory. It was all a beginning of a dispensation 
higher than that of Jesus in the flesh, because he himself 
was advanced by it to ahigher place to do a greater work 
than he could have done had he remained all these cen- 
turies on this earth. For men, for the good of the world, 
for the bringing in of the kingdom of Heaven it was ex- 
pedient that he should go away and send the Comforter, 
After the resurrection came greater things. The bestowal 
of the Holy Ghost is greater than the forgiveness of 
sins, altho it could not have come without the previous: 
pardon through the blood of the cross. Easter was the 
prophecy of Pentecost, and Pentecost said that Christ. 
was on the throne and that all who received him were 
raised with him that they might walk in newness of life.. 
It was only preparatory to new tongues, flaming minis-: 
tries, martyrdoms, missions to the ends of the earth—in: 
a word, to a conquering Church. 

If we look at our personal experiences in Easters past, 
are we not conscious of a vagueness and inconclusive- 
ness about them? Have we started out on new lines of 
Christian activity or begun to slacken our grasp of the 
year’s work and let the gladness of the day evaporate 
into sweet sensations of spring, the poetry and sentiment 
of the time, remembrances of beautiful scenes and sounds 
within church doors, and gracious reminders of the 
saints who were once with us but have risen? But we be- 
lieved in immortality before, and we acknowledged the 
general resurrection of the dead, and we knew, without 
argument, that our Savior rose. Was this freshened 
sense of the great redemption vitally connected with any- 
thing corresponding to what immediately followed the 
Easter joy, explaining the cross and glorifying the as- 
cended Prince and Savior and giving power to make him 
known? 

Jesus himself left no uncertainty as to the placeof his: 
death and triumph over the grave in the whole scheme: 
which involved his return to the Father and sending: 
down on all who believed in him the Comforter who: 
should create a true Church to bring in the kingdom of: 
Heaven. He made his connection to appear most inti-- 
mate with the higher dispensation of the Spirit, and it is: 
interesting to note the progression in the familiar chap:- 
ters of John’s Gospel where the mission of the Spirit is 
open tous. First he says: ‘‘I will pray the Father and 
he shall give you another Comforter.” Then he says: 
‘*But the Comforter, whom the Father will send in my 
Name.” Next we hear him say : ‘* But when the Com- 
forter is come, whom J will send unto you from the 
Father ; and last: “If I go not away the Comforter 
will uot come unto you ; but if I depart, J will send him 
unto you.” He bore their hearts on beyond the cross to 
this best gift of his love, and we see that, after the first 
confusion of their faith, they began to turn themselves 
away from the fact of the rising of their Master from 
the grave to the expected baptism from on high. With 
one consent they looked upward to the ascended Christ : 
for the fulfillment of his promise, and on the day of Pente- - 
cost itcame. It was the consummation of the whole.. 
Jesus had died for sin, but he had risen to bring the very~ 
life of God to all who believed in him. He could make: 
men like himself when he could send to them his Spirit. 

Is it too much to say that the dimness as to all that: 
follows Easter is significant of the dimness of the pente-- 
costal fullness of blessing in the consciousness of the 
Church? Many stay at the cross where their burdens: 
rolled away without advancing to the risen life which re- 
produces the life of Christ. Ask them, ‘‘ Have ye re~ 
ceived the Holy Ghost since ye believed?” or ‘‘ Did ye 
receive the Holy Ghost when ye believed?” and they are: 
silent. Butas the cross ought to be raised in every’ 
heart so there ought to come a pentecostal fullness off 
blessing into every heart; yes, if you please, many such 
seasons of special and abundant refreshings from the 
presence ofthe Lord. The cycle of Christian experi- 
ence is incomplete if we weep at Calvary and rejoice at 
Easter without opening our souls for the Spirit to flood 
them with glory and power as at the first. 

I do not know that it is practicable for us to seek the 
observance of Whitsunday, to prepare music, to preach; 
to enter into the day in hopes of a repetition, or even @ 
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As. vivid reminder, of all that transformed Apostles and 
lace, men and women on whom Christ laid his unseen hand in 
ither the baptism of fire. - But I do believe that we are called, 
eral as never before, to ask for ourselves individually and for 
lake our churches at this time the outpouring of the Spirit. 
tical Oaly the Spirit can show us and bring to usa larger 
ular Cbrist, and any Christ whom he does not distinctly bring 
> of is not the Lord whom we seek. Only a great outpouring 
and of the Spirit can enable us to do our work in this genera- 
sur. tion of making Christ known to men around the world. 
Deal Wealth increases, but the missionary plants that cost the 
ch; very life-blood of our devoted brothers and sisters are 
und going to ruin because there is no money to sustain them. 
alts We cannot do our work without a new baptism from on 
ich higb. 
i¢h Let us rejoice at Easter, but let it come to us as a 
ind trumpet call to seek until we obtain the Power that will 
the set our hearts aflame with holy love, make all our pos- 
the sessions common for the service of Christ, and hasten 
ch the day of his appearing. 

lli- 
It GOOD CLOTHES FOR EASTER. 
~ BY JAMES M. LUDLOW, D.D., a 
- Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Hast Orange, N. J. 
lf Deacon Goody is very much stirred by the growing 
tk custom of making Easter the ‘‘ Opening Day” for spring 
n- styles in our churches, He gives me as an Easter text, 
d, Isaiah 8: 18? ‘In that day the Lord will take away the 
x- bravery of their tinkling ornaments, and cauls, and 
r, round tires like the moon, the chains, and the bracelets, 
al and the mufflers, the bonnets,” etc. 
vf I prefer not to take that text. First, for prudential 
1s: reasons, which Brother Goody, being a bachelor, would 
e not appreciate. 
t. Secondly, many of the ancient styles here mentioned 
e were objected to, doubtless because they were offensive 
is to good taste—e. g., ‘‘ tinkling ornaments ” (bells on the 
= ankles); ‘‘ nose jewels,” and the like artistic monstrosi- 
7 ties. Of course the Lord, who made the unique beauty 
of the human body, would be displeased with such warty 
E excrescences made by the stings of the insects of fashion. 
y How could such things be acceptable to him who said : 
4 ‘IT clothed thee with broidered work, and shod thee 
» with badgers’ skin, and I girded thee about with fine 
y linen, and I covered thee with silk ; I decked thee with 


ornaments, and I put bracelets upon thy hands, and a 
chain on thy neck”? These belong to a fashion which 
has never changed in good society. We have them all 
inourchurch, But of that other inartistic gear we see 
nothing—unless it be, perhaps, here and there a hat that 
isa ‘‘ round tire like the moon.” - 

But, thirdly, the Lord’s objection was not so much 
beciuse of the apparel as of the pride that put it on. 
Will Brother Goody have the temerity to assert that he 
ever saw among us what the sixteenth verse describes : 
“The daughters of Zion are haughty, and walk with 
stretched out necks, and wanton eyes, walking and 
mincing as they go” down the aisles? No, indeed! Our 
‘Daughters of Zion” have the dignity of reverence ; 
their plumes nod solemnly. (The Deacon has read this 
sentence, and insists upon parenthesizing a grievance. 
During prayer recently Miss G.’s feathers—she sits be- 
hind the Deacon—tickled the top of his bald head. That 
was because he irreverently sat bolt-upright in the pew. 
But he avers that he could not do otherwise, because the 
enormous balloon shoulders of Miss H.—she sits in front 
of the deacon—prevented his leaning forward.) 

On general principles I believe in wearing as goodly 
raiment as we can afford. Nature grows no signs in- 
scribed ‘‘ Trespassing Forbidden,” for landscape garden- 
ers who would throw a graceful bridge across her 
streams, and comb out her tangled underbrush, and 
smoothe her rumpled soil into velvety lawns. No more 
does she object to any really tasteful improvement in 
the appearance of the human form. (Note—*‘ tasteful” 
excludes fantastic array, whether in Fiji or French fash- 
ion. Also advertisement of one’s wealth by the dress, 
which ranks with other advertisements that mar nature ; 
e. g., on Palisades and village elms.) 

Scripture, which, in a deep sense, is Nature articulat- 
ing her laws, has no injunction against fine clothes. 
The wise man says that the virtuous woman ‘‘ maketh 
herself coverings of tapestry ; her clothing is silk and 
purple.” Even perfumes are not offensive to the Lord ; 
else the humble Jesus might have objected to having his 
head anointed with the contents of the broken alabaster 
box. In the Psalmist’s picture of the king of hope he 
says: ‘* All thy garments shall smell of myrrh and aloes 

, and cassia.” Are they better than fresh violets and 
heliotrope ? 

But on Easter? Why not? 

It isa time of joy. Better attire has from the begin- 
ning of the world been the symbol of better feeling. 
Sackcloth belongs to sadness; somber hues to somber 
souls; common garb to the common workaday life. 
For this reason it is unseemly to worship on any Sab- 
bath in the ordinary week-day clothes, if one has not 
lost his wardrobe. When David conquered his grief by 
his better faith, he ‘“‘ washed, and anointed himself, and 

changed his apparel, and came into the house of the 
Lord, and worshiped.” This was simply the impulse of 
@ courteous soul, who carried his courtesy into his reli- 
gion; by the way, an essential bit of sanctification, 
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N. H., has for many years been a constant sufferer from 
rheumatism ; but her mind is bright and alert, as one 
who believes in heredity would expect it tobe. During 
her enforced confinement to the house she has acquired 
a knowledge of several languages, and uses these in her 
extensive correspondence with persons of various nation- 
alities. 

An unmarried daughter, Miss Cornelia Dow, presides 
in her father’s home, and helps to make it a center of 
sweetness and light. She fully sympathizes with her 
father in his radical prohibition reforms, and is a woman 
of rare balance of soul, of excellent judgment, and com- 
bines in her equipment both amiability and force. 

Neal Dow’s ancestry, on both sides, were Quakers. He 
belongs to a long-lived race. His paternal grandmother 
lived to be over one hundred years old. His father was 
nearly ninety-five when he died. Thelastof Neal Dow's 
contemporaries among his relatives, a cousin, has 
recently passed away at ninety-three years of age. 
From the front windows. of Neal Dow’s present home 
one can look across the wide street and see the house 
built by his father in 1799, in which the great temperance 
Teformer and two other children were born. It is rather 
unusual in this New World for one to spend a long 
life of ninety years in two houses within sight of each 
other. 

When Neal Dow’s father was in his nineties he was 
accustomed to come over to his son’s house every morn- 
ing and read the newspapers while the family were at 
breakfast, and then, after a brief chat, return home. 
One very icy morning Mrs. Neal Dow begged her hus- 
band to assist his father across the street. The son knew 
the independent spirit of his father too well to presume 
to do more than walk behind him as silently as possible ; 
but the old gentleman, whose hearing was acute, heard 
these stealthy footsteps on the crackling ice, and, turning 
about, he said: ‘‘ Neal, thee go home. When I cannot 
come over to thy house alone I will stay at home.” 

Neal Dow’s health is excellent, and he is a splendid 
example of what temperance in all things and total ab- 
stinence from alcohol and narcotics can do for one phys- 
ically. His complexioa is smooth and ruddy, and his 
voice so firm and resonant that he could easily be heard 
in a large auditorium. 

Just before our Civil War in 1860 he was accus- 
tomed to drink strong tea, and suffered ai that time 
from severe headaches. He gave up the tea, and the 
headaches vanished. For several years he has had 
slight asthmatic trouble, but it does not increase. He 
is a small eater and takes a simple diet. A bowl of 
vatmeal is invariably brought to him at the close of 
his breakfast andsupper. He retires about eight o’clock, 
but in the summer rises at half-past four and in the 
winter at six o’clock. He spends several hours of each 
day when tbe weather permits in the open air both walk- 
ing and driving. When the inclemency of a Portland 
winter confines him to the house he uses a passageway 
near his study fora pacing ground, and walks briskly 
to and fro as tho on his way tocatch a train or to meet 
some important engagement and afraid he should be too 
late. Hetold me just how many turns in this narrow 
passage made a mile. 

Fifty weekly newspapers come regularly to the house, 
besides marked and special copies sent by admirers and 
critics. These he looks through to glean what will be 
grist for the mill of his famous Temperance Scrap- 
books, the twenty-fifth of which is now in process of 
construction. After the paper has been thus examined 
it is sentaway, if unmutilated by thescissors, or destroy- 
ed. No files are preserved. Exceptionally interesting 
letters bearing on the progress of the temperance cause 
are kept in these scrap-books, and other letters are not 
allowed to accumulate. In this way he keeps his study 
free from the avalanche of newspapers and letters 
which threaten to overwhelm many a man in public 
life. 

Neal Dow reads everything worth reading in current 
temperance literature, and keeps himself fully abreast 
with the latest phase of the great enterprise of his life. 
The temperance reform is always his favorite topic of 
conversation, altho he enjoys rehearsing experiences of 
travel, especially those in foreign lands. He has been 
three times abroad, the last time in 1874. 

Neal Dow has a collection of, perhaps, three hundred 
standard French works, and his reading for diversion is 
entirely in French, history, biography and travel. He 
learned this language when a young man, and revived 
his knowledge of it some twenty years ago. His library 
of twenty-five hundred volumes is very methodically 
arranged and cataloged. The bookcases are of the sim- 
plest description. They line all the available wall space of 
the library. The shelves are only deep enough to ac- 
commodate one row of books. and they are full. He 
lamented the fact that there was no room for more 
books. When I asked what encyclopedia he used he 
replied that he should like the‘ Britannica,” but had to 
content himself with ‘‘ Appleton’s” and ‘‘ The Library of 

Universal Knowledge.” 

Neal Dow’s presence in his home is a perpetual bene- 
diction. The mental picture of him which I brought 
away with me and which persists in memory is my first 
impression as I saw him when I entered the house in the 
November gloaming. He was sitting in his library 
reading before a glowing cos! fire in the open grate, the 


Easter is a sort of annual Sabbath, one chosen to mar- 
shal the procession of the festal days. Why not make 
it outwardly the most gladsome, as we assume it to 
symbol the especial joy of the spirit ? 

Since the Deacon nods a partial assent to this, I will 
go further in the argument for fine clothes on Easter. 
Easter is a pleige of the resurrection of the body, when 
our outward man, shall be ‘‘ clothed upon ” most glori- 
ously. Wesit in church on that day and think—if the 
minister will let us—of the coming time when the eye 
shall be undimmed even as it looks upon the splendor of 
‘* a new heaven and new earth”; when the face shall 
shine with the reflected fairness of ‘the King in his 
beauty”; when the limbs shall be remodeled to angelic 
grace and strength, that wea may run to perform our 
part in the blessed service of God ; when the wrinkles of 
age and care shall have been destroyed by the new spirit 
of immortal youth. Of that new manhood the disciples 
caught a glimpse oa the Mount of Transfiguration. Not 
only did the Master’s ‘‘ face shine as the sun,” but also 
‘shis raiment became shining, exceeding white as snow, 
so that no fuller on earth could white them.” Why 
should we not wear our best clothes when we meet to 
praise him for the hope of one day being with him and 
like him? If * praise is comely,” may not comeliness be 
an element of praise? 

The Deacon has been fumbling his New Testament and 
his fingers are between the leaves of the First Epistle of 
Peter, where he reads, ‘‘ Whose adorning, let it not be 
that outward adorning of plaiting the hair, and of wear- 
ing of gold, or of putting on of apparel ; but let it be the 
hidden man of the heart, in that which is not corrupti- 
ble, even the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
isin the sight of God of great price.” But I have the 
commentary ready, where so good an exegete as Canon 
Cook says of the passage : ‘‘ This form of expressionis a 
common Hebraism, and implies not a prohibition of out- 
ward adorning, but a declaration of its worthlessness if 
opposed to, or separated from inward graces.” We learn, 
too, that the ‘plaiting of the hair’ was an outrageous 
freak of female pride which even the satirists derided ; 
and that the ‘‘ wearing of gold” referred to the custom of 
carrying much of one’s wealth on the person to display 
one’s financial standing. This, then, is no more of a 
prohibition of wearing our best clotbes to church than 
Christ's command: ‘‘ Take no thought, saying, what 
shall we eat ?” forbids our having a good dinner and well 
served; at one such the Lord himself sat down in 
Simon’s house, and another he helped prepare in Cana of 
Galilee. 

At this point the Deacon and I come into agreement. 
I will preach on ‘‘ Good Clothes for the Soul” on Easter. 
And I know of no better text than this : ‘* Put ye on the 
Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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NEAL DOW AS GUEST AND HOST. 


BY MRS, JOSEPH COOK, 








Ir has been my good fortune to entertain Neal Dow 
as a guest in our Lake George home, and to be received 
as a guest in Neal Dow’s Portland home, 

In the summer of 1885 a temperance camp meeting 
was held in a grove on Lake Champlain not far from 
the ruins of Fort Ticonderoga, which Dean Stanley says 
is the most interesting place in America—after Niagara. 
It certainly is the most interesting historic ruin in Amer- 
ica. Neal Dow, the Grand Old Man of this Republic, 
was one of the speakers at this open-air meeting, as 
were also Frances E. Willard and Mrs. M. H. Hunt, the 
National Superintendent of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction. 

The Convention continued through several days. At 
that time Neal Dow had passed his eigbtieth birthday. 
This seemed a great age to me, and as I thought he 
might require some special attention I asked Mrs. Hunt, 
who had preceded Neal Dow as our guest, how I could 
take the best care of him. All my apprehensions van- 
ished when I heard her merry laugh, as she exclaimed : 
‘Take care of Neal Dow! You will find he is quite able 
to take care of himself and of you too!” And so it 
proved. He was as alert and active asa boy. Mr. Cook 
and I have often told our friends that compared with 
our octogenarian guest we felt aged and infirm ! 

He ran where we walked. He sprang out of the car- 
riage before we had hardly risen from our seats. With 
a wiry frame, unencumbered with superfluous adi- 
pose, all his movoments were quick and eager. I have 
a vision of him now running, one sunny morning, down 
the grassy hill slope to a grove near the house to cut his 
initials on a beech tree on which Miss Willard, a few 
days after, inscribed her own. 

As recently as November, 1893, it was my privilege to 
spend four days under Neal Dow’s roof. This house was 
built by him in 1829, in anticipation of his marriage, 
and was furnished by his betrothed. They were mar- 
ried January 20th, 1830; and instead of taking a bridal 
journey the young couple came directly to their home. 
Here ten children were born to them, seven sons and 
three daughters. The daughters are all living, but only 
one son is left ; and he, with his wife and daughter, who 
has just been graduated from Smith College, makes his 

home with his father. The mother died in 1883, The 
eldest daughter, who is married and lives in Lancaster, 
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soft lamplight adding radiance to the abundant silken, 
snow-white hair which was a veritable crown of glory. 
* Alive he sat among his books, 
The peace of God was in his looks.” 
Bostow, Mass. 
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CHURCH UNITY PRACTICALLY CONSIDERED 


BY PROF, CHARLES W. SHIELDS, D.D. 








It is probable that some sincere Christians do not real- 
ly want Church unity upon any terms. They seem to 
be still under the influence of anti-Church prejudices, 
inherited from ancestral conflicts with a false ecclesi- 
asticism in the Old World. Anything like a union of 
denominations in one Church system would, in their 
view, breed the evils of such ecclesiasticism in some of 
its lowest forms. Apparently, there is nothing they 
dread so much as ecclesiastical politics. 

It is pleasant to find that a representative Congrega- 
tionalist, like Dr. Ward, does not share these scruples. 
In his article of last week he proposes to dismiss 
“ideals” and seize the question as an ecclesiastical poli- 
tician. He tells us that “it is not a moral religious 
question particularly, but one of practical ecclesiastical 
politics”; not even ‘‘ an academical question,” but sim- 
ply a problem of “ecclesiastical statesmanship.” And 
he has given an example. On behalf of some future 
Council he has framed a new quadrilateral in lieu of the 
Four Articles known as the Seriptures, the Creeds, 
the Sacraments and the Historic Episcopate. He 
has not, indeed, ventured to construct any new 
sacred canon, any new catholic creed, any new 
divine sacrament, any new historic ministry. He 
has only formulated four new abstract propositions to 
take the place of canon, creed, ritual and polity and thus 
supersede the effete wisdom of the Christian ages, as 
well as the idealistic dreams of surrounding Christen- 
dom, by one stroke of the pen of ecclesiastical diplo- 
macy, 

I will not say of these propositions what their author 
has said of the overtures from Chicago and Lambeth, 
that ‘‘they are hardly worth discussing.” I will only 
say that there isno need to discuss them or even to state 
them. They are the pleasantries of an ecclesiasticism 
which can view the question of Church unity neither as 
a moral question nor as a religious question, and only as 
an ecclesiastical question in a political sense. 

It is still possible, however, to view it as a moral and 
religious question. There are those who can view it 
even as a Christian question, as the chief Christian 
question of our time. And to such idealists it is also 
beginning to appear as a very practical question ; I had 
almost said—as a question of practical politics. Distant 
as the reunion of Christendom may be in Greece and 
Rome, the Greeks and Romans are at our own doors, 
especially the Romans. Hopeless as it might seem to 
marshal the Salvation Army inside of the Quadrilateral, 
there are some large Christian bodies almost inside with- 
out knowing it. The historic Churches of the Reforma- 


tion already possess the canon, creeds and sacraments, - 


and are in various stages of reaction toward the 
Historic Episcopate. Other less ecclesiastical denomi- 
nations, we may hope, will better appreciate these exist- 
ing bonds of Church unity as they becume familiar with’ 
them, and grow more ecclesiastical in the best sense of 
the word. Indeed, a few Congregationalists and Pres- 
byterians as well as Episcopalians are actually studying 
the proposals of the reverend and learned House of 
Bishops, and find them to be intrinsically worthy of 
consideration—as worthy of consideration as if they had 
emanated from the Congregational Council or the Pres- 
byterian Assembly. 

While I write twenty-five bishops are in courteous cor- 
respondence with the editor of this journal concerning 
the fourth article of Church unity. The readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT expect Dr. Ward to be getting ready for 
the millennium which is passing before his eyes. 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


[Of course, as was sufficiently indicated, I think, I re- 
gard Church Unity, whether by consolidation or con- 
federation or heart fellowship, as a tremendous ‘‘ moral 
and religious question.” Only the methods of obtaining 
it belong to ecclesiastical politics. And of course my 
four propositions were not ‘‘to take the place of canon, 
creed, ritual and polity,” but as a suggestion looking to 
a confederation in which all these might be retained by 
the confederated bodies. —WILLIAM HAYES WarpD.] 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 
BY KATE FOOTE. 


THE political part of Washington had two surprises 
last week. The Tariff bill was put into such a shape 
that it was printed for the benefit of the Finance Com- 
mittee, which has it in charge. It was not brought be- 
fore the body to be discussed—not at all. Simply it was 
shaped so that the members of the committee felt that 
they had something detinite before them. Never have 
the corridors of Congress been so thronged with dele- 
gations as in this session. Never have Senators been so 
overwhelmed with visitors and with letters, When it 
was found that Mr. Hill was not in favor of free trade, 
he received calls from visiting delegations. One hundred 
and fifty people called on him in one day. He finally 
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had to say: ‘‘I cannot see another person. It is im- 
possible for me to meet one more.” Yet there are people 
who think that the manufacturing interests of this 
country are of so little consequence that this sudden 
and violent change which the Democratic platform 
desired, and which the Wilson Tariff bill put into prac- 
tical shape, is a trifling matter, and can be settled off- 
hand and without any question as to who is hurt and 
who is not hurt by it. The edges of the schedules of the 
bill have been softened somewhat since it got to the 
Senate. The various trust companies throughout the 
United States are receiving consideration, as any one 
can see who looks over the copy now being considered 
by the committee. A duty is put upon sugar and upon 
iron, raw wool is left on the free list; the reduction in 
the duties of manufactured wools is to begin December 
2d, 1894. But there may still be changes in the bill be- 
fore it has passed the Senate, gone back to the House, 
been conferred upon there, and finally sent back to the 
President ; it is only until the name of Mr, Cleveland is 
affixed to it that the bill can be considered a settled thing. 

The Seigniorage Bill had a varied existence before it 
was finally passed upon. Mr. Bland led a sad life for 
many days while it was in the House. He had occasion 
to speak severely of his Democratic friends, and he was 
twitted by the Republicans because he could not handle 
the great, awkward majority on the Democratic side so 
as to get a quorum or a close of debate ; and the whole 
system of legislation made one think of a cockchafer 
impaled on the point of a pin. It could spin round and 
round, but could not get off or do anything but buzz. 
Mr. Bland followed it over to the Senate, and sat there 
chewing, chewing what sort of a cud no man after such 
a debate as he had recently headed in the House could 
say—whether it was sweet or bitter, chewing gum or 
tobacco—while the Senators told him the faults of the 
bill or advocated it, as did Mr. Stewart and Mr. Peffer, 
and also, to the astonishment of many of his friends, Mr. 
Lindsay, of Kentucky. Soon after the bill was brought 
up and was under discussion in the regular way—Mr. 
Faulkner, of West Virginia, being in the chair, and a 
general quietness pervading the chamber with the feeling 
that nothing would interrupt the *‘ regular grind” of Mr. 
Stewart speaking upon an amendment he had offered (for 
Mr. Stewart was never known to stop when he once began 


_upon silver)—he suddenly withdrew the amendment, 


and Mr. Faulkner proceeded to put the bill through 
the steps preliminary to its passage; he actually got it 
to the third reading when Mr. Hoar made a motion to 
adjourn, which passed and was all that saved the Bland 
Bill from being an act passed by both Houses with only 
a debate of an hour in the Senate, the most deliberative 
body of all. It was hopelessly past the stage of amend- 
ment, buton the next day when it came up the men who 
had it in charge, with Mr. Harris, of Tennessee, decided 
that it should come to a vote the following Thursday. 
Mr. Bland sat chewing, chewing and smiling above his 
chew, at the prospect of his bill being passed, he did not 
care how ; but the Senate by the quickness of Mr. Hoar 
was spared the disgrace of having so important a bill re- 
ceive no more attention than it would, had Mr. Faulk- 
ner and Mr. Stewart succeeded in their little plan. 
__ The Seigniorage Bill passed, as everybody knows, 41 to 
30. Mr>Gleveland, itis now said, will leave the bill to a 
ten days’ fate—neither signing nor vetoing, a neutral 
sort of proceeding which is not characteristic of him. 
The government of the city of Washington, or rather 
of the District of Columbia, is unlike any other form of 
government on this continent. The recent contest in 
the House over the bill for the appropriations for the 
District make one realize the differences between it and 
any other ten miles square in creation. At one time it 
had a Governor and a territorial way of managing 
things—then the men voted and elected who should rule 
them. But somebody discovered that it was subversive 
of the peace which should reign, around the legislators 
gathered here from all parts of the Union, to find politi- 
cal squabbles such as they had left behind them, alive 
and active here; it took their minds off from that lofty 
contemplation of free trade and free silver which alone 
should absorb their thoughts, and so another style of 


government was evolved to fit the District neatly to its” 


outermost limits and no further. By this arrangement 
even the men are no better treated than the women; 
they have no vote—they are governed. This is said to 
be the reason why the Woman Suffrage Convention 
meets here every year—the lady members like to see men 
who are no better off than themselves, Three Commis- 
sioners and a District Committee in the House and an- 
other in the Senate make the governing body of the Dis- 
trict. The expenses of governing are said to be equally 
divided between the citizens and the government, and 
each party thinks it has a hard time because the other will 
not do more. Of the two, one leans toward the present 
arrangement, altho at first sight it seems as if the 
citizen could not help himself except by protestations to 
the Commissioners when he is overtaxed, or when the 
committee in the House attempts some particularly try- 
ing form of economy. But he is not practically so de- 
fenseless as he seems. 

The Government property in the District is untaxed 
and is of immense value, so that the taxation has to be 
assessed on a basis which leaves that out; yet there are 
men in Congress who every year make the attempt to 
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force the whole expense of the city government upon 
the citizens, and who cumber the money when, it is 
granted, with such restriction and vote it so insufficienty 
that the grounds around the Capitol itself are never as 
well keptas they ought to be. The grass is interspersed 
with wild garlic and is not kept well mowed or watered, 
and the shrubbery has a wild, weedy look, and much of 
it is overgrowing its boundaries and ought to be re- 
moved, The grounds were well calculated to be beauti- 
ful; but they should be as well kept as those of a private 
citizen. The trees planted singly and in groups are 
doing well, and one or two of them are historic as planted 
at the request of Sumner, or retained in certain places at 
the request of other men who felt a personal interest in 
the beautiful appearance of the Nation’s Capitol. 

Mr. De Armand, a little member from Missouri, has 
headed the struggle against the well-being of the Capital 
city for some years, and he tried it again in this session. 
He fought hard to make the city pay the expenses, with a 
carefully arranged paragraph or two, in which the Gen- 
eral Government was required to pay a very meager part 
of the taxation. He was met by Mr. Springer, of Illinois, 
Mr. Walker, of Massachusetts, Mr. Cogswell, and others 
of both parties, who showed him that the appropriations 
would be small enough at the best, even that in the 
matters connected with the health of the city, the drain- 
age and sewage being cut down to $40,000, while for the 
schoolhouses only $39,000 are given, and this in a city of 
200,000 inhabitants. Mr. Springer said, among other 
things, in opposition to Mr. De Armand and his proposed 
change, that there are 17,500 employés residing in 
the District, generally heads of families, each of them 
probably representing four other people, making a popu- 
lation of 87,000 persons; these are people. from every 
State in the Union, not taxpayers here, but citizens of 
other States. But they enjoy the benefits of the city, its 
streets and lights, its schools ; the city does not belong to 
the people of the District, but to the whole United States. 
The city government should be in harmony with the 
Government of the United States, so that the legislative 
body of the United States may never be confronted by a 
local government which might be hostile in its senti- 
ments. So the bill passed, and Mr. De Armand was 
postponed to another year. 

Mr. Moody held his religious meetings here for three 
weeks, and they were fully attended during that time ; 
indeed, crowded is the proper word to use for the evening 
meetings. If it rained, that made no difference; for 
each person thought that the weather would prevent 
people in general from going, but should not prevent 
him, and so each went and the crowd was as great in 
foul weather as in fair. Of Mr. Moody himself, one 
says, after looking at him and after hearing him: “ He is 
one whom the common people hear gladly.” Dr. Bartlett 
said of him: ‘He is a plain man filled with the Holy 
Ghost.” 

In the audiences I noticed the common people—some 
of them looked as if they were candidates for the police 
court and the jail—men with prognathous jaws, their 
eyes set too near each other in their heads, and a mean, 
skulking look in their faces. These are the ones whom 
we would rather see at a prayer-meeting than in the 
aforesaid police court. Then there were women, the 
working women, honest and plain, the maid servant and 
the cook, and on the platform, Mrs. Cleveland, Mrs. 
Bissell and the wives of many of the pastors of city 
churches ; but not many of the fashionable people. Mr. 
Moody said he did not ask them to come, nor those 
whose beliefs were firmly established, it was the common 
people to whom he came, \ 

And now since Mr. Moody has gone, the interest he 
awoke in people is the question; did he arouse them so 
that they would stay awake? did he really add to the 
membership in any churches? was the interest perma- 
nent? I asked the minister of one of the popular churches 
in Washington what he thought. He said : ‘‘ The addition 
to my church has not been anything noticeable. But 
the Methodist and Baptist churches have received great 
numbers, nearly two thousand in all; they are people 
who are in earnest and who have made a confession of 
their faith in earnest and with the best intentions for the 
future.” Perhaps I ought to have gone further and asked 
if there was any decrease in crime and fewer arrests in 
the police courts at the time of the meetings or since 
then; but I did not. Perhaps it is too much to ask that 
two thousand people should all be so bad that their re- 
ligious awakening should affect the criminal returns in 
their city. The meetings were without an accident— 
which is very remarkable when one considers the crowds 
that filled Convention Hall to the wi ndow ledges, and* 
when positively not one more could get in, made over- 
flow meetings at neighboring places. No women fainted, 
nobody made a stampede, and when, in one instance, a 
lamp was upset on the stairs, there was no rush of 
frightened people, making the matter worse, and it was 
put out immediately. 

Two officers in our Civil War, both men of note and at 
present members of Congress, told of their struggles. 
Said the first speaker : 


‘(In my command we had a brigade band, not a regi- 
mental band, so that I had no especial command over it. 
The men were good musicians, but drunkenness was like a 
pestilence among them. They had been drunk so often, 
with the fighting that usually accompanies that accom 
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plishment, that half their instruments were knocked out 
of shape. Every sort of thing had been done to make them 
reform, without effect. The General commanding the 
brigade decided to reduce them to the ranks again, and 
was on the point of doing so when somebody said: ‘Send 
them to Colonel Curtis. He has the reputation of being 
able to handle men; let him try.’ So they were placed 
under my orders. The men did not want to be dismissed ; 
they furbished up their instruments, pasted cloth over the 
broken ones, and bent the rest of them back into shape, 
andcame over to our headquarters. For a little while 
all went well. Then they were sent for by some offi- 
cers of the division to play at an entertainment, 
and came back mildly drunk. Again they were 
sent for to be at something else, and came back in a 
worse state, and the third time they were sent for 
they went so far as to get into a fight again with their in- 
struments. Evidently something had to be done ; I sum- 
moned them to my tent the next morning ; we were en- 
camped in a pine grove with many stumps of trees that 
had been cut down, left three or four feet high. I directed 
them to stand on these stumps ina semicircle and made 
the bandmaster place himself in front of them, and told 
him to order each man to play something different from the 
other. They began, and stood it for a few minutes—then 
the punishment commenced—the discords ; the air was rent 
with them; it was ear splitting, head splitting. Some of 
them actually fell off their stumps, and had to be forced 
back and set to playing again, while my soldiers stood at a 
distance and jeered at them. I made them keep it up until 
I was afraid they would have nervous prostration, and then 
[ told them that would be their punishment every time 
they broke the regulations in the way they lately had, and 
dismissed them. It was enough. There might have been 
some drinking among them as separate men, but as a band 
they were cured of drunkenness, and I had no more trouble 
with them.” 

By a pleasant coincidence General Curtis, who tells 
this story, is.a warm advocate of the abolition of capital 
punishment, and in general an advocate of preventive 
measures, calculated to produce the effect rather than of 
jails, imprisonments and hangings. He is a member of 
the House of Representatives from New York, and has 
introduced a bill into that body forbidding death as a 
penalty forcrime. He has studied the subject of pun- 
ishment for crime for many years, and to meet him on 
the question of capital punishment is to invite defeat in 
argument if not conviction and a consequent change 
of heart. The other story equally moral in its results 
will have to wait to another letter. 
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THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 














Goop paintings, from the technical point of view, the 
Society always demands, even if it cannot always com- 
mand masterpieces. Who hangs his picture upon these 
walls must be able to speak the language of art without 
stammering or halting; but what he says the Society 
leaves to his own discretion. He may have only banalities 
or platitudes or elegant nothings, at his command, or his 
brush may express tender or noble or vigorous thought. So, 
in the catalog of this Sixteenth Annual Exhibition are the 
names of one hundred and eighty-eight men and women 
who prove in three hundred examples that they know their 
handicraft. 

The daily papers have given long lists of good paintings 
here; perhaps THE INDEPENDENT does better to speak 
only of work which seems to have a direct bearing upon 
the progress of American Art, for the Society is in its van- 
guard. i 

The place of honor lately occupied by Mr. Zorn’s portrait 
of Mrs, Potter Palmer is filled by a large canvas by the 
President, Mr. W. M. Chase. It is a dignified, simple, 
charmingly handled ‘ Portrait of Mrs. C.” She wears a 
black dress and a white cashmere shawl, drawn together 
by one hand, its long fringe partly concealing the other 
hand, which gathers the folds of her dress. The buack- 
ground isin flat tones; the face, more turned toward the 
spectator than the figure,is painted with care and deci- 
sion, and holds its rightful importance. There is none of 
the dizzy, bewitching dash of Mr. Zorn’s painting. Its 
good painting is too good mannered to boast of its clever- 
ness, The painters all praise its quiet elegance, never 
hurried, never slighted, a decided advance upon anything 
which Mr, Chase has done before. Among other excellent 
contribations by the President may be mentioned a large, 
still-life study—copper, brass, red peppers, etc.—quite 
worthy of Vallon, and a three-quarter-length portrait of 
Mr. Jules Turcas, which is as individual and excellent a 
likeness as one can conceive. It is the man himself, and 
the harmony of fawn browns is delightful. In the same 
toom a little study of the Shinnecock Hills in autumn, a 
sportsman in the middle distance, shows another phase of 

« Mr. Chase’s talent at its best. In landscape and portrait- 
ure Mr. Chase feels the impulse of the new art currents, 
altho he is developed, not dominated by them. 

Besides Mr. Chase’s ‘“‘ Little Daughter Dorothy,” two 
other baby portraits grace the exhibition. One by Miss 
Celia Beaux, who wields as free a brush as Sargent in 
draperies, tho possibly not his equal in refinements of 
flesh painting, represents a fragile little one dressed in 
white and wearing a pink hat. Its shy, bright glance and 
wavering steps tell that it would not dare be there without 
the nurse’s hand, to which it clings, its white dress against 
the white of her apron. It was a daring thing, almost un- 
avoidable and yet not quite allowable, to cut off the nurse 
in the midst of her days (and figure), after she had served 
the rising generation as a background and support. 


‘ 
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** Baby Cora,” by Mr. J. Alden Weir, wears, also, a short 
white dress. The mother ia black sitting on the floor 


- holds the child aloft, stretching its arms upward. The 


shoulders of a dog, a great Dane, occupy the lower right 
corner of the canvas, the lines flowing into those of the 
mother’s dress with the glad rhythm ofthe sea. The tone 
of the receding flow forms the entire background; the 
baby’s bed comes into the upper left corner, balancing the 
great Dane, and a bright red chair, quite detached from 
other objects in the middle distance to the left and back 
of the mother, gives the note of color. This attempt at 
definite description of the picture is made to show how 
strongly the Japanese idea of composition has taken 
possession of Mr. Weir ; and the picture is so able that we 
can but regard itas a foreshadowing of the next great 
wave of influence which will lift onward the American 
school. This canvas is fit to be built into the wall of a 
house intended to last for generations. Its aerial perspec- 
tive is so subtle in the apparently flat tones employed 
that, altho air bathes the figures, there is no feeling that 
the stability of the wail is broken by the picture. In pass- 
ing, the anatomy of the baby (a pocket likeness of the 
painter) is not very successful, neither is its drapery, and 
the mother’s foot is rather a reminiscence of Chinese than 
of Japanese art. 

Leaving other portraits to be considered later, this lack 
of flatness of effect—a requisite in all large decorative pic- 
tures—is one of the reasons which makes one acquiesce in 
the decision of the jury which, by a majority of two votes, 
awarded the Shaw prize of $1,500 to another picture, rather 
than to Mr. Du Mond’s ambitious canvas, ‘‘ The Baptism of 
Christ.”” Many artists felt that an attempt at large, seri- 
ous art should be encouraged, forgetting that a great sub- 
ject and a great canvas do not make great art. Neither is 
a magnified easel picture a decoration. Mr. Du Mond has 
done much better work, and doubtless will again. 

The prize fell to Mr. Henry Oliver Walker. He widens 
one’s horizon and uplifts the soul in his delightful little 
canvas, entitled ‘The Singers.”’ A girl and her younger 
brother hold a scroll of music; their classic draperies, in 
subdued tones, harmonize with the Jandscape, their child- 
ish, innocent faces are upturned in arrested attention, and 
they are one with nature. But they are not ‘The 
Singers’’—they are listening ; and, as we fall under the ar- 
tist’s spell, we, too, look up, and almost hear the birds! 

Between “ The Singers ”’ and ‘‘ The Portrait of Mrs. C.” 
is Mr. Charles A. Platt’s Webb prize picture, called 
“Spring.” It isa rolling landscape, with clouds towering 
over the far hills. The near field is tinted by ‘‘red-top” in 
bloom. There are trees in the valley and edging the hills. 
This landscape is not by any means the best in the exhibi- 
tion; others of greater merit are debarred, the painters 
having received the prize in previous years or being ever 
forty years of age. It is solid, extremely conscientious, but 
overworked and not quite clear in color. Mr. Ochtman’s 
‘“*Winter Morning,” Mr. Dearth’s sensitive ‘‘ New England 
Spring,’ Mr. Edward P. Hayden’s “Rainy Day” (spoiled 
iu the framing), Mr. Weir’s unromantic-titled ‘‘ Willimantic 
Thread Factory,’’ Mr. Abbott H. Thayer’s simple study of 
a “ Pond,” Mr. Twachtman’s “ Waterfall,” and, above all, 
Mr. Theodore Robinson’s canal view in the south room, do 
one’s soul good. The last is most lovable in color in the 
middle distance where a canal boat is drawn up along 
shore in an inlet, and smoke from the boatmen’s cottages 
curls up beyond; the canal stretches away so far in the dis- 
tance, and the sky is so tender and far beyond it all! 

The sea is better painted than one often sees it; the bold 
breakers on the shore by Mrs. Howard Russell Butler ; the 
polished swell of the channel, by Mr. Simmons (this picture 
took the silver Temple Medal at Philadelphia, last year); 
the mid-sea by Mr. Bogert, and the witchery of the tide 
creeping over green rocks under cover of the fog, by Mr. 
J. Humphreys Johnston. 

Mrs. Kenyon Cox’s ‘‘Fates ’’ is anambitious composition 
after the school of Poussin, remarkably successful for so 
young a painter. Another classical composition called 
** Aurora,” by Mr. W. H. Low, gives great pleasure albeit 
its name does not suggest the picture with its flowing 
lines and dropping fountain. A picture which fulfills its 
name is Mr. Robert Gordon Hardie’s ‘“‘ Lady of the Nine- 
teenth Century.’”’ The upper part of the head is well 
shaded by the hat and holds its place with the lower part 
of the face which catches attention asit would in nature. 
The rich and modern coloring of the dress against a bril- 
liant Hastern background and the character in the face, 
self-poised, trying all things, holding fast that which is 
good is typical of our day. 

To return to portraiture, a fine, robust portrait, full of 
vigor and color, is Mr. Beckwith’s, owned by the Fencers’ 
Club, of New York, of Mr. John Murray Mitchell. The 
rich toned fencer’s custume, glove and suggested foil, espe- 
cially the ungloved hand supported by the belt, give play 
for masterly handling, reminding one of Titian. It is hard 
not to be cramped in portraiture by somebody’s else idea 
of what the likeness should be; but if the head were 
equal in color and treatment to the hand, this portrait 
would be unapproached in the exhibition. Mr. Albert E. 
Sterner’s *‘ Portrait of a Lady ”’ (skied as most of the dark 
pictures are to give the line to the dazzling, mother-of- 
pearl pictures of the day) seems toescape the conventional, 
and so does Mr. Prellwitz’s little portrait of a man and 
woman holding hands. It is such a portrait as a grateful 
son might paint of the father and mother who have sacri- 
ficed and toiled in a very narrow sphere that his horizon 
might be wider than their own. The mother’s face is 
simply beautiful in character. A portrait of alady in a 
chair, by Mr. Thorne, tho conventional, is sincere and mas- 
terly ; the young face and form and elegant surroundings 
are well seen, und not prettyfied. Mr. Herter paints him- 
self and wife by lamplight most delightfully. In his ideal 
profile of ‘‘ Charmian,”’ he ranges himself with Mr. Dewing 
and other painters to whom the sensuous, refined and ele- 
gant appeal strongly. Mr. Dewing seems to find certain 
recent criticism ‘constructive’ in the sense that this 
picture, a wonderful little full length in blue greens 
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against blue greens, is more typical in its refined sensu 
— of expression than any he has ever exhibited be- 
‘ore. 

For abrupt contrast let us turn to the ascetic village 
church interior, by Ernest C. Peixotto, with its monot- 
onous white pillars and arches, its brown seats ranging so 
fur away in the evenly lighted church, a browned peas ant 
seated here and there—a veritable tour de force; to the 
“‘Potato Gatherers,” by Mr. Horatio Walker; to the vil- 
Jage street and its bowed “oldest inhabitant,” by Mr. 
Birge Harrison (bearing a subtle reminiscence of Cazin). 
These are all notable for their sincerity, elevation of 
thought and contempt of prettiness. But most thoughtful 
of them all, striking the high note of art in the exhibition, 
are the little canvases by Mr. Franzén called “‘ Builders ” 
and “‘ The Housebuilder.”” Mr. Franzén, after a dizzying 
course through the wildest impressionistic streaks of giddy 
colors, appears to have settled upon a sober style, in which 
the tricks of art are forgotten in the desire to depict what is 
human and universal. Among the artists these two little 
pictures—a carpenter resting under a tree, with his wife 
who pares potatoes and his little girl; two carpenters, one 
working, the other thinking—are the sensations of the 
year. 

Miss Elizabeth Nourse’s large canvas of mother and 
children by candlelight is placed high, but must uot be 
overlooked. 

Of the many nude studies, Mr. Robert Reid’s (tho, per- 
haps, the light tones so characteristic of the exhibition 
are overdone) is successful in the drawing and fire light 
on his figure, and a close inspection shows him perhaps the 
most successful master of the juxtapositon of pure colors 
to produce light. Mr. Joseph De Camp’s figure reflected 
in the mirror, where the striped effect is blended by suffi- 
cient distance, is perhaps the ablest of the studies of the 
nude. 

In reviewing the exhibition, in spite of the deplored ab- 
sence of work by Mr. Thayer, Mr. Brush, Mr. Blashfield, 
Mr. Sargent, Mr. Shirlaw and Mr. La Farge, this sixteenth 
exhibition (necessarily an anti-climax to the one preceding 
the World’s Fair), shows an advance in average merit. 





We are informed that the Scandinavian and Dutch 
pictures of the last exhibition are yet in the basement of 
the Fine Arts Building. They cannot be taken out of the 
country until certain knots in the revenue red tape are 
untied. Meanwhile, a revenue officer guards them, to 
whom the Society of American Artists is paying twelve 
dollars aday. Did any one say that American art is “‘ pro- 
tected ’’? 

New YorK Clty. 








Sanitary. 


THE NOTABLE ABUNDANCE OF CENTENA- 
RIANS, 

ABOUT twenty-five years ago a man called Captain Lar- 
brush enjoyed quite a notoriety in New York from his 
reputation as an alleged centenarian. Thorough investi- 
gation showed his hundred-year claim to be unfounded, 
altho he must have been a man of rare constitutional te- 
nacity of life; for his record, instead of being the usual 
one in such cases of ‘he never was sick in his life till his 
last illness,” showed that he had had many attacks of one 
sort and another; and a post mortem proved that he had 
lived many years with some of his organs diseased in a 
Manner and to a degree that would have killed a man of 
less tough fiber much sooner. A wide newspaper notoriety 
of this case set a number of people to looking up the 
records of alleged centenarians, of whom miany were 
found among colored persons born in the South and Irish 
immigrants, but close scrutiny showed that a large ma- 
jority of these could be clearly traced only to a little be- 
yond eighty years; and often the record broke down at 
seventy and a little beyond. 

But at the same time the attention of a prominent Brit- 
ish Medical Society was called to the subject, and a com- 
mittee was authorized to examine the claims of centena- 
rians over there by the aid of parish registers. As the 
English peasant was generally a stay-at-home, it was 
comparatively easy to learn just when he was born; and 
here, too, it was found that the little claim to distinction 
founded on a hundred years of life generally melted away 
before the entry in the register—not that in all these cases 
there was an intention of fraud ; but really all people who 
could testify to the contrary had passed away before the 
*last-leaf’”? claimant, and he generally had but a dim 
memory of many things, and none whatever of circum- 
stances that could aid in fixing the date of his birth. 

Attention to the foregoing is requested, to show either 
that people do live longer now, or that the ubiquitous 
paragraphist smokes out the facts in every case, so that 
there is a great apparent increase in the actual occurrence 
of century-old people. Scarcelya day passes without the 
record of the death of some one beyond a hundred, and in 
most cases they are persons belonging to people of intelli- 
gence, whose dates of birth are to be found on the leaves 
inserted between the Old and New Testaments in the heir- 
loom family Bible. No doubt about it in the minds of care- 
ful medical obervers, our grandfathers did die too young. 





THE old maxim, ‘‘Keep what you’ve got, and get 
what you can,” is applied with excellent results by those 
doctors wh® recognize the true nature of *‘ weariness,’ as 
charmingly set forth in a recent lecture by Mr. Michael 
Foster, the eminent English writer on physiology, that 
has been reprinted in this country. He demonstrates the 
loss of vital force by every movement, and explains the 
true rationale of real repose, and shows us how nervous 
prostration is conquered in certain sanitary establish- 
ments, We quote a late item: 


“ A modern treatment for nervous prostration requires that 
the patient be put to bed in a quiet room and fed for weeks on 
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enormous quantities of milk. He must take exercise, however, 
and this he does by proxy through the device of massage. He 
must do absolutely nothing for himself, and if his nose itches the 
nurse must scratch it. Patients under such treatment some- 
times gain four or five pounds of flesh per week. It is, of course, 
a luxury of the rich.” 


..Among other efforts to regulate the exorbitant charges 
of some of its citizens, the Russian Government has pub- 
lished a regulation fixing the fees to be claimed by doc- 
tors, The cities are divided into three classes—those with 
more than 50,000, those between 5,000 and 50,000, and those 
under 5,000 inhabitants. The patients, also, are divided 
into three classes, the first including capitalists, proprie- 
tors, etc., the second members of the liberal professions, 
and the third the rest of the population. The fees are of 
three grades—five rubles for the first class, three rubles 
for the second, and thirty kopeks for the third. 


.-It has always been charged by pagan unbelievers 
that priests have made a profitable monopoly of the “‘ con- 
secrated ground,’”’ in which many a man feels he must lie 
at last, if his soul is going to have any probable likelihood 
of repose; and this may account for the opposition now be- 
ing made by the clergy of Denmark to the practice of cre- 
mation that has been duly legalized, but doesn’t seem 
likely to be put in action. 


_ 








Science. 


FARMERS and vegetable growers believe that cucumbers, 
melons, pumpkins and squashes grown near each other 
will be so influenced by the pollen from the different 
classes of flowers as to considerably modify the character 
of the fruit, and in many cases to render them worthless. 
Hence the advice is often given never to plant any of these 
classes near each other. Even works treating of exact sci- 
ence bring up this impression as an authenticated fact, 
and use it to show that there is an immediate effect on the 
quality of fruit following fertilization by the pollen of 
some other species. Some eminent experimenters, such as 
Naudin, in France, and Bailey, in our own country, have 
tried the matter by actual artificial fertilization, with the 
result of showing, not only that there is no immediate 
effect on the fruit, but that there is nofruit at all! The 
several species of cucurbits will not cfoss. Recently Pro- 
fessor Pammel, of Iowa Experiment Station, has gone 
over the ground again, and with the same results. In 
every case the pollen was either wholly impotent, or, if 
some of the crossed flowers seemed to develop, the fruit 
withered before maturity or was otherwise imperfect. The 
story, therefore, falls to the ground, and cultivators need 
have no fear of growing these several crops in close prox- 
imity. As to the general principle that orchard trees are 
influenced in their fruit by the pollen of other varieties, it 
will also have to be classed with the many similar state- 
ments classed as ‘‘ not proven.” 





-.Much work has recently been done on electrical 
tishes, of which there are about fifty species, tho the 
electrical organs of only five or six species have been 
studied in detail. There are, besides the electrical eel, the 
torpedo and other rays, and the réash, or thunderer fish of 
the Arabs (Melapterurus), which lives in the Nile, Niger, 
Senegal and other African rivers. The Nile is rich in these 
fishes, several kinds more or less pike-like (Mormyrus and 
Hyperopisus) having electrical organs, which have recent- 
ly been examined by Fritsch. There are two distinct types 
of electrical organs. One is closely related in structure to 
muscle (torpedo, eel and ray), while the other is more like 
asecreting gland, as in the thunderer fish. Both types 
comprise a great number of microscopical elements, each 


supplied with a nerve-fiber, which pass out from the spinal” 


cord or brain, and originate from large special nerve cells. 
The electricity is generated in the electric organ, but is 
only produced so as to give a ‘“‘shock”’ when it is set in 
motion by nervous impulses transmitted to it from the 
electric centers by the electric nerves. 


..Pictet finds that at the temperature of 112° Fahr. 
metallic sodium is not acted upon by hydrochloric acid. 
As the temperature rises, however, an action begins, and 
becomes moreand more energetic until an explosion occurs. 
In the same way marble is unaffected by hydrochloric 
acid at a very low temperature, showing how important 
a condition of chemical action is temperature. 








School and College. 


THE Superintendent of Public Instruction in this State, 
Mr. Crooker, in his annual report, pays particular atten- 
tion to what he calls the dual system of school administra- 
tion, and cites reasons in opposition to the expenditure of 
about‘a quarter of a million dollars yearly in bounties on 
percentages in academies, institutes, and other private 
or denominational schools for secondary instruction. 
These pefcentages are paid under the administration of the 
State Board of Regents, under a system to which we re- 
cently called attention in connection with our symposium 
on Catholics and Public Schools. The Superintendent ar- 
gues that, by this system, large sums of money are di- 
verted from the common schools, and that this money is 
needed to secure better teachers and better advantages in 
schools which are established for sparse populations. He 

_ says he is in favor of higher education, and upholds the 
liberal sentiment in favor of high schools and colleges ; 
but he thinks they ought to be supported by local taxation 
or endowments, together with ‘an equal pro rata appor- 
tionment with all the other public schools from all the pub- 
lic school funds.’”’ He also calls attention to the “‘ unneces- 
sary expense of sustaining two educational departments,” 
and recommends the Legislature to adopt measures to 
bring the dual system under one management. He reports 
12,015 public schools in the State, of which over 90 per cent. 
are outside the cities; the number of teachers employed 

was 32,476, and the attendance of pupils reached 1,088,228, 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


The cost of the schools was nearly $11,900,000. He notes an 
increase in the average salary p#id to teachers employed in 
the country schools and a decrease in the average paid to 
those in the city schools, 


.. Under a law of Congress military officers may be de- 
tailed as professors of military science in colleges or large 
institutions which make provision for them. There are 
some ninety-five such officers detailed, mostly lieutenants, 
but a few captains. Many of them are in State agricul- 
tural colleges, some of them in normal schools, and they are 
distributed pretty evenly over the country, North and 
South. Among the institutions to which officers are de- 
tailed are the Yale-Sheffield Scientific School, Knox College, 
De Pauw University, Iowa Wesleyan University, the Am- 
herst Agricultural College, the universities of Alabama, 
California, Illinois, Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Washington, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming, Cornell University, Wilberforce 
University, Girard College, Brown University and the 
University of Idaho. About ten of the institutions are 
under Catholic’ control, including Seton Hall College, 
Fordham, and the College of St. Francis Xavier in this 
city. 


--Knox College, Galesburg, Ill, observed Thursday 
February 15th, as Founders’ Day. The city was settled in 
the thirties by the Rev. George W. Gale and a band of his 
acquaintances from Western New York. Almost coinci- 
dentally with the settlement of the town occurred the 
founding oftheccllege. On the fifteenth of February, 1837, 
a charter was granted by the State Legislature, and upon 
the same day the old First Church was organized at Gales- 
burg. In the historic building of this body the exercises 
commemorative of the day were held. The gathering was 
notable for the feeling and enthusiasm manifested. The 
students marched in a body to the church, headed by the 
faculty and the invited guests. The Hon. W. Seldon Gale, 
son of the founder, read a paper descriptive of the conditions 
and purposes of theearly settlers. Stirring addresses were 
made by President Bradley, of Illinois College, Dr. Albion 
W. Small, of Chicago University, Dr. C. W. Leffingwell, 
and others. An entertainment was given by the con- 
servatory and the department of elocution in the after- 
noon. Inthe evening the Hon. George R. Peck, of Chicago, 
spoke to a crowded audience upon ‘‘ The Kingdom of 
Light.” Pres. John H. Finley announced that some 
$12,000 had been raised by the citizens of Galesburg toward 
the further endowment of the college. A strong effort is 
now beihg made to raise the $200,000 necessary to secure 
Dr. Pearsons’ promised gift of $50,000 more next June. 


.. The city of Charleston, S. C., has six public schools, 
four for whites and two for Negroes. The white schools 
are as large and commodious as those for the colored pupils, 
The population of the city is five twelfths white and seven- 
twelfths colored. Owing to the fact that so many colored 
pupils have to be turned away, two large private schools 
have just been established where payment is required, one 
having 230 and the other 400 pupils. 








Charities. 


THE late Mrs. Mary Hemenway, widow of Augustus 
Hemenway, a prominent Unitarian and reputed to be 
“the richest woman in Boston,” left an estate valued at 
$15,000,000. Her will, recently probated at Dedham, Mass., 
carries out the principles that guided her action in life. 
Intensely patriotic, her benefactions went largely for the 
education of the colored people at the South, especially to 





-the Hampton Institute and to Miss Bradley’s school at 


Wilmington, N. C. Through her influence sewing and 
cooking were introduced in the Boston public schools. 
She gave $100,000 for the preservation of the Old South 
Church, and inaugurated the course of popular lectures on 
American history, which have been held for several suc- 
cessive summers in that historic edifice. Her interest in 
American archeology and ethnology made her the patron- 
ess of exploring expeditions among the Zuni Indians and 
elsewhere, which have greatly enriched the stores of 
knowledge on those subjects. According to the published 
reports she left her entire estate, except some individual 
bequests, to three executors and trustees—her son, 
Augustus Hemenway, of Canton, and Charles J. 
Morrill and Reginald Gray. They are _ instructed 
to devote the net income accruing for the period 
of not more than fifteen years from the time of her 
decease to the support and furtherance of certain objects 
and undertakings in which she was interested during her 
life, ‘‘or other like public objects selected and adjudged 
best by said trustees, in such sums and proportions as said 
trustees shall deem best,” subject to any positive orders 
given in the will, and always in such manner as they have 
reason to believe would meet her approval were she alive. 
Among the undertakings specially mentioned are: First: 
Educational work in Boston or vicinity, such as the Boston 
Normal School of Gymnastics, for training teachers in the 
Ling, or Swedish system, and the Boston Normal School of 
Cookefy, both of which she wished to have continued under 
the able direction of Amy M. Homans. Second: The his- 
torical and educational work connected with the Old South 
Meeting House by lectures, leaflets and other publications, 
which have been heretofore carried on or assisted by her. 
Third: The study of thesubject of American archeology, 
in which Dr. J. Walter Feewkees and others are now em- 
ployed. Tothe Hampton Normal and Agricultural Insti- 
tute of Hampton, Va., she bequeaths the farm adjoining 
the Hemenway farm, known as the Lowry farm. It was 
her wish that any men or women engaged in archeological 
work at her expense, at the time of her death, shall con- 
tinue the work on the same terms if the results attained 
by them shall warrant such continuance. She also directs 
that the trustees shall,during or at the end of fifteen years, 
dispose of her collection of archeological, historical and 
educational objects and relics at their discretion, 








March 29, 1894, 


-.--The will of the late Rufus S. Frost, of Chelsea, Mass, 
gives more than $33,000 in public bequests. Among the 
donations are : $5,000 to the town of Marlborough, N. H., 
providing the town will spend a sum equal to 6 per cent. ot 
the same yeafly for the improvement of its public library, 
keeping the principal intact ; $5,000 to the Congregationa) 
Church, of Marlborough, N. H.; $5,000 to the Rufus s. 
Frost Hospital in Chelsea; $2,000 each to the First Congre- 
gational Church, Chelsea, and the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society ; $1,000 each to the American Congre. 
gational Association, Boston ; Abbott Academy, at Ando- 
ver. Mass.; Bradford Academy, at Bradford, Mass.; Elmira 
Female College, New York: the Winnissimet Benevolent 
Society of Chelsea; the Ladies’ Relief Society of Chelsea, 
and the Chelsea Day Nursery. The sum of $6,000 is he- 
queathed to Wellesley College, and $2,500 to the Massachu- 
setts Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, All the bequests to 
educational institutions are for the founding of scholar- 
ships. 


--+eThe late Mr. S. M. Hamilton, of Baltimore, Md., be- 
qneathed $20,000 to the trustees of the Seventh Baptist 
Church, of that city, the interest of which is to be used in 
city mission work, under the direction of that. church. 
The Seventh Church has, in addition, some $10,000 at inter- 
est, which will enable it to do a fine work in city evangeli- 
zation. 








Personals. 


A GOOD story is going the rounds about the poet 
Longfellow in connection with the issue of the first vol- 
ume of his poems. Longfellow was very painstaking with 
his manuscript, and always seat in the copy for each form 
nicely stitched together. To distribute it among the com- 
positors, it had to be cut apart. This annoyed the poet 
greatly, and he protested earnestly against the mutilation. 
Three different proof sheets were sent him, it being under- 
stood that if the last proof was not returned to the office 
within half an hour, the form could be struck off. On 
one occasion, Longfellow wrote on the back of the first 
revise : 





“ Mr. Griffin, Mr. Griffin! 
If you let that ‘ devil,’ Theodore, 
Cut my copy any more, 
I'll destrog him in a jiffin.” 

The Jines were set up and printed in the final revise, which 
was sent to the poet, and then taken out. The boy had 
hardly reached the office when Longfellow rushed in, white 
with excitement and fear, lest the form had been run off. 
His relief on discovering that he was the victim of a prac- 
tical joke may be imagined better than described. 


..Minister Mendonca, the Representative of Brazil at. 
Washington, pays the following tribute to Dr. Prudente de 
Moraes, the newly elected President of the Republic of 
Brazil : 

**I know Dr. Prudente de Moraes from the benches of the law 
college where we were both graduated, and I can assure you 
that no other Brazilian has a higher title to the recognition of 
his services to the Republican cause in that country than the 
candidate which the Brazilian Republican Party has nominated. 
Uniting with his unswerving loyalty to democracy the utmost 
moderation of views when his doctrines are carried into execu- 
tion; learned, honest, upright, straightforward, and, at the 
same time, always conciliatory, no other member of the Repub- 
lican Party in Brazil has displayed bigher ability than Prudente 
de Moraes, first as a Republican member of the lower House of 
the Parliament during the last years of the Empire, afterward 
as President of the Constitutional Convention which gave to 
Brazil its present Constitution, and finally as presiding officer of 
the Federal Senate. Nobody is more fitted than that eminent 
patriot to heal the wounds which will be the consequence of the 
present condition of affairs in my country.” 


...The late George W. Childs was a strong temperance 
man, and was especially opposed to moderate drinking. 
On this subject he is reported to have said : 

“TI cannot lay too great a stress on the matter of strict temper- 
ance. Drinking beer, wine or spirits is a useless and dangerous 
habit. It does no good, and if the habit is continued it is almost 
sure to lead to destruction and death. Taste not. Touch not. 
Handle not. You should have courage to say No if you are 
asked to drink. In looking back over my life I can recall many 
of the best and most promising of my companions who were 
ruined by the habit of drinking, not one of whom ever imagined 
that he would be wrecked in mind and body, and eventually fill 
a drunkard’s grave. Thereis no safety in moderate drinking; 
every one who touches it at all is in danger.” 


..-eThe court of the Emperor of Russia, says one of the 
St. Petersburg papers, consists of one chief chamberlain, 
five chief court masters, one chief gentleman-of-the-table, 
one chief hunting master, one chief court marshal, one 
chief carver, one chief stable master, thirty-five court 
masters, seventeen stable masters, six hunting masters, 
one director of the Imperial theaters, two chief masters of 
ceremonies, eight assistant hunting masters, nine assist- 
ant masters of ceremonies, 173 chamberlains, 249 assistant 
chamberlains, twenty-four court physicians, twenty-three 
court priests, ten ladies in waiting, four ladies of the bed- 
chamber, and 180 assistant ladies in waiting. 


....d. S. T. Stranahan, the well-known citizen of Brook- 
lyn, at the Girls’ High School recently, after the flag 
salute to Gen. O. O. Howard, remarked, in conversation,® 
that he was born in the same year as the three great 
rascals of the century—Louis Napoleon, Andrew Johnson 
and Jefferson Davis. “ But you have lived and conquered 
them all,” said General Howard. ‘‘ And have not been 


found out as the rest of them were,”’ added General one 
ford. ‘‘ Well,” said Mr. Stranahan, in his quaint wa 

“T have been thinking of changing my residence, lest 7 
might be found out some day.” 


...-The Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha apparently finds 
that the duties of his position are not onerous, and has 
made extensive purchases of high-class cattle and sheep, 
with the object of carrying on farming on a large scale. 


A valuable co: ment of large white Yorkshire pigs 
were sent him, and a number of prize ram lambs out of § 
celebrated flock of Shropshire sheep, 
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Basic 


~ BY E. IRENZUS STEVENSON, 


A STRANGE scene, with a pathos approaching the hys- 
terical in it, occurred at the second concert of the Imperial 
Musical Society of St. Petersburg, afew monthsago In 
the center of the orchestra, which Eduard Napravnik 
was directing, stood a marble bust of Peter Ilitsch 
Tschaikovsky, whose sudden death in October shocked 
and afflicted not only his native Russia but all musical 
Europe and America. From beneath a wreath of laurel, 
with other laurels and palms about it, the grave, soldier- 
like countenance was turned toward a czowded and aris- 
tocratic audience, assembled not only for a.solemn memo- 
rial concert, but to hear the dead composer’s sixth and 
last symphony, yet fresh from his pen. It had been given 
a few weeks earlier, for the first time, under its writer’s 
own baton—and it was now to be repeated under commem- 
orative circumstances, when every trait, musical or emo- 
tional, that it possesses, would be far more intimately ap- 
preciated. During the earlier episodes of a work, fittingly 
entitled by Tschaikovsky his “‘ Pathetic Symphony,” tears 
and applause, in odd coincidence, had come together. 
But at the progress and conclusion of the final movement— 
a thing not only great music but an obvious elegy—one may 
say a tragedy—in music, the public excitement became ex- 
traordinary. In all parts of the hall men and women sat 
and stood sobbing audibly. The orchestra plainly were 
much affected. Napravnik conducted, as an eye-witness 
lately recorded, ‘“‘with an intensity of expression on 
his face which was painful to study, with his eyes 
now and then so full of tears that it was well he- knew the 
score by heart.” Such was the second St. Petersburg 
hearing of what had proved most unexpectedly to be 
Tschxikovsky’s farewell work ; one in which he seems to 
have been compelled to express not only a flood of the rich- 
est musical thought, but a tension of prophetic and somber 
feeling—to write a score such as he had never penned be- 
fore, with an awful beauty pervading it asif it were the 
Overture to a human spirit’s entrance into the Valley of 
the Shadow. It is this work the ‘‘ Symphony Pathetique,” 
in B minor, Opus 74, No. 6, which was brought forward by 
Mr. Damrosch last week at the Symphony Society’s two 
closing concerts for 1893-'94. Curiosity has been keen about 
it for weeks. With all due subtraction of any affectionate 
interest in it which its history at once suggests, there can 
be no doubt of its extraordinary individuality, of its excep- 
tional beauty and dignity. It impressed its New York 
audience (a peculiarly interesting and musical one, by the 
by) almost startlingly. Its success on its inherent merits 
was unqualified. ; 

As to form, the ‘‘Symphony Pathetique,” it is true, is 
writtenin the accepted four movements—or in five, if the 
short introductory becounted. But it widely departs from 
the usual contrasts and scope of the symphony, from the out- 
set. Its opening movement, tho titled ‘‘ Allegro not troppo,” 
neither in mood nor motion is allegro. Much of it defines 
itself as almost a slow movement, one exquisitely melodic, 
and inits spirit passionately dramatic, even to the gloom of 
a tragedy. - Indeed, its mood is distinctly kin to that more 
pronounced in the closing movement mentioned. Second, 
thers is no Scherzo. AScherzo’s substitute is a most levely 
and piquant Allegro con grazia (inthe rather rare five-four 
time). The lighter vein of this promises humor, but this is 
arbitrarily interrupted by a trio iterating (over a long pedal- 
point) a short phrase of haunting solemnity. The third 
movement, a fresh departure,assumes the shape of a mili- 
tary march, brilliant, irregular, reminding one in its 
thematic material and in rhythm of the marches in Raff’s 

“Lenore”? Symphony, Goldmark’s ‘Queen of Sheba,” 

or Franz lLachner’s best known Suite. Its course 

is trivial, but irresistibly vivid. And here, too, the dis- 

cerning mind will perceive, from the first, that any gay- 

ety in it is thin, fitful and forced; and that its wonderful 

instrumental ingenuity, the flashing prismatic variety of 

its tone-colors and orchestral effects give its substance 

and its effect of relief. With the last movement, however, 

comes the most startling and impressive member of the 

Sixth Symphony’sscore. There is no exaggera‘ion in claim- 
ing distincs uniqueness of thought and workmanship for 
this ‘‘ Adagio lamentoso,” chosen by Tschaikovsky as 
a final innovation on settled symphonic precedents, and 

written down by him as if nothing else would occur to him 
except its deep dejection of spirit, its constant questions to 
fate, and its half-resistance to a foreseen doom. It is sus- 
tained throughout at a hight of music and of emotionality 
that is instantly understood by the nerves as well as by the 
ears. As an elegiac expression, one is not sure that any- 
thing comparable to it has been scored since Wagner wrote 
the Faneral March in ‘‘ The Dusk of the Gods”’; and it is 
in the same category with that and the Funeral March in 
Beethoven’s“ Heroic Symphony.” It surpasses the lament 
which furnishes Brahms’s Second Symphony with a pro- 
found slow movement. In listening to it the auditor may 
well allow himself the romantic idea that he is really 
being initiated into the tragedy of human life and the 
subjection of effort to fate. What it seemed to those in 
the composer’s own city, who harkened to it under such 
appropriate conditions of performance, can be fully appre- 
ciated. It created an immediate and, in every sense of the 
word, profound sensation on Friday afternoon and Satur- 
day evening. Such a finale awed the whole house. In re- 
Spect of the technical workmanship of Tschaikovsky’s 
Swan song, this symphony is perhaps the most masterly 
of anything from him, the best balanced and the one 
which, while wrought out with his superb and daring 
knowledge of instrumentation is freest from the frequent 
extravagances of his style—dynamic or other. It 
possesses musical repose; and the tumultuous and 
often barbaric color of Tschaikovsky’s more nation- 
al work is not of this one. In fact, it is eminently 
classic in spirit, and its Slavic traits are not those,that 
ar and irritate and weary. Its instrumental diction is 
gonsummate, Future performances may be expected to im- 
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part a firmer, fuller sense of its most impressive orches- 
tral beauty and, if the word may be used, of a psychologic 
dignity, strange, genuine and unmistakable. The sym- 
phony was played exceptionally well. Mr. Damrosch 
conducted it admirably. The second part of the concert 
was devoted to Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, with the 
Oratorio Society’s chorus assisting; the soloists being 
Miss Olga Pevny, Mrs. Carl Alves, Mr. William H. Rieger 
and Mr. Ericsson F. Bushnell. It was a careful and spirit- 
ed performance of it, tho lacking in choral breadth and 
impressiveness. 

The general musical record of the week must be brief. A 
well-meant but misleading and ineffective performance of 
Peri’s “‘ Eurydice,” given by pupils of the School of Act- 
ing, conducted by Mr. Franklin S. Sargeant, occurred on 
Thursday night at the Berkeley Lyceum. A concert by 
Mme. Adelina Patti on Friday nignt brought forward 
“ Gahriella,”’ a one-act operetta, the music by Emilio Pezzi, 
of this city. This concert and another one this week are 
announced as ‘“‘farewell’’ ones, in accordance with Mme. 
Patti’s custom. It chances to be possible that they 
really are of that intention. A song-recital by Mr. Plun- 
ket Greene, and a chamber-concert by the Beethoven 
String Quartet also came in course of the week. 


Hews of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


FoR some time there has been an increasing pros- 
pect of trouble between Governor Waite and the different 
municipal departments at Denver. He has changed the 
Boards of Fire and Police repeatedly to suit his whims. 
Twice he has been resisted, but the Supreme Court has de- 
clared that he could remove for cause. Recently he de- 
manded the removalof two other commissioners and, rely - 
ing upon the decision of the Supreme Court, did not ask 
how to proceed and appointed two new members. The de- 
posed members applied to the district court and secured a 
temporary injunction restraining the Governor, Mayor and 
the new members from taking possession of the offices. 
After some days’ deliberation the Governor decided to 
ignore the injunction and issued an order for the militia. 
The commissioners meanwhile occupied the City Hall, sup- 
ported by the police and a number of deputies sworn in by 
the Sheriff. March 15th was a day of intense excitement. 
The militia and the police stood face to face before 
the City Hall thoroughly armed, and there was 
great fear of bloodshed. The citizens kept cool, 
and did their best to secure consideration of the ques- 
tion. TheSheriff ordered the militia to be arrested and 
deprived of theirarms. They also applied for a warrant 
for the Governor’s arrest. Seeing that fight was inevita- 
ble, Governor Waite requested General McCook to bring in 
the United States troops, which was done; but General 
McCook took the ground that he was there simply to pre- 
serve order and protect public buildings, not to carry out 
the orders of the Governor in attacking the police. Under 
these circumstances Governor Waite wanted the General 
to withdraw the troops; this, however, he refused to do 
under orders from Washington. Meanwhile the hostility 
to Governor Waite throughout the city increased, many of 
his own party disowning his action, and it became evident 
that he could not carry out his'plans. An arrangement 
was effected by which the matter should be referred to ar- 
bitration, and an outbreak among the miners at Cripple 
Creek calling for the militia, the question was disposed of 
quietly, and the matter now rests with the courts. 








...-The examination of the Senate Investigating Com- 
mittee in New York has continued through the week, con- 
fined so far to the question of interference by the police 
with election methods. Numerous witnesses have been 
called, all proving that the police were either regardless of 
violations of the law, or in some cases assisted those who 
would compel Democratic votes or drive away those who 
desired to vote the Republican ticket. Meanwhile a bill 
was presented in Albany by the chairman of this Investi- 
gating Committee for a bi-partisan police force. Dr. 
Parkhurst and others went to Albany to protest against it, 
and Dr. Parkhurst in a most vigorous address made it very 
plain that such a bill could not meet the wants of the case, 
that personal responsibility was the sole thing that could 
be effective. He also urged that it was folly to prepare a 
bill to meet such a difficulty until after the Investi- 
gating Committee had completed its work. Notwith- 
standing this protest the bill was passed by the Senate. 
Another difficulty arose with regard to counsel. Dr. Park- 
hurst’s Society and the Chamber of Commerce had urged 
the appointment of Mr. Goff, but the Committee had dis- 
regarded some of his conditions and he felt that he could 
not undertake it. At last a compromise has been arranged 
by which the present counsel conducts the investigation so 
far asit has relation to interference of the police with 
elections, then Mr. Goff is to take up the charge of the 
prosecution with regard to complaints presented by the 
two societies. At last Dr. Parkhurst has stated publicly 
that he believes the Committee are bent upon a thorough 
investigation and should have the most cordial support of 
the public. 


....Kenneth F, Sutherland, the justice at Gravesend at 
whose first trial the jury disagreed, has been convicted, 
but failed to appear in court for sentence and forfeited his 
bail bond. Where he isis not known. A final effort has 
been made to save McKane, and Judge Lacombe of the 
United States Circuit Court has allowed a citation of ap- 
peal to the United States Supreme Court. This, however, 
does not release McKane from prison. Fuller investiga- 
tion of his accounts show that they are very much mixed. 


....The investigation into the Troy scandal has been 
continued. The citizens of Troy formed a committee of one 
hundred to secure effective action in freeing the city from 
the rule of the bosses. It has been shownconclusively that 
the murderer of Ross was Shea, well known asa Democratic 
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worker, Various efforts have been made to turn the re- 
sponsibility from Senator Murphy, and it has been falsely 
claimed that local Republican quarrels and religious fan- 
aticism are at the bottom of the difficulties. 


.--- The United States Senate passed the Bland bill for 
coining the Seigniorage on March 15th by a vote of 44 to 31. 
It was afterward sent in to the President, and has received 
as yetno notice from him. There isa very general belief 
that he will neither veto it norsign it, thusallowing it to 
become a law. 


FOREIGN. 

...-The revolt in Brazil appears to have come to an end. 
On March 12th Admiral da Gama offered to. surrender on 
condition of the guaranty of safety for himself and his 
men This, however, General Peixotto rejected, and on the 
18th the Goverxment batteries opened fire on the rebel po- 
sitions. No reply was made, and it was found that Admi- 
ral da Gama had taken refuge on board of a French ship 
with some of his followers, and the rest surrendered un- 
conditionally on the 14th. From the French ship the Ad- 
miral went to a Portuguese ship aud has been trying to 
secure passage to Montevideo. As yet, however, he has not 
succeeded. General Peixotto has sent a message to Lisbon 
demanding the surrender of the Admiral and his staff. 
That, however, has not as yet been granted. Thereismuch 
doubt as to Admiral Mello’s course. It is not known 
where his two ships are, and there have been reports that 
he also had fled and given up the contest. Meanwhile the 
insurgent forces in the two southern provinces, especially 
that of Rio Grande Do Sul, continue the contest. The 
American fleet has broken up, and Admiral Benham has 
been ordered with one ship to go to Bluefields on the Mos- 
quito reservation. 


...eLn Great Britain the new Ministry has continued its 
course. In the discussion of the address to the Queen, Mr. 
Labouchere took advantage of a time when the attendance 
was small to rush through a motion recommending aboli- 
tion of the veto power of the House of Lords.. It was car- 
ried by a vote of 147 to 145. The Ministry opposed it, and 
declared that they should not resign, looking upon it as 
not a fair statement of the position of the House. An ad- 
dress by Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords created con- 
siderable discussion, owing to a statement that he was 
supposed to have made that Home Rule could not be 
carried except as it secured the indorsement of a 
majority in Great Britain. This he has declared 
to be a mistake, giving it as his real opinion that 
the legitimacy of Home Rule for Ireland would soon be 
recognized by Great Britain. He said that the misinter- 
pretation was due to a persistent policy of the London 
Times to sow dissension between the Irish and the Liberals 
As a consequence the Irish members have manifested their 
satisfaction with the position of the Ministry. 


...-Reports have been received from South Africa stat- 
ing that the massacre of the Wilson party and the death of 
Lobengula are due to the fact that two men in the uniform 
of the imperial police, who received a message from 
Lobengula asking the patrol to stop, as he would surren- 
der, never gave the message, and pocketed a present of one 
thousand pounds in gold. Every effortis being made to 
learn the truth as to this statement. 


....The difficulty at Bluefields continues. The Nicar- 
aguans are in control of the place and are making them- 
selves very obnoxious to the people. Later advices show 
that the American residents united with others in request- 
ing the landing of the British troops, waich was essential 
in order to preserve order. 


....The Russo-German Commereial treaty has been 
passed by a strong majority in the German Reichstag. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


CHRISTENDOM is at this time undeniably the prime and cen- 
tral power of the world.—W™. E. GLADSTONE. 





....The conduct of foreign affairs by the present Administra- 
tion has been inefficient and disgraceful. The Hawaiian treaty 
has been withdrawn from the Senate, a policy of duplicity and 
infamy has been inaugurated, and while professing friendship 
to the existing Hawaiian Government the Administration has 
secretly plotted for its overthrow. In its attempt to destroy an 
existing government of civilized and Christian men, in order to 
restore a throne to a barbarian queen, the only credit to which 
the Administration is entitled is that it has been ashamed to 
make public its acts of infamy and folly.—Rhode Island Repub- 
lican Platform. 


....Instead, therefore, of putting the responsibility for liquor 
on God, we advise the clergy to lay the whole blame forit on men, 
as a dangerous luxury which God compels them neither to pro- 
duce nor to consume any more than he comipels them to do any- 
thing else. Moreover, it is questionable whether the influence 
of the clergy in preventing the abuse of liquor would not be 
strengthened greatly if they refrained wholly from its use them- 
selves. Besides, being usually emotional men of sedentary habits, 
they are better off without such astimulant. The habit of drink- 
ing, dangerous for everybody, is especially dangerous for them, 
in their own persons and in the example they set fur other peo- 
ple.—New York Sun. 

..sel. Tobacco used to excess lessens the natural appetite. A 
great smoker is seldom a great eater. 2. ltimpairs digestion, 
causing dyspepsia, besides other derangements of the digestive 
system. 38. lt causes inflammation of the mouth and throat, de- 
stroying the purity of the voice. A smoker is rarely a good 
singer. 4. It isacardiac irritant, causing palpitation and “*to- 
bacco heart.” 5. It causes nervous depression, diminished viril- 
ity, melancholy, and impaired memory. 6. It injures the sight 
and hearing. This follows more often from smoking than from 
chewing. 7. It is hostile to the most perfect development of the 
body; an athlete in training is not allowed to use tobacco. 8. Its 
most marked effects are in the young, in whom it arrests devel- 


the highest nervous centers, and stunts the growth. 
go an expensive habit. 10. It isoffensive to maay; have 
we the right to make ourselves disagreeable? ll. it creates a 
thirst which in some may be satisfied with alcoholic drinks. As 
this subject is in the direct line of my studies and observation 
for several years, and asi have used tobacco for twelve years, 
until recently, I write only what | know und have seen.—EDWIN 
P, GuEASON, M.D., in Golden Rule. 
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THE EASTER LESSON. 

So many of the religious teachers of the country have 
this week given our readers their lesson of Easter that we 
can scarce hope to add to their rich instruction. There 
is sermon and teaching, there is the assurance of hope, 
almost of sight achieved, in these pages, 

The two Sundays before and after our Lord’s crucifix- 
ion were days of triumph. He entered intothe city with 
the strewing of palm branches, and the shouts of the 
multitude, who cried : ‘‘ Blessed be the King that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.” For the day he was King, 
and he did not rebuke the people; for if they did not 
thus salute him the very stones would cry out. Always 
before when they would have made him King he had 
hid himself; but now he was willing to receive the 
honor. He knew, but they knew not, that the crown of 
martyrdom ‘must come before the crown of universal 
royalty. 

So this acceptance of kingship prepared the way for 
his greatest humiliation. The earthly honor of a day 
was short-lived. The fickle crowd turned on him the 
next day, and on Friday he was crucified. Butas the 
honor of the first Sunday was the prelude to the shame 
of the mid-week, so the shame of the cross and the grave 
was the prelude of his eternal kingship; “ Wherefore,” 
says the Apostle, ‘‘God hath highly exalted him.” On 
earth he’ would scarce ever take the name of king ; now 
he is King of kings and Lord of lords forever. 

Now, by our Lord’s resurrection death and life are 
bound together in a newrelation. Life is royalty and 
death is overthrow ; and such seems the relation of our 
existence, in the order of our Lord’s Palm Sunday fol- 
lowed by his crucifixion. Our life is a victory over the 
forces of nature. Here we reign kings of earth and all 
its creatures. Man, while he lives, is chief of all things. 
Then the end comes, He dies ; the clod covers him ; heis 
less than the least insect that yet crawls on the ground. 

‘Man dieth, and where is he?’ Where is he? Ah, there 
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was the mistake of humap sight. He is not here, he is 
arisen. There was One who died and who took death 
captive. He made the first mighty contrast between 
the humiliation of death and the royal victory; and he 
gives us the same victory. 
* Reign forever and assume 

Thy merits. Under thee as Head supreme 

Throves, powers, dominions [ reduce. 

All knees to thee shall bow of them that bide 

In Heaven and earth and under earth in Hell.” 
And in that dominion which the Father gives him his 
saints shall have part; for ‘to him that overcometh will 
I give to sit with me in my throne, even as I also over- 
came and am set down with my Father in his throne.” 
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“PLANS TO SAVE SINNERS.” 


TuHIs is the half-serious, half-facetious title a daily 
newspaper gives to a conference of ministers in this 
city last week on revival meetings. The words are not 
unhappily chosen. To save sinners was the sole object 
of Christ’s sufferings and teachings, and it ought to be 
the supreme desire and effort of his Church. 

And certainly it is well to devise ‘‘ plans” to extend 
this work. Plans, wise, practicable, efficient, were never 
more necessary. We have established churches to which 
we freely and constantly invite all to come and be 
saved. In stated places at stated times the Gospel is 
proclaimed, and sinners are given an opportunity to 
accept it. But in these modern times we have found 
that this form of evangelistic work has its limitations. 
The table is set, the banquet is spread, but the sinners 
do not come. 

Dr. John Hall bore testimony to this fact in the con- 
ference last week. At a recent meeting in Association 
Hall he said a test showed that nearly all the large con- 
gregation present were already Christians. The problem, 
he argued, was how to reach the careless and godless 
and get them converted. 

There can be no question that the difficulty is correctly 
stated. Unusual success always advertises revival meet- 
ings, and brings in more or less from the fringe of the 
careless, godless crowds; but there is a solid body that 
remains unaffected. How shall this multitude, wedded 
to wonldliness and steeped in sin, be brought under Gos- 
pel influences? Dr. Hall suggests a house-to-house vis- 
itation, Dr. A. C. Dixon the multiplication of hours and 
places of meeting. The Brooklyn pastor pointed to the 
Salvation Army as a rebuke to the Churches. It works 
seven days in the week,and does not confine its efforts 
to one. 

The one thing that characterizes the Salvation Army 
is an intense desire to save the godless and hopeless and 
miserable. This intense desire expresses itself in great 
energy, and energy always tells. A burning desire to 
save will devise plans, try methods, and struggle for 
success, 

Once possessed of the conviction that the godless 
masses can be saved and must be saved, the Church will 
find the way to save them. It is not yet sufficiently 
aroused to the possibility and necessity of saving them. 
When it is once fully aroused, old methods, staid 
methods, stereotyped forms, will be modified or aban- 
doned for such simple, direct efforts as shall bring the 

Savior and the unsaved into immediate and blessed coa- 
tact. The spirit of soul-saving needs first to be stirred ; 
and then it will be sure to plan wisely. 
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THE RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER. 


THE increase and dissemination of knowledge are the 
idea and wonder of the age. Information from the 
ends of the earth is gathered, collated, illustrated, ex- 
plained and spread broadcast in the newspaper, There 
is no family so poor or so obscure that it may not 
have the benefit of the wealth of intelligence of 
which the newspaper is the alert purveyor. For a tri- 
fling sum any one may enjoy a full course of lec- 
tures, a series of sermons, an hour with the poets, an 
evening with several capital story-tellers; may hear what 
the best authors of the age have to say in books; what 
doctors learned in theology, the law, political economy, 
science, art, music, and other departments of human 
knowledge, have to impart; what the sage and philoso- 
pher has evolved and added to the store of human wis- 
dom; what the skillful literary artist can create to de- 
light the imagination and cultivate the taste ; what tid- 
ings the missionary in remote lands has to relate ; what 
experts in finance, insurance and all lines of business 
can tell of interest and importance; what men of ex- 
perience can suggest to help the farmer, the dajryman, 
the housewife, and all who have rural occupations; what 
events and changes are taking place among the Govern- 
ments and peoples of the world as seen, described and 
explained by trained observers. 

In short, those who have few books, may, in the 
religious newspaper receive regularly a whole library 
of choice literature of the freshest character, ranging 
over the world and embracing the most important top- 
ics. There will be something appropriate, improving and 
entertaining for every member of the family, with noth- 
ing contrary to morals, injurious to the Christian faith, 
or opposed to what is pure and helpful and wholesome. 

The Faculty of a university sit as teachers around 
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every fireside where such a newspaper is read. Parents 
who want to cultivate in their families a thirst for 
knowledge, a taste for pure literature, a preference for 
that which elevates, ennobles, improves, a deeper rever. 
ence for the Christian faith, a broader and more serious 
view of the duty of man to man and man to God, may 
introduce such an influence into their homes by an out. 
lay of less than six cents a week. 

These are hard times. It must be so, for everybody 
says so. Naturally prudent people practice economy, 
That is praiseworthy, provided it is done wisely. The 
mere luxuries should be the first to be cut off ; but be care. 
ful that you do not class necessaries among luxuries, 
The education of your children you cannot afford to 
abridge; the support of your church and its various 
lines of work you must not lessen ; and your religious 
newspaper, the cheapest and one of the most use 
and valuable things you get, it would be sheer 
folly to sacrifice. It is worth to you many times 
the sum you pay for it. It will reimburse you in mani- 
fold forms, again and again, in recreation, instruction, 
suggestion, encouragement, improvement. It is a silent, 
but constant and powerful influence for good. You 
need the food it provides for mind and soul as much as 
you need meat and bread and drink for your physical 
welfare. 

We speak of, an ideal religious newspaper. It is 
toward this ideal THE INDEPENDENT has been steadily 
aiming for these forty-six years. Not as tho we had 
already attained, either were already perfect or satisfied, 
do we speak ; but as having been constant in our en- 
deavor, and expecting yet to reach far higher things. 
As to the past and present we are willing tobe judged 


by the record of these columns and to have comparisons - 


made. No other weekly in the world gives in variety, 
quantity and quality what THE INDEPENDENT gives, 


a 


THE CHRISTIANS AND CHURCH UNION. 


WE trust that our Congregational contemporaries are 
careful to read The Herald of Gospel Liberty. They 
will find some very interesting reading in the issue of 
March 15th, where several writers discuss the question 
of the possible union of the ‘‘ Christian” body with the 
Congregationalists. The editor of the paper, the Rev. J. 
P. Watson, D.D., is very strong against any such union. 
It is well known that the ‘‘ Christians” stand for liberty 
from all binding creeds, but he declares that the Congre- 
gationalists are still under the yoke of a creed. This he 
defends by saying that the Boston-Plymouth Council of 
1865 unanimously reaffirmed the Westminster Confession 
as their creed, and he says: 

‘* But it is said, while the Council of 1865 represented the 
people doctrinally, in the name of the Westminster Creed, 
later councils have undone or reversed that action. We 
emphatically deny this. We have before us the “ Advance 
Almanac and Manual of Congregationalism,’’ as published 
in 1893. It is an authoritative statement. Under the head 
of present ‘‘ Congregational Creeds,” it gives the Boston 
Statement of 1865 (the Westminster Confession), the Ober- 
lin Declaration of 1871, and the Creed of 1883. 

** The 1871 Creed did not supplant or supersede the 1865 
Creed, nor did the 1883 Creed nullify or supersede the 1871 
Creed. The Congregationalists are represented by these 
three creeds. There has never been a vote nullifying the 
first creed nor the second, or substituting one for the other. 
There has never been a resolution before any Congregation- 
al Council proposing to do this. 

‘“‘ The first, or Westminster Creed, is as much in force as 

it ever was, and as truly the professed faith of Congrega- 
tionalists of the United States, as the second and third 
Declarations. It is their faith in precisely the same way 
as are the Methodist Articles of Faith the professed belief 
of Methodists.” 
By the 1871 creed is meant the stutement embodied in 
the constitution of the National Council, which was defi- 
nitely and purposely worded so as to give Calvinism no 
advantage over Arminianism, The 1883 creed is the one 
that was gotten up by a committee of twenty-five and 
published for information without being adopted. We 
can inform the editor of The Herald of Gospel Liberty 
that the ‘‘ Advance Almanac” is not ‘‘an authoritative 
statement.” It isno more authoritative than the approval 
which the last number of The Congregationalist gives to 
the following utterance of a Brooklyn divine : 

“The Westminster Confession is good. It should, how- 
ever, be turned inside out and upside down, the proof texts 
should form the body and the present creed should be put 
in the footnotes as explanatory.” 

The Congregationalists have no creed that is binding like 
the Methodist Articles of Faith, and no creed that is 
binding at all, except the Bible. If The Herald of Gos- 
pel Liberty really desires to have a formal statement 
from the next National Council to the effect that the 
Westminster Confession is not a binding creed, with a 
view to action being taken upon the subject of union, 
we are sure a resolution to that effect could very easily 
be passed. We.are glad to see that several correspond- 
ents of The Herald of Gospel Liberty take another view. 
There are letters in the same issue by the Rev, E, Mudge, 
the Rev. S. S. Newhouse and the Rev. Byron R. Long, 
which much more nearly represent what we understand 
to be the facts. It is unfortunate that the late with- 
drawal of one or two leading ministers of the ‘‘ Chris- 
tian” body to accept Congregationalist pastorates has 
somewhat inflamed the pride of those whose business it 
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is to magnify sectarian relations. And in this body as 
ps. the Free Baptists this fact has somewhat injured 
the chances of union. 





THE DYNAMITE OUTRAGES. 


Ir must not be thought that the occurrence of so many 
dynamite outrages in Spain, England, France, Italy, 
Austria and America is itself a proof that the world is 
relapsing into barbarism. It is only the necessary result 
of the increase of knowledge applied to destructive ends. 

When the spear was invented the murderer began to 
use a spear instead of a club; when the bow was in- 
vented he used the bow instead of a stone. When pow- 
der was invented the murderer chose an arquebus instead 
of a crossbow, and when the more destructive dynamite 
becomes available he constructs a bomb. He is no worse 
thin he was. Society is no more vicious than it was. 
An explosion of dynamite may be more startling or more 
tragic than a pistol shot. It may kill more people, and 
it may excite more general terror ; but there is nothing 
in it to discourage the moralist who reads with un- 
blanched face an old story of Scottish forays. It isa 
much less dangerous symptom than the increase of 
lynchings in this country. 

The last dynamite outrage in Paris is a repetition of 
that in England. Oneof the chief conspirators carried 
in his pocket the bomb he evidently intended to throw 
into the midst of the worshipers atthe Madeleine, There 
was no sentinel at.the door to challenge the sacrilegious 
visitor, and the very door itself challenged him. As he 
passed through it swung back against him, and either hit 
the bomb or jarred his hands so that he dropped it on 
the floor ; and when it exploded he himself was the only 
one that was killed.. It was one of the most extraor- 
dinary cases of providential protection against intended 
crime that we have ever read of, and it cannot but do 
something to deter those who desire to murder others and 
yet save themselves from a violent reformation of 
society. 

The immediate effect of such repeated outrages must 
necessarily be to make governments more careful and 
stringent in their treatment of these fiends. Nothing 
but severe and swift justice should be considered ; and 
churches and juries and officers of the law can best pro- 
tect themselves by showing themno mercy. Those who 
believe in organized society must use all the resources 
which society offers for protection against men whose 
purpose is anarchy and whose methods are murder. 
They are not mere political criminals; they are vulgar 
and detestable murderers; and if possible they should 
be caught and confined before they have the chance to 
consummate their purposes. 





A BAPTIST RESPONSE. 


In our columns, two weeks ago, Dr. Ward expressed 
surprise that other denominations besides the Protestant 
Episcopalians have not offered their irreducible mini- 
imum of faithas a basis for Church union. As sucha 
minimum formula, not for organic consolidation but for 
federation, he proposed the following as one which he 
couldimagine might be offered by the National Congre- 
gational Council : 

“1, The acceptance of Jesus Christ as the revealer of 
God and the divine teacher and Savior of the world. 

“2. The Bible as the record of God’s progressive revela- 
tion of himself and of his Son to the world. 

“*3, Love of God and love of man as the central teaching 
of the Bible and of Christ, and the test of the possession of 
the Spirit of God. 

‘4, Liberty in the search after truth, in the use of ordi- 
nances, and the methods of Church administration.” 


We find a response in The Examiner, which says : 


‘There is certainly what may be called an irreducible 
minimum, beyond which no Baptist would go in conces- 
sions, or could go without ceasing tou bea Baptist. Many 
would not go so far. In that sense, we think the following 
may be regarded.as the Baptist ‘ultimatum’ on the ques- 
tion of church unity. 

“Baptists stand for two things, preeminently: 1. A 
Church composed only of those who give credible evidence 
of having been regenerated by the Holy Spirit. 2. The im- 
mersion of such believers ‘into the name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’ Thatis to say, 
the irreducible minimum may be stated in just two words, 
BELIEVERS’ BAPTISM. The acceptance of this principle by 
other Christian Churches would do away with the other 
thing commonly associated with Baptists, namely, ‘close 
communion.’ As to theological differences, there are 
now practically none between Baptists and other evangel- 
ical Churches. Questions of liturgy and polity would 
doubtless be regarded as important by some Baptists, but 
others would consider them of triling moment compared 
to the unity of all Christians. Compromises and conces- 
sions insuch matters would be possible. The one thing 
that Baptists could not minimize is believers’ baptism.” 
This is a step in the right direction, and yet it is not 
exactly the best which we think The Examiner, speak- 
ing for the Baptist denomination, could give. It is in 
form not irenic but p»lemic. The attempt is not to state 
that which is the irreducible minimum of the Christian 
faith of Baptists, but that which is uneliminable in the 
special Baptist faith of Baptists. As it stands, this 
formula seems to be a pyramid on end. The Holy Trin- 
ity seems to be made the corollary of immersion. It is 
like making God an amendment to the Constitution, 
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Jesus Christ as the Savior seems to pass into the back- 
ground except as he may be deduced from the ritual of 
a sacrament. We would like to see that included in 
which Baptists agree with other people, instead of sim- 
ply that in which they are supposed to differ. Then we 
might find how much we have ip common ; for we sup- 
pose that believers’ baptism is only what Baptists claim 
as peculiar to them, for which they stand denomina- 
tionally. 

We would like to ask whether this Baptist ultimatum 
would stand in the way of Church federation as wellas of 
organic union. Would it be required that other Churches 
uniting in a federal union should accept this formula? 
or could there be such a federal union as would leave the 
Baptist denomination free to continue in its own ways and 
maintain with all emphasis its own ideas within its own 
body, without imposing immersion upon other denomina- 
tions as a precedent condition? We presume that allother 
evangelical Churches, if confederation were proposed, 
would gladly allow to their Baptist brethren ali the lib- 
erty of ‘‘ believers’immersion” for which Baptists stand. 
They all desire for themselves nothing else than a Church 
composed only of those whe give credible evidence of 
having been regenerated by the Holy Spirit; and they 
all claim to practice the baptism of such believers into 
the name of the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit. 
The Baptists cannot ask, or at least cannot expect, other 
denominations to become Baptists, which is what the 
acceptance of believers’ immersion would require ; but 
may they not hope at least for some kind of a federal 
union in which Baptists shall take part? The federal 
union of Protestant Christendom isa noble ideal. Would 
Baptists stand out against everything except surrender? 
Could not The Examiner approve a federation on some 
such basis of common evangelical faith and liberty as is 
outlined by Dr. Ward in his ‘‘minimum formula for 
federation”? 





Editorial Votes. 


its prevailing tone of cheer to our 





EASTER gives 
issue this week. The poems tell the story of the week and 
are by Mary E. Blake, John B. Tabb, Annie L. Muzzey, 
Emily H. Miller and Harriet Prescott Spofford; and the 
Easter stories are by Sally Campbell, Sarah Endicott Ober 
and Fanny Best Jones. The lessons of Easter are told by 
fifteen representative writers, of whom Dr. George Dana 
Boardman speaks of the Suborned Report that the Disci- 
ples had stolen our Lord’s body ; Bishop Hendrix of the 
Living Witnesses of the Resurrection; President Has- 
tings, of Union Seminary, of the Easter Words of the 
Angels; Dr. David H. Greer of the Easter Song; Dr. Pen- 
tecost of Christ’s Victory over Death ; Dr. Edward Judson 
of the Effectof the Resurrection upon Peter’s Character ; 
Dr. E, P. Goodwin of the Easter Certainties; Dr. McPher- 
son of the World without Easter ; Dr. Moxom of the Vision 
of the Lord; Mrs. Pres. Merrill E. Gates of the Easter lesson 
of Renewal; Dr. L. T. Townsend of the skeptical Thomas ; 
Dr. E. K. Alden of our Lord’s Galilee Appointment ; Father 
V. Tracy of our duty to the body that is risen with 
Christ; Dr. E. N. Packard of what comes after Easter, and 
Dr. James M, Ludlow of Easter Clothes. On miscellaneous 
topics Mrs. Joseph Cook describes Neal Dow as guest and 
host; Professor Shields has a word on Church unity practi- 
cally considered ; Kate Foote speaks of the Tariff bill, the 
Seigniorage bill, the condition of the District of Columbia 
and the Moody meetings; Miss Walker reports the Exhibi- 
tion of the Society of American Artists; Mr. Stevenson 
reports the musical events of the week, and B. E. Fernow, 
Chief of the Forestry Division of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, reports the Forestry Congress in Albany. We 
have endeavored in the past to keep the readers of THE 
INDEPENDENT fully informed in regard to the progress and 
results of all special revival work among thechurches. Else- 
wherein this issue we give evidence of what we intend to do 
in the future. Condensed reports of revival meetings, with 
facts and figures, will be thankfully received at this office. 
To makeroom for these articles and for the increasing 
advertisements we are obliged to add eight pages to our 
issue this week. 


WE did not suppose The Churchman would altogether 
approve our idea of getting articles from the Episcopal 
bishops on a phase of Church Unity. It says: 

‘““As was to haye been expected, those of the bishops whose 
leisure and amiability have led them to respond to this inquiry 
have pointed out the obvious fact that any such liberty [ex- 
change of pulpits) is a matter not within their discretion to 
authorize, nor of any minister of this Church to exercise. There 
is very little doubt that this was abundantly well understood 
beforehand by those who set on foot this interrogation, and 
whose motive in it it is not difficult to divine ; for the law of the 
Church is plainly set forth in terms that are neither occult nor 
obscure.” 

These sentences show such a misconception of the sympo- 
sium and the question under discussion, that we must sup- 
pose the editor of The Churchman had not read it when he 
wrote them. We did not ask the bishops whether they 
could “authorize” an exchange of pulpits. We knew 
perfectly well they could not. Nor did a single one of 
them even so much as allude to the point. They were 
asked whether the law could not be so altered as to allow 
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such an interchange, and their attention was called to the 
specific canons embodying the law. This was the question 
they discussed, and not the absurd one stated by The 
Churchman. As to the “ motive” of the inquiry, we sup- 
pose that avy frank mind would be able to see that it was 
no unworthy one. The Episcopal Church has made 
overtures to other denominations for Church Unity, 
on the basis of certain proposition; and its Com- 
mission in charge of the correspondence has intimated 
the “readiness” of the Church to “alter and amend the 
law governing the Episcopate in such particulars” as may 
appear to be necessary to adapt it to a united body of 
American Christians. Now, The Churchman seems to in- 
timate that it is not admissible to ask whether certain 
canons regarded as barriers to the unity desired can be re- 
pealed. If the ‘‘ Quadrilateral’? had been put forth as an 
ultimatum, the suspicion of The Churchman might have 
some justification ; but as it was put forth for discussion, 
it is certainly not impertinent to discuss it. The 
bishops do not think so, Bishop Doane said the question 
was one that ‘“‘ requires and deserves an answer.” Bishop 
Scarborough “willingly and gladly’? gave his views. 
Bishops Brooke and Gailor expressed their thanks for be- 
ing asked. In a private letter a prominent bishop, a mem- 
ber of the Commission to revise the Constitution and 
Canons, said : 
I am convinced that you do well in asking the opinion of 

Churchmen in this matter. 

Many others too much driven with diocesan work to re- 
spond for publication, expressed warm approval of the 
inquiry, and the hope that it would aid in removing all 
barriers. One of the most venerable and beloved mem- 
bers of the Episcopate declared that he enjoys very much 
the ** open court of THE INDEPENDENT from week to week.” 
If an open court cannot be held on the Chicago-Lambeth 
articles, then we and all non-Episcopalians have very 
greatly misunderstuod the attitude of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church.. We are compelled to believe The 
Churchman misrepresents its Church on this point, as it 
-misrepresents the question discussed in our columns, 


WE are glad to learn that the Rev. E. B, McGilvary is to 
remain a missionary of the Presbyterian Board for at least 
a year longer. The main facts in the history of the case 
are set forth in a long letter published by the Presbyterian 
Board. Mr. McGilvary, after the action of the last General 
Assembly in regard to Dr. Briggs, not realizing all the cir- 
cumstances here, felt as if he were keeping his position 
under false pretenses unless he made a clear statement as 
to some of his theological views. Instead of seeking advice 
at the hands of the Board he presented a formal resigna- 
tion. This they were unwilling to accept, understanding 
the circumstances better than he, and urgedshim to delay. 
Meanwhile pressure in various ways was brought to bear 
upon the Board to give a definite answer, and at last, 
yielding to this pressure, they accepted the formal resigna- 
tion. Mr. McGilvary, at the same time that he sent in his 
resignation to the Board, made a statement to his presby- 
tery in Siam. The result of this was that after a 
full discussion and aclear understanding of all things 
involved, the presbytery, at their meeting in December, 
decided to postpone action for a year, and urged. Mr. 
McGilvary to reconsider his resignation. This he has 
done, and the Board have likewise reconsidered their ac- 
ceptance of it. We hope that this will be the end of the 
case, and tbat Mr. McGilvary, who is too valuable a man 
for the cause of missions to lose, will be spared to the work 
of the Presbyterian churches for many years to come. 


IN reply to what we have said editorially on the question 
whether the attitude of the Catholic Church to learning 
hampers its scholarship, The Catholic Standard says 
that it is utterly untrue that the Protestant Church has 
led since the Reformation in the department of learning, 
but that, on the contrary, the Reformation “ all but extin- 
guished the brilliant intellectual light in which the schol- 
ars among its leaders had been trained,” leaving intellec- 
tual Protestantism ‘‘in a long period of Cimmerian dark- 
ness.”? We are simply unaware that this statement is true 
as compared with Catholicism. Our contemporary tells 
us that in any such comparison a serious injustice is done 
to Catholics. It says: ; 

““While almost every non-Catholic educator writes and pub - 
lishes a book at some period of his career, nearly all of the ver y 
best teachers and aptest scholars in Catholic institutions of 
learning are never heard of outside of a very limited circle. We 
might cite in illustration the late Mgr. Corcoran, of this diocese, 
who in strength of intellect and scope of learning towered far 
above all his contemporaries. And inevery one of our colleges 
to-day are to be found men who are the equals, and in many 
cases the superiors, of well-known authors in their own several 
lines, but whose names never appear on the title-pages of books.” 
Tbat is, Catholicism nourishes scholars’ absorptive powers, 
but starves their productive power. We would like to 
know the reason of that; that does not differ very much 
from what we said. But how are we to know about the 
scholarship of these men who do not prove their scholar- 
ship; who cannot be judged by their equals, but only by 
their pupils? When we are charged with ignorance 
of such scholars, we must plead guilty. We havethe op- 
portunity of knowing of the achievements only of such 
scholars as have given the fruit of their investigations to 
the world. We are toid that perhaps we have not even 
heard of the modern group of Frenchmen “ gathered 
around the Abbé Vigouroux” in making biblical research- 
es, who are mow bringing out by far the best and most 
exhaustive Bible dictionary that has yet appeared. Yes, 
we did happen to know of the Abbé Vigouroux, and have 
had his book on our shelves from the date of the publica- 
tion of.its first edition. It was a valuable compilation, 


and is now being expanded into a Bible dictionary, and we 
have recommended it in these columns; and, we presume, 
we announced the dictionary before our contemporary did. 
And yet inasmuch as the Abbé Vigouroux has never yet 
published anything which showed original investigation 
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nothing more than industrious compilation, it would not 
have occurred to us to mention his name among the great 
scholars in biblical archeology any more than it would oc- 
cur to us to mention the name of the compiler of McGuf- 
fey’s Readers among authorities in English literature. 


THE Christian Register publishes a letter from Nishan 
Garabedian, of Boston, in regard to the statement made in 
our columns that one of the Armenian leaders at Marso- 
van, Shimavon by name, was killed, and that documents 
found upon him showed that he was implicated in a plot 
to assassinate one of the missionaries and two of the native 
teachers in the college. Mr. Garabedian says : 

* All this is an unqualified lie. Shimavon is living, tho under 

arrest at Constantinople. There has not been any euch plan of 
killing any missionary at all.” 
We have seen two names given to this leader, one Shima- 
von and the other Levon; but whatever name may be 
claimed, it isa fact that one of the leaders in that move- 
ment was killed, and that such papers as were spoken of 
were found upon his body. Mr. Garabedian then goes on 
to ask a number of questions as to the standing of Chris- 
tians in the Moslem courts, the character of provincial 
governors, and the insecurity of life, property and honor, 
and closes with the following: - 

“ Is there a single person in this broad land who would not re- 
volt against any of the above-mentioned barbarities ? What do 
some of the missionaries mean by advocating submission to such 
unbearable persecutions? Isthatacrime in the East which is 
courage and manliness in the West?” 

To all this we make simple answer. The distress and 
wrong endured by the Armenians of Turkey are extreme, 
and no one, not even Mr. Garabedian himself, has a deeper 
sympathy for it than have we. But the methods used by 


the Armenian revolutionists can only have the effect, not , 


at all of relieving, but of aggravating the situation. Mr 
Garabedian is no more loyal to his people than are count- 
less others who protest and protest in vain against the 
cruelty of men who in the name of freedom bind the 
shackles still tighter upon their fellow-men. The Hunt- 
chaghist (Revolution) Society for which he speaks, 
represents, in truth, a very small minority of the Arme- 
nian people whether here or in Turkey. The great major- 
ity oppose it realizing that its methods are evil and its 
results disastrous. Many claim, as we hear on every side, 
that it is properly notan Armenian movement at all, but 
one instigated and paid for by Russian interests. 


By a vote of 29 to 3 the Municipal Board of Education of 
Pittsburg has passed a resolution which has caused the 
resignation of the nuns who were appointed as teach- 
ers. The resolution was as follows: 


“That the wearing, by any of the teachers in the schools of 
this city, during school hours, in the schoolrooms, of any garb 
or dress distinctive of, and indicating any, religious order, or any 
attachments or adornment on their person symbolic of any such 
order, or of any of the teachings of any particular religion or 
creed, is sectarian within the spirit and meaning of Section 2, 
Article 10, of the Constitution of this State, viz.: ‘No money 
raised for the support of the public schools in the Common- 
wealth shall be appropriated to, or used for, the support of any 
sectarian school.’” 

This action is substantially right, and is in the line of 
New York precedents. It appears to us that the conspicu- 
ous display of a religious garb or of religious emblems of 
any sort by teachers is not in accordance with the spirit | of 
our public school system. The reasons are of the same na- 
ture as those which make it improper for a teacher to wear 
the badge of any political party. Wecannot make a better 
comment on this nuns’ teaching innuns’ garb in the public 


school than is made by a stalwart friend of the publi¢> 


schools, The Catholic Citizen, which says : 

“Their garb is sectarian, . . . and to come into institutions 
which by constitution and statute are specially safeguarded 
against all sectarian influences and tendencies is substantially a 
violation of law. . . These local makeshifts—dictated by 
short-sighted stinginess—are illegal, inopportune, impolitic, and 
form no part of Catholic policy. They will never find defense in 
these columns.” 


FOLLOWING too soon on the lynching in Ohio, a 
Negro was lynched the other day in Pennsylvania, at 
Strouesburg. Stroudsburg is not on the Maryland line ; 
it is close to the New Jersey border and nearer to New York 
than to Maryland. The Negro had attacked an old man 
and his wife, and murdered one of them, and had confessed 
his guilt. There was no question that he would be hanged. 
Escape from the gallows was impossible. A mob had at- 
tempted to take him from the jail and hang him, but had 
been prevented by the energy of the sheriff. But the Negro 
escaped from jail. His absence was immediately discovered, 
and he was pursued and caught by a crowd of citizens. 
Then‘instead of returning him to the jail they strung him 
up toa treeand murdered him. It was a most disgraceful 
crime. -His crime degraded himself; their crime disgraced 
the whole State. We have no heart this week to utter 
a single ‘word on any of the lynchings in the South, 
altho lynching is a Southern rather than a Northern 
institution. But when it occurs in the North it is worse 
than when it is done in the South, because it is done 
with a greater light and against a higher civilization. 
We have no little fear that a wave of mob violence may 
extend over the whole country, and for this reason we are 
more faithful ia denouncing it in that part of the country 
where it has its home, its seat, where is its hotbed. But 
when it makes its appearance in our own quiet communi- 
ties where life is held sacred, we must express an added 
fear and an increased indignation. The coroner’s jury has 
done its work with disgraceful laxity. We know it was 
possible to find out who were the men engaged in that 
crime ; but without any real effort the coroner’s jury has 
brought in a verdict that this Negro came to his death by 
being hanged *‘by persons unknown to the jury.” The 
Grand Jury will meet early in April, and the District 
Attorney is reported as saying that he has no evidence 
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against anybody. We are afraid he does not want to look 
for evidence. A hundred people could not have been pres- 


ent without its being possible to find out who did the 
thing. 


WE have been waiting anxiously to see what would be 
done with the twenty young ruffians, entered as students 
at Swarthmore College, who recently mobbed and mal- 
treated a young graduate. They had what they fancied 
was a grievance against Mr. Hutchinson, connected with 
the administration of the funds of their athletic club 
when he was its treasurer. While he was paying a casual 
visit to his Alma Mater they set upon him, bloodhound 
fashion twenty to one, used him with savage roughness, tore 
his clothes, cut off half his mustache, and with a warn- 
ing let him go. It was a brutal aud cowardly assault, and 
it deserved speedy and severe punishment. Prisons are pro- 
vided for such offenders, and that is where the ringlead- 
ers, at least, should have gone. But the courts did noth- 
ing, and the faculty have done next to nothing. They 
have simply “ suspended” the ruffians for a month, which 
is no punishmept at all. Instead of making an example of 
them, and teaching the students respect for “law and per- 
sonal rights, the college really condones the assault and 
treats those committing it with absurd leniency. It has 
missed a splendid opportunity to vindicate its government. 
We are sorry and ashamed that such an impotent con- 
clusion should have been reached. Hereafter, when old 
graduates visit Swarthmore they should not forget to put 
an extra suit of clothes in their gripsack, and have their 
beard shaved off. Then, with a special policeman, to pro- 
tect them they may be able to go there and get away with- 
out being mobbed. 


BISHOP WATTERSON, of the Roman Catholic diocese of 
Columbus, has issued a pastoral on temperance, exhorting 
the priests to “‘discountenance the dangerous business and 
unhealthy influence of saloons.” He commends total ab- 
stinence, and declares that he will not approve any new 
Catholic society, and will suspend any existing society, 


“that has saloon keepers among its officers. He goes fur- 


ther and says that neither principal nor agent in the man- 
ufacture or sale of intoxicants can be received into mem- 


bership in such societies. The Bishop gives this additional 
instruction: 


“Tf there are saloon keepers in your parish, who call them- 
selves Catholics, and yet carry on their business in a forbidden 
and disedifying way, or sellon Sundays either openly or under 
auy sort of guise or disguise, in violation of the civil law, and to 
the hurt‘of order and religion, and the scandal of any part of the 
community, you will refuse them absolution, should they per- 
chance come to receive the Sacraments, unless they resolve and 
promise to cease offending in these or other ways, and to conduct 
their business blamelessly, if they can, or get out of it and keep 
out of it altogether. Their case is to be treated then and after- 
ward like any other relatively proximate occasion of sin.” 
When the whole Church becomes so aroused that a similar 
policy shall be announced and enforced in every diocese, 
the temperance reformation will have received a tremen- 
dous impulse. The tendency is strong, we are glad to say, 
in this direction. 


THE sympathy of the country is due to the State of 
Colorado in the humiliation which Governor Waite’s in- 
temperate action has brought upon her. It is charitable 
to believe that he was not in full possession of his usual 
faculties when he ordered out the State militia and pro- 
posed to seat by force hisappointees on the Police and Fire 
Boards of Denver. The county court had issued an in- 
junction restraining him from interfering with the mem- 
bers whom he sought to displace, so that when he proposed 
to seat his appointees at the risk of bloodshed, he was 
trampling upon the judicial power—a power co-ordinate 
with his own, Itis a fortunate thing that his mad freak 
did not end in tragedy. Undoubtedly the presence of 
United States troops averted the most serious conse- 
quences, The critical moment having been safely passed, 
the Governor seems to have recovered his reason and to 
be more ready to listen to the pleadings of leading citi- 
zens. The people of Colorado must be fully convinced that 
they have a very dangerous man in the Governor's seat, 
one who not only talks, as he did last year, about streets 
flowing with blood tothe horses’ bridles, but who would not 
hesitate, in order to have his own way, to cause the blood 


of Colorado’s own citizens to be uselessly and wickedly. 


shed. 


THE suit for breach of promise brought in Washington 
against the most distinguished member of Congress from 
Kentucky opens to the whole country a very sad chapter in 
the life of one whu has been a great favorite both in politi- 
cal and ecclesiastical life. Colonel Breckinridge, it seems, 
does not deny his long-continued criminal relations with 
the prosecutrix, only that he had ever promised to marry 
her, and he seems to see no great shame in his sin, and he 
expects that all this exposure will not interfere at all with 
his triumphant re-election. He may be right in his antici- 
pation, but we cannot do less than express our astonish- 
ment and pain, and our hope that his sin will not be ig- 
nored or condoned by the representatives of the Church 
of which he has been such a shining light. And we must 
alse express our detestation of the excuses made*in his 
behalf by his personal friends, one of them a clergyman of 
fame. Such excuses would undermine the whole structure 
of social morality, by teaching that aman has no power 
of self-restraint. 


Mr. BooKER T. WASHINGTON writes us that we have 
been misinformed concerning the attitude of the recent 
Negro Conference and the declaration touching the friend- 
ship of the best whites. He says there has never been any 
attempt in the three conferences to prevent the full dis- 
cussion of any subject because of any fear of offending 
the Southern white people. It has always been the policy 
of the Conference, he says, to show the masses how to 
overcome the wrongs they have suffered rather than to 
spend the time in rehearsing their wrongs, with which 
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all are familiar, and complaining about them ; but at no 
time has there been any attempt to stifle discussion. The 
real reasons why the declaration in relation to the friend- 
ship and sympathy of the best whites was not fully dis- 
cussed, was that it had been fully discussed in both the 
previous conferences ; and further, it was raining so hard, 
and many members had to ride so far, that it was neces. 
sary to cut the meeting short. He adds: 

The “ pause” mentioned in your editorial note took place be- 
cause when the declaration was first read, many thought it ap. 
plied to the white people as a whole; but as soon as they found 
out that the declaration was modified, the declaration was 
heartily adopted. 

In most places in the Black Belt a free discussion of the rela- 
tion of the races would bring about trouble; but this is not so in 
Tuskegee,as was proven when the Hon. Frederick Douglass was 
here two years ago and freely spoke his mind. 





So great an event as the end of the naval rebellion in 
Brazil and blockade of Rio Harbor, which happily occurred 
last week. might well claim much greater editorial space 
than we give to it; for it is not merely the conclusion of 
one of a score of South American revolutions, but we hope 
the deathblow to imperialism on the American continent, 
for Canadian imperialism is quite too mild for the name, 
The Brazilian rebellion had some prospect of success until 
its leaders were so foolish as to publish the fact that they 
hoped to secure the return of the imperial dynasty; but 
that acknowledgment lost them the sympathy of the Bra- 
zilian people, and from that time their final failure was as- 
sured. The gathering of a loyal fleet, and the bombard- 
ment of the rebel forts and ships, showed that their 
strength was exhausted. They could not fire even a gun: 
and Admiral da Gama fled and sought asylum on a Portu- 
guese man-of-war, anticipated in his flight by Admiral 
Mello, who sailed away a few days before, and whose escape 
is the only regret in the conclusion of the matter. It is 
not surprising that President Peixotto refused the terms 
of capitulation offered by da Gama, and would accept only 
unconditional surrender. He can now deal independently 
with Mello and with the lingering outbreak in the South. 
The late election gives Brazil a new President, and by wait- 
ing a few months we shall see the retirement of the not 
wholly satisfactory Peixotto and the beginning, we trust, 
of a long period of peace and greater liberty. 


....One of the bishops, in our symposium of opinions re- 
specting the possibility of allowing the recognition of non- 
Episcopal orders, ended with the following sentiment: 

“To advocate any practices for the alleged promotion of Chris- 
tian unity which count out the Historic Episcopate is simply 
propter vivendi causas perdere vitam.” 

A correspondent of the Burlington Free Press calls atten- 
tion to the way in which the bishop has not only misquoted 
Juvenal, but reversed the meaning of his noble utterance. 
Juvenal’s words are : 

“Summum crede nefas animas proferre pudori. 
Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas.”’ 

** Deem it the hight of impiety to prefer existence to honor, 
and for the sake of life to sacrifice the objects of living.” 
Certainly the bishop did not know what he was doing when 
he was reversing a sentiment, dis atque ipso Jove digna. 


....Princeton seems to have been overrun by Congrega- 
tionalists this winter, if we may judge from a letter to The 
Christian Intelligencer from that theological center, which 
says that it has had a “visitation of three unique person- 
alities this winter—B. Fay Mills, Prof. Graham Taylor 
and Dr. George Herron,’”’ all Congregationalists. It 
speaks in the warmest way of their lectures and influence, 
and devotes two columns to striking selectious from Dr. 
Herron’s addresses. He is Professor of Applied Christian- 
ity in Iowa College; and his addresses and those of Presi- 
dent Gates, of the same institution, are arousing a great 
deal of discussion on the subject of the duty and the fail- 
ure of the Church in its relation to society. 

...-An extraordinary story comes to us, cabled from 
abroad, of the discovery by a Russian travelerin Tibet of 
a wonderful ancient manuscript which gives an early 
Buddhistic story of the life of our Lord, how in his early 
life Issa, or Jesus, went to India, then how he returned to 
Palestine, and taught and was rejected and slain. We 
warn all sensible people not to put the slightest faith in 
this story. It is on the face of it one of the numerous fic- 
tions, and not pious fictions gotten up to connect the teach- 
ings of Christ with the assumed superior teachings of 
Buddhism. It is all an utter fraud, like other attempts to 
show that the light of Asia comes from the furthest East. 


..We said that Mr. Blount’s inquiry in the Hawaiian 
case was “shamefully one-sidéd.”” The only one among 
our neighbors which finds any pleasure in supporting the 
Administration’s Hawaiian policy, says our statement is a 
“stupid lie,” and for proof that we have lied it innocently 
quotes Mr. Blount’s declaration that his investigation was 
not one-sided. Mr. Blount himself says that his investiga- 
tion was impartial, and who knows better than he? Of 
course he says so, and he also believes that his conclusion 
was right. Neither we nor the Senate Committee agree 
with him. He is fortunate in having one defender left. 


.. The Baptist Flag is severe on its contemporaries. It 
opens an editorial thus: 

“ Like typhoid fever when once fairly set in, this learned and 
png vg twaddle about Church union will have to run it 
course in the religious and secular press.” 

It then goes on through about a column in illustration, we 
suppose. 


.... Very sorry are we that the great temperance apostle, 
Neal Dow, could not. on account ofa severe cold, celebrate 
in New York, with his numerous friends, his ninetieth 
birthday. We are glad to give, this week, one more testi- 
mony to his Gharacker and record from one who knows 
him well. 

.... The Churchman somewhat cavalierly alludes to THE 
INDEPENDENT as a *‘ semi- weekly.” Our contem- 


porary, according to its own title-page, is simp “an illus 
¢ weekly news magazine. 
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Beligions Sutelligence. 


THE REVIVAL IN NEW YORK. 


THE fourth week of the evangelistic revival meetings in 
New York City has shown an increased representation of 
churches and a larger attendance than at any time before. 
At least fifty churches are now holding evening meetings 
in their own edifices or uniting in union meetings in other 
church buildings. Denominational lines are thrown aside ; 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, Presbyterians, 
Methodists, Reformed churches—all evangelical believers 
gather on the same platform, and work together for the 
cause of Christ without a reference to differences of dogma. 
Many who remember the great revival of 1857 and the 
Moody and Sankey work of 1876 say that the prospect is 
that the movement now started will result in one of the 
greatest religious awakenings ever known. The careful 
and thorough organization is having its effect, and there 
is no confining of the work to any one set of meetings or 
any single locality. Interest naturally has centered about 
the meetings at Association Hall, Metropolitan Hall, 
Cooper Union, and the outdoor meetings in Madison 
Square in front of Dr. Parkhurst’s church; but other 
places have been equally crowded. On Tuesday Broadway 
Tabernacle was filled to hear Mr. Moody, over three thou- 
sand people being present. Dr. Dixon has conducted the 
meetings at Metropolitan Hall, West Fourteenth Street; 
and wherever the churches have been opened crowds have 
gathered. 

As was natural special interest centered about the visit 
of Mr. Moody on Tuesday. He spoke with his “old-time 
fervor, and showed that the years that have passed have 
not diminished his power in any sense. His special topic 
was the Bible. He said that we want to stop picking at it 
and preach it; no portion of it should be given up, the 
only way to secure a real quickening is through the Bible 
and the whole Bible: ‘* The Master has set his seal on the 
miracles in the Old Testament, and, until [ know more 
than he, I will believe them. It is fashionable to throw out 
thesupernatural. Ifyou take that away from the Bible 
you take away the heart. In speaking of the 
Bible we must remember that it is only one book. 
There is only one book if it is in two parts. Some 
people speak of the Old Testament and the New 
Testament as if they were two books. The New 
Testament is full of parts of the Old Testament, and the 
Old Testament is full of prophecies which came to pass 
during the New Testament times.’’ Referring to inquiries 
as to the explanations of the mysteries of the Bible, he 
said: ‘* We cannot understand them, and Ido not believe a 
man lives who can ; do you, Dr. Taylor ?”’ and he turned to 
the venerable preacher who sat beside him. Dr. Taylor 
responded: “No; that is the best evidence that the book 
came from God when men cannot understand its myste- 
ries.’ There was also most impressive singing under the 
lead of George C. Stebbins. A choir of one hundred voices 
had been organized for the occasion, and choruses and 
solos added not a little to the impressiveness of the meet- 
ing. 

Just before the address Dr. Davies, of the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, made a brief statement con- 
cerning the financial affairs of the committee, saying that 

they are in need of money to carry on and extend the “‘ for- 
ward movement for Christ’ which they had undertaken. 
He referred to some in Brooklyn who had given $500 each, 
and called for any such donations there. Mr. Moody said 
that he thought the note struck was too low. As he 
looked over the audience he saw a number of millionaires ; 
one man who told him a few days before that he did not 
know how to invest his money ; the time for him to invest 
was there, then. ‘‘The Lord pays better dividends than 
all your corporations.” In the evening there was another 
crowded meeting at the Broadway Tabernacle. At the 
close of each many came up to shake hands with Mr. 
Moody in memory of his former meetings iu the city, 
grateful for the influence that had then bruught them to 
Christian faith. 

Searcely less interesting than the Moody meetings at 
Broadway Tabernacle were the open-air meetings in Madi- 
son Square. Madison Avenue was almost blocked by the 
crowd of people, trucks and carriages. The assembled 
company included mechanics, business men, gamblers aid 
tramps, who stopped as the sound of some familiar hymn 
attractedthem. One of the speakers was Captain Rotzler, 
of the First Battery of the National Guard, well known for 
rescue work in missions. As he looked over the audience 
he saw many whom he had met in the course of his labors 
and made an earnest appeal to them to turn to the Lord 
and seek salvation. He was followed by Leonard Weaver, 
the evangelist. At Cooper Union the audiences have grown 





until over 4,000 have been gathered at the different. 


meetings, Mr. Stebbins has led the song service; and 
among those who took part were the Rev. Thomas Need- 
ham and Mr. Okijima, founder and superintendent of the 
Japanese mission in Brooklyn. 

On Sunday three of the theaters were occupied by the re- 
vival preachers. At Thalia Theater on the Bowery Fer- 
dinand Schiverea preached in the afternoon to a crowded 
house, all except the upper gallery being thrown open. A 
large part of the audience was composed of Russian and 
Polish Hebrews, and as the speaker told the story of Christ 
they gave the closest and deepest attention. Mr. Schiverea 
was followed by the Rev. Samuel Alman, aconverted He. 
brew and for a score of years pastor of the Emmanuel Bap- 
tist Church. A number of others interested in similar 
work were likewise present, some of the missionaries 
speaking in the different languages, German, Hebrew and 
Italian, according as those different races were represented 
in the congregation. After meetings were held at the 
Mariners’ Temple near by, which will be thrown open dur- 
ing this week. The Academy of Music, on Fourteenth 
Street, was also filled, and most impressive services were 
conducted by Col. William Evans. ‘The sermon was by 
the Rev. Madison C. Peters, in which he called especial at- 
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tention to the reverent use of the name ot God in distinc- 
tion to the careless use so common on every hand. At the 
Standard Theater, Broadway and Thirty-third Street, the 
Rev. A. C. Dixon led the meeting, which was crowded, 
most of the aisles being full. Among other speakers was 
Dr. Davies, of the Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church. 
At each one of these meetings the singing was a prominent 
feature, as it has been through all the week, and the effect 
of the solos upon the people who gathered, many of them 
belonging to the poorer and more ignorant classes, was 
very marked. 

Arrangements were made for meetings this week at 
Association Hali, Cooper Union Metropolitan Hall and 
Madison Square, with noon meetings, for business men 
especially, in the old John Street Methodist Church and at 
the North Dutch Church Hall on Fulton Street, the home 
of the old Fulton Street prayer-meeting. Aside from 
these, evening meetings are held in every section of the 
city, carefully arranged so that there should be no inter- 
ference of one with another. Togive any conception of the 
interest manifested would require far more space than we 
have at command. On every hand there came instances of 
the redemption of men from the power of intemperance 
and vice, while many women who have been in almost 
despair have found new courage to meet the difficulties. 
It is true that the fact that many are out of work has given 
them leisure to turn their thoughts to religious subjects 
and to attend the meetings. Not afew have seemed to 
think that these facts weaken the power of the work. In 
truth, they strengthen it. [tis to the great credit of the 
workers of every class that they have so earnestly and so 
faithfully improved the opportunity that is befure them ; 
and we may hope that the coming week will show even 
greater results than the past. 





INDIAN MISSIONS OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH IN CANADA. 


BY W. H. WITHROW, D.D. 








THE Missionary Society of the Methodist Church in 
Canada employs in its Indian work 39 missionaries, in- 
cluding 2 natives, who have charge of 49 mission stations. 
The number of members is 4,448, a net increase for the year 
of 600. These missions are nearly equally divided into 
three groups. The first consists of the earlier missions on 
the Indian Reserves in Ontario and Quebec. Many of 
these bands have been Christianized for half a century 
through the labors of the earlier Methodist missionaries. 
They are not increasing in numbers and only slowly in 
membership in the Methodist Church. The second group 
embraces missions in Manitoba and Keewatin Territory, 
reaching as far as Norway House and Oxford House, Hud- 
son Bay posts, north of Lake Winnipeg. The third group 
consists of missions on the Pacific Coast from Victoria to 
Port Simpson and far up the Naas River on the borders of 
Alaska, These are the newest of those missions, and there 
remarkable progress has been made. Savage tribes have 
been reclaimed from barbarism and raised toa very high 
degree of Christian civilization. They have built at Port 
Simpson and elsewhere comfortable and commodious 
churches, and many of their villages are very neat and well 
ordered Christian communities. 

Some of the most remarkable missionary successes of the 
Methodist Church have been won in the central group. 
Here, fifty years ago, the Rev. James. Evans went as a 
pioneer missionary and brought whole tribes to a knowl- 
edge of religious truth. One of his greatest achievements 
was the reduction of the language to writing, and the in- 
vention of the syllabic character whereby all the sounds 
in the Cree language are represented by about forty char- 
acters, so simple that an average Indian can learn to read 
the Scriptures within a week. Mr. Evans cut the molds 
of his first types with a jacknife, and cast them from the 
lead which lined the tea chests coming to the Hudson 
Bay post. The British and Foreign Bible Society has 
printed the Bible in these characters, and the Methodist 
publishing house in Toronto prints init hymn books and 
religious primers. When Lord Dufferin was told the story 
of Evans’s work he was intensely interested, and exclaim- 
ed: ‘‘Many a man has a monument in Westminster Ab- 
bey who has not done so much for his kind.” 

Canada, for over a hundred years, has had remarkable 
exemption from Indian wars, the first serious exception 
being in connection with the Riel revolt, in which a few 
of the native tribes participated. This has been largely 
due to the upright dealings of the Hudson Bay Company 
aud of the Canadian Government in faithfully observing 
their treaties with the red men and to the influence of the 
missionaries of the several Churches. 

The Indians in the far North, remote from white settle- 
ments, reached a very high moral development. Perhaps 
nowhere oa earth was the observance of the Sabbath more 
strict, and practice of religious duties and Christian chari- 
ties more general and sincere. Not an oath was heard and 
no drunkenness was tolerated. The boat brigades of 
Christian Indians stedfastly refused to travel on the Lord’s 
Day, and almost invariably made better trips than the bri- 
gades of pagan Indians. In their villages, at morning and 
at night, the sound of prayer and praise was heard from al- 
most every house. At their village feasts not a mouthful 
was eaten until liberal portions were set aside and sent to 
the sick and aged poor. Their exhibitions of devotion to 
their missionary pastor were often touching in the ex- 
treme. In the long and perilous dangers by canoe and dog 
train, on swift rivers, or through bleak wintry forests, 
they unhesitatingly risked their lives to save his. 

Unhappily, in the vicinity of the frontier settlements 
and of the Indian reserves, the influence of the white man’s 
civilization has been more of a bane than a blessing; his 
vices have often taken deeper root than his virtues. The 
pernicious ‘*fire water,” altho its sale to the Indians is in- 
terdicted, has destroyed multitudes ; and the smallpox and 
other diseases, which the white man has introduced, have 
well-nigh exterminated whole bands. 
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Many of the tribes are still pagan. They worship th 
Great Manitou, and sacrifice the white dog ; they are ruled 
by cunning medicine men, and are the prey of supersti- 
tious fears. To evangelize these, the Churches are making 
strenuous efforts. There are no more difficult mission 
fields in the world than some of these remote Indian settle- 
ments. In a climate of almost arctic severity, far from 
civilization and its amenities, the faithful missionary is 
laboring to bring savage tribes to the acceptance of Chris- 
tian truth. 

One of the most notable of these missionary pioneers was 
the late George Macdougal, a true pathfinder of Christian- 
ity in the almost boundless prairies and forests of the 
Canadiana northwest. When smallpox decimated the native 
tribes he ministered alike to their physical and spiritual 
necessities, and commanded the respect of even pagan 
bands. In such reverence was he held that he could go 
unarmed into an angry encampment, and not seldom suc- 
ceeded in averting the outbreak of hostilities. He wasa 
wise counselor of successive governments on questions of 
Indian polity. After a life of noble usefulness, bewildered 
iu asnowstorm, he lay down to die in the pathless prairie. 
His true monument is the Christian schools and institu- 
tions on the banks of the Bow River, amid the foothills of 
the Rocky Mountains. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 
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WORK AMONG THE CHILDREN. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


THE Fourteenth Annual Report of the Golden Gate Kin - 
dergarten Association of San Francisco is a wonderful 
compendium of facts in regard to the marvelous growth of 
the work among the needy little children of that city. This 
work had its birth in the large Bible-class of Mrs. Sarah B. 
Cooper, of the First Congregational Church. Its growth 
during the past fourteen years has been phenomenal. Be- 
ginning with a single kindergarten and money insufficient 
to cover a month’s expenses, but with a large faith in God 
and good people, the close of the fourteenth year finds 37 
kindergartens established, with an enrollment of 3,318 chil- 
dren and total annual receipts of $43,196.81. Over 16,000 
little children, from three to six years of age, have been 
trained. Of about 10,000 of these children, whose career 
has been followed since they left the kindergartens, not one 
has been found who has been under arrest for petty 
offenses against the laws. And yet these children come 
from the localities where criminals are produced. 

Nor is this all. This Association has scattered broad- 
cast over 70,000 Annual Reports all over this country and 
other countries. As aresult of this seed-sowing no less 
than 167 free kindergartens have been established in 103 
different cities of this country through the direct influence 
and inspiration of the Golden Gate Association. A large 
and flourishing free Normal Training School for Teachers 
is also a part of the work. Nearly one hundred teachers 
have been graduated, and are doing excellent work all 
over the Pacific Coast. 

In her report, Mrs. Cooper, the President of the Assccia- 
tion, makes a strong plea for mothers’ meetings, which 
have been carried on most successfully in connection with 
the work. She says: 

“The free kindergartens should be condensations of power— 
they should be to moral force what machinery is to physica| 
force. They should store up and fit out moral supplies, as they 
store up and fit out physical supplies, when these are found to be 
indispensably necessary. Familiar talks on hygiene, the physical 
care and training of children and domestic economy are given.” 

The first Memorial Kindergarten in the world was the 
Leland Stanford Jr. Memorial Kindergarten. It was the 
thought of Mrs. Cooper, who, on receiving a gift of $5,000 
from Mrs. Stanford for the general work, immediately 
organized a Memoria! Kindergarten. On her first visit to 
the school Mrs. Stanford was so much pleased that she de- 
sired six others organized. Since that time Mrs. Stanford 
has given $174,000 to the work. The Stanford Memorial 
Kindergartens have been permanently endowed. There 
are sixteen Memorial Kindergartens now established under 
the Association. Mrs. Cyrus Walker, Mrs. B. F. Norris, 
Mrs. Dowda, Mrs. Hart, and others, having endowed sim- 
ilar schools. This thought of memorializing little childreu 
who have been called to Heaven has proved to bea thought 
of consolation to bereaved parents, and Memorial Kinder- 
gartens have since been organized in many places all over 
the land. Five large commercial organizations of San 
Francisco support kindergartens. Mrs. Charles Lux sup- 
ports two schools and has recently given $22,000 to the 
work. Mr. J. C. Wilmerding, a native of New York City, 
recently left a legacy of $10,000 to this Association. Men 
of affairs regard the work as a question of political econ- 
omy. Prevention is not only better than cure, but it is 
cheaper. 

Seventy of the leading ladies of San Francisco are en- 
gaged in this noble work. Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst has 
given most liberally, and has supported three kinder- 
gartens for many years. Mrs. Cooper, from first to last, 
has received over $450,000 for the carrying on of this great 
work, and for the endowment of eighteen of the kinder- 
gartens. Could any better work be done for a community 
than this? 





Sal 


THE International Committee for the arranging of 
Sunday-school lessons met at Philadelphia, March 14th. 
Twelve out of the fifteen members were present. The com- 
mittee gave full audience to representations from different 
bodiesas to theamount of time taken in covering the Bible, 
the charc ‘ter and size of Scripture selections, and other 
points which have hitherto not been presented before them. 
Their work had reference to the lessons for 1896, and it was 
decided that those for the first half should be taken from 
the Gospel of St. Luke and the last half from the Old Testa- 
ment. The report was submitted to the committee in Lon- 
don, and after they have commented upon it the complete 
report will be published in the course of six months. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Tre Established Church of Scotland has 1,348 parishes 
with 604984 communicants, and 2,130 Sunday-schools 
with 20,663 scholars. 





...-lu order to secure the best results from the Moody 
meetings in Providence, arrangements have been made for 
union evangelistic services for several weeks under the 
lead of the Rev. B. Fay Mills. 


....The West Presbyterian Church, of this city, has been 
trying to secure the Rev. Maltbie D. Babcock, D.D., of 
Baltimore, to succeed Dr. John R. Paxton. Dr. Babcock 
does not seem inclined to come, as he has a large, wealvhy 
and influential church devoted to him. 


....The Presbyterians of Pittsburg at a meeting held 
recently discussed the establishment of an institutional 
church in that city, and were almost unanimously in favor 
of it. It was said that twenty prominent business men 
would contribute two hundred dollars each toward such 
an institution. 


...-It is well known that for many years efforts have 
been made to abolish Fast Day in Massachusetts. Gov- 
ernor Russell repeatedly recommended a legislative act in 
that direction, and he was followed_by Governor Green- 
halge. The movement has had thesupport of agreat many 
throughout the State who felt that it had become a mrre 
holiday and could no longer be kept within the line orig- 
inally intended. At last a bill has been passed and the 
signature of the Governor is expected. 


.... The free pew and open church movement is progress- 
ing and attracting increasing interest. There has been 
called a conference of those who are interested in the move- 
ment. including the Rev. C.-A. Dickiuson, of Boston, and 
Dr. C. L. Thompson, of this city, to meet at the Madison 
Avenve Presbyterian Church, in this city, on Tuesday, 
March 27th. There will be reports on the progress of the 
work, discussion of plans and public addresses by promi- 
nent advocates. 


.... The statistics of Congregational churches in Massa- 
chusetts show that there are 587 churches, an increase of 
8; 107,524 church members, a ret increase of 1,581; addi- 
tions on confession of faith, 3,730; 117,905 Sunday-school 
members, a gain of 1,429. The contributions for benevo- 
lent objects for the past year have been $674,122, a falling 
off of $177,933. At the same time the home expenses have 
increased by $107,632, making a total of $1,709,341. Some 
of the new churches are Swedish, and growth is reported 
among the French Canadians of the State. 


....At the meeting of the New York Presbytery last 
week the question of students connected with Union Theo- 
logical Seminary came up again before the presbytery, five 
having presented their application to be taken under the 
care of the presbytery. This application was opposed by 
some very earnestly, in view of the fact that they were 
obtaining their training in a seminary out of sympathy 
with the Church. After some discussion,in which Dr. 
John Hall urged that the young men be admitted to the 
care of the presbytery, it was decided that they be so re- 
ceived by a large majority. The union of the Brick Church 
and the Church of the Covenant was consummated, the 
special act by the Legislature having passed. 


....As an indication of the work accomplished in the 
churches of New York and vicinity during the winter be- 


fore the commencement of the present ‘‘forward move-‘ 


ment,’”’ The Christian Advocate of this city printed reports 
from about ninety Methodist Episcopal churches, showing 
that over 2,500 persons have been received into the Church. 


The Herald and Presbyter reports over 1,500 additions to’ 


about fifty churcbes, and Mr. Moody at one of the meetings 
in this city said that in three Western States over 54,0.0 
persons have been added to the membership of the evangel- 
ical churches; but this is by no means all. Even greater 
importance may be attached to the general effect upon 
church life. 


.... Thomas E. Murphy has just completed a remarkably 
successful campaign in Danbury, Conn., and five thousand 
of the twenty thousand people of that busy city are 
wearing the bits of blue ribbon. The largest hall in the city 
could not hold the crowds which flocked to hearhim. One 
very stormy night three hundred persons were unable to 
find standing room when the meeting began and twelve 
hundred people were already inside. When in a men’s 
meeting Sunday afternoon he asked those who signed the 
pledge upon the occasion of his first visit a month ago and 
had kept it, to stand, two-thirds of the audience of nine 
hundred men arose. “It was one of the most impressive 
sights I ever witnessed,” said Mr. Murphy, afterward. * It 
gave me new life and courage.”’ 


....1t Has for some time been the custom of the Chicago 
theological seminaries to hold once a year au inter-semi- 
nary conference and festival of fellowships. The Baptist, 
Congregatidnal, Methodist and Presbyterian students with 
their professors haye joined in this with much cordiality 
and mutual benefit, and it has proven one of the most in- 
teresting as well as one of the most useful gatherings of 
the year. The Episcopal seminary has never been repre- 
sented. This year it is said that one of the professors in 
the Congregational seminary went in person to request 
their presence. The professor in charge did not like to 
assume the responsibility and referred him to Bishop 
MacLaren, one of those who joinediu the Chicago-Lambeth 
plan for the union of Christendom. His reply in declining 
the invitation was that there could not be ** much in com- 
mon between them.” 


....The question of separate schools for Roman Catho- 
lics in Manitoba has been a prominent one for some time. 
Recéntly the governments of Manitoba and the Northwest 
passed legislation abolishing Roman Catholic separate 
schools, thus virtually compelling all children of Catholics 
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to attend the public schools. An appeal was made to the 
Privy Council of England, but that tribunal declared that 
the Government had power to pass such legislation. Last 
week the Catholic archbishop forwarded a memorial to Lord 
Aberdeen, Governor-General of Canada, urging him to 
disallow this legislation. He claims that at the time the 
Dominion was organized Roman Catholics were promised 
that their schools would not be interfered with. While he 
professes his purpose to submit to the laws of the land, he 
cannot fail to protest against such laws as he considers 
unjust and detrimental to the interests of so many of her 
Majesty’s loyal subjects, and claims that the Government 
has no right to take advantage of the submission of loyal 
Catholics in order to oppress them by laws which will, in 
the long run, prove harmful not only to that province but 
to the whole dominion. 


....The number of Protestant dissenters from the Ortho- 
dox Russian Church who are either compulsorily settled 
in the provinces of Transcaucasia or are voluntarily emi- 
grating thither, seem to be largely on the increase. In 
some provinces they already outnumber the Orthodox 
Russians. In the district of Kars, ceded to Russia after 
the war of 1877, they form 95 per cent. of the entire Rus- 
sian population. Ia the province of Elizabethpol, the 
region to which most of the banished Stundists and Bap- 
tists are sent, the Protestant dissenters already number 
nearly ten thousand. It is an interesting feature of this 
persecution that in a large number of cases the Stundists 
and Baptists are banished to places where there are mag- 
nificent opportunities afforded them fur engaging in mis- 
sionary work either among the Armenians of the Gregorian 
Church, or among the Tartars and Persians in their neigh- 
borhood. The Russian brethren, many of them, show con- 
siderable ability in picking up the language of the natives; 
and their first céncern is often to let their benighted 
neighbors hear the glad news of the Gospel of Christ. 
Some most deeply interesting missionary experiences of 
this character have come to our ears. 


....Carnegie Music Hall in this city was filled last Sun- 
day with an enthusiastic crowd of men and women gath- 
ered to do honor to the venerable champion of temperance 
and prohibition in this country, Gen. Neal Dow. It had 
been expected that the General, who on the twentieth of 
this month completed his ninetieth year, would be present 
himself. But, altho apparently in the best of health, the 
years have been telling upon him, and his physician and 
family protested against his making the journey from his 
home and exposing himself to the changes involved; so 
the meetipg had not the inspiration of his presence. 
Others there were, however, well qualified to pay noble 
tribute to him and his work. The chairman, Joseph L. 
Bogardus, President of the American Temperance Union, 
read a letter of regret from General Dow, and letters of 
sympathy from United States Senators Frye, Gallinger, 
Hale and Hoar, some Congressmen and many others, in- 
cluding T. V. Powderly, the late Master Workman of the 
Knights of Labor. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler was then in- 
troduced as one of those who stood closest to General Dow 
in the great temperance campaign. He paid a noble trib- 
ute to the stupendous power of his sublime purpose har- 
nessed to his iron will; “like Whittier, he was a born 
Quaker, and when a Quaker does fight, he never surren- 
ders.”” Among other speakers were Dr. B. B. Tyler, of the 
Church of the Disciples, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Prof. Sam- 
uel Dickey, ex-Judge Noah Davis, the Rev. Joseph Cook, 
Mrs. Mary T. Burt, ex-Postmaster-General Thomas L. 
James, and others. In the evening there was another cele- 
bration under the auspices of the Sons of Temperance. 


...-Altho the German Reichstag has voted to readmit 
the Jesuits and allied orders, the Upper House and the 
Government have not and will not say yea to this project. 
Besides this the agitation among the people against these 
dreaded foes of evangelical liberty and truth is spreading 
like wildfire to all the ends of the Empire. It has found 
its best official expression in the appeal published by the 
Central Committee of the Evangelical Union. This organ- 
ization, only about five years old, is spread all over Ger- 
many, and has a membership of nearly one hundred thou- 
sand, chiefly among the educated classes. Its one object 
and aim is ‘‘to combat Rome with pen and tongue.” The 
Appeal isastrong document, and from history demon- 
strates the antagonism of the Jesuit and kindred orders to 
the cause of religious and political liberty, saying, among 
other things: ‘It looks like lunacy in the face of history 
to recall the Jesuits, an order who have written upon their 
banner the device, ‘ Extinction of Heresy,’ i. ¢., of Protes- 
tantism.’”’ The document closes with the significant 
words: ‘ We do not fear for the existence and prosperity 
of the Evangelical Church; but we do fear for the German 
people, and it is possible for the Jesuits to damage the 
people.” In this connection the political leaders of the 
Roman Catholic Church are compelled to face some dis- 
agreeable truths. Among those who are now clamoring 
loud and long for the return of the Jesuits are at least 
several who in the famous Parliament at Frank fort- on-the- 
Main, in 1848, declared that as adherents of the Roman 
Catholic Church they must protest against the admission 
of the Jesuits as dangerous to the welfare of the Church; 
that the order may have been a necessity in the days ofdhe 
Reformation, but now did the Church more harm than 
good. This was the public and official declaration of the 
Roman Catholic party participating in the Frankfort As- 
sembly, and shows how times have changed. One of these 
men, the venerable Dr. A. Reichensperger, who then, as 
now, stood high in the political councils of the Church, 
has published a declaration trying to harmonize his atti- 
tude then and now, but.apparently without satisfying 
friend or foe. The question of the return of the Jesuits 
has become a matter of principle between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism in Germany, and the phases 
of the agitation have a deeper interest for Protestants 
everywhere than that of an ordinary ecclesiastical strug- 
gle. 
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Missions. 
THE OUTLOOK. 


BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 


The New Year has dawned with a more favorable and 
encouraging outlook in Christian missions in Japan than 
for several years. For the past three or four years the 
faith and the courage of these Japanese Christians have 
been greatly tried and severely tested. A number have 
gone back, but the far larger number have proved faithful 
and borne the brunt of the petty persecutions (not less 
trying because petty )of Buddhism, the anti-foreign feel- 
ing prevalent and rife in some circles, and the cold indiffer- 
ence of the many (especially the officials and school teach- 
ers, some honorable exceptions), with a spirit worthy the 
holy cause they have espoused. The tide is turning. There 
are evident signs. 

I spent twelve days in Tokio last month. While there 
I attended services in several of our churches. There was 
a better attendance and more interest. manifested than a 
year anda halfago. The Christian schools are all better 
patronized than two or three years ago. The Christian 
workers, both Japanese and foreign, are more hopeful in 
their feelings, and more earnest in their efforts to do good. 
Last Summer, the Rev. Asada, Ph.D.,a graduate of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, Ill., pursuing his 
studies in the Semitic language for two years afterward 
and receiving his degree from the new University of 
Chicago, returned and accepted the chair of Old Testa- 
ment Exegesis and the Hebrew Language in the Anglo- 
Japanese College, Tokio. He gives promise of being a great 
success in his work. Heis a very enthusiastic teacher, well 
up in all he attempts to do (in fact, the best Hebrew scholar 
in Japan, not excepting any of the missionaries), and a 
very acceptable and interesting preacher. He is constant- 
ly indemand. He is largely a man of one book, the Bible, 
imitating, if not emulating Dr. Harper himself. Students 
from other schools come to hear his lectures on the Old 
Testament. He has formed a“ Bible Club,” which meets 
every Friday evening to make a thorough study of the 
Bible. The members of this club are not confined to the 
students of the college in which he is a professor. We 
have four fine workers now in the capital: Professor 
Asada, just spoken of, Mr. Honda, President of the Anglo- 
Japanese College, and Rev.S. Ogata and K. Miyama. The 
two latter are earnest, devoted and intelligent evangelists. 
A grand quartet ! 

On my way back to Hakodate Ispent a Sunday in Sen- 
dai, the largest city north of Tokio. This is the headquar- 
ters of the work of the Reformed (German) Church. They 
have a very successful school here, academic and theolog- 
ical, as well as a strong, numerous and vigorous church. 
The Rev. Mr. Oshikawa is the leading Japanese worker in 
their mission, a host in himself. Our church at this place 
is also in a very healthy condition. I haveseldom preached 
to a more earnest and appreciative congregation. I also 
learned while in Sendai that the opposition to Christianity 
in the Koto-Chiu-gakko (the Middle High School), so pro- 
nounced two or three years ago, is much less intense and 
persistent. There is a goodly company of earnest and de- 
voted Christian young men in this institution. They have 
organized a branch association of the Y. M. C. A. 

Besides the above signs, and others I could mention, the 
awakening among the churches in Nagoya, the fourth 
largest city in the Empire, is attracting attention. Five 
or six churches in that city have, as a result of the week of 


Prayer, co-operated heartily in the work of the Lord. Deep 
interest, orgs congregations, and daily prayer for the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, are the outcome of this move- 
ment. I quote from a letter just publisbed ; 


“The services are characterized by deep heart searching, by a 
longing after a clean heart, by a growing interest in the souls of 
the unsaved, and by direct Christian work as a result. The 
emotion grows intense. Buddhist priests comein, listen quietly, 
appear bewildered, and withdraw in silence. Sinners are turn- 
ing to the Lord.” 

Hakodate. 





A HOUSE IN SPAIN. 
BY ELEANOR LEWIS, 


THIS last year, in which we have celebrated the achieve- 
ments of Columbus, has roused fresh interest in the land 
whence he sailed “to seek a newer world.” On that ac- 
count, perhaps, as well as for its own intrinsic interest, the 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT may like to hear a few 
words concerning an American venture in Spain. Not a 
castle, which is such debatable prop°rtyin Spain, but an 
enterprise undertaken in Christian good faith and carried 
on with intelligent energy, altho sadly hampered by the 
lack of money, a cause almost as productive of evil as the 
undue love of the same. 

I allude to the girl’s college in San Sebastian, under the 
charge of Mrs. Alice Gordon Gulick. It is a natural out- 
come of the American mission work in Spain. Thatis to 
say, no mission work could be done in that country with- 
out bringing home toits agents the great need of educat- 
ing the Spanish girl, and, in this instance, the appeal was 
met as far as possible. During a recent visit tothe United 
States, Mrs, Gulick herself has told fully the story of the 
enterprise, its beginnings, present condition, and her 
wishes and hopes for its future. The latter are modest 
enough, aiming only at that which every college desires, a 
suitable building and an endowment fund. These are the 
material conditions of permanency in every such under- 
taking ; without them, however worthy it may be, it is 
liable to interruption, imperfect execution or collapse. 

The endowment fund might be left in abeyance for a 
while, trusting to the natural tendency of good plans to 
fulfill themselves, but the sine qua nonis a house, The 
one now rented is probably the best in San Sebastian for 
the purpose, altho a thorough remodeling of its interior 
is needed in order to obtain more room to utilize that 
which they already have, and to introduce a bathroom, 
heating apparatus, etc. It may be added, en passant, that 
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fifty thousand dollars would purchase this house, a moder- 
ate sum compared with the cost of buying land and build- 
ing. Everything is dear in Spain, from real estate to 
needles, aud in San Sebastian there is no exception to the 
rule. Some expenses may even be greater here, owing to 
the presence of the court in summer. On the other hand, 
there are advantages in the way of quiet; cleanliness and 
mild climate, which peculiarly fit it to be the residence of 
pupils who come not only from the colder North, but also 
from the warmth of Andalusia and the Mediterranean 
coast, and who come for the most part as ignorant of 
home refinements and sanitary laws as they are of books. 

A more charming little town it would be hard to find, 
with its combination of sea and land, its beautiful, sbell- 
shaped beach, and rising fringe of wooded hills. Sea bath- 
iog in summer, mild air in winter, wild flowers for the 
botanically minded, scenery for the artistic, and delight- 
ful walks for everybody—what more could one wish ? 

From small beginnings the school has grown to number 
over fifty pupils, whose course of studies, yearly more 
thorough, aims at giving them the same studies pursued 
by boys in the State Institute of the Province, and having 
them pass the same examinations. That they have passed 
with credit since the system was adopted some years.ago, 
is perhaps the best proof that can be given of their educa- 
tional capacity. 

It is impossible to enter the school in its working hours, 
and watch the clever, dark young faces over their books, 
without feeling a glow of thankfulness that some better 
occupation thaa mere fancy work has been allotted them. 
Not that this accomplishment, so much prized in Spain, is 
neglected. No girl who ignored it would be able to get a 
Government post as teacher. There is, therefore, in our 
San Sebastian school, a special instructor who teaches fine 
sewing and mending, embroidery, etc. Anything more ex- 
quisite of its kind than her work it would be difficult to 
find—embroidery, both flat and raised in relief, in silk, in 
silver and in gold thread ; drawings done upon white satin 
with needie and black silk instead of pencil, which resem- 
ble etchings ; rents mended in such fairy-like fashion that 
the darn resembles a pattern woven in the cloth; and knit- 
ting of equally fairy-like fineness. 

Generally speaking, altho the education of women in 
Spain is so behiad that of men, and, in one sense at least, 
a thing of the future, yet a woman with brains can find a 
chance to use them. In literature, the well-known names 
of Fernan Caballero, Rosario de Acunha and Emilia Pardo 
Bazdn, prove that even in the most conservative nation 
that exists, there is always room for genius, masculine or 
feminine, at the top. 

The Spanish woman has the educational susceptibility 
of her race ; she inherits her tendencies from generations 
of keea-witted, high-spirited ancestors. She dresses by 
instinct, with good taste; her fingers are naturally those 
of artist or musician; her quick brain, however limited its 
field of observation previously, is, when given a wider 
range, quick to receive new impressions. What she does, 
she does with all the fire and energy of a Southern organi- 
zation, tempered by the’strength of a Gothic ancestry. It 
is worth while to give her a chance. With half the oppor- 
tunity of her more favored Northern sisters she will do 
wonders, 

And, to come back to the more immediate subject of 
this sketch, give the Protestant women of Spain half an 
opportunity, if not a whole one, and they will do more for 
the cause of Protestantism in Spain than the building of 
many churches, 

YELLOW SPRING3, O. 








Biblical esearch. 


THE Exilic origin of Deutero-Isaiah is generally accepted 
in critical circles, altho few attempts had been made 
chronologically to fix and arrange these prophecies within 
the period to which they are assigned. This has now been 
undertaken on a larger scale by Prof. Julius Ley, already 
known as an exact scholar by his studies of Hebrew 
meter. His work is entitled *‘ Historische Erklarung des 
zweiten Teils des Jesaja,” the sub-title stating that this 
historical investigation has been made on the basis of the 
Babylonian cuneiform inscriptions. He describes these 
new sources of information in detail, noting also that these 
sources give us new ideas concerning many persons of that 
period in conflict with older views, e. g., that Cyrus was a 
“ monotheist,” etc. In these chapters, 40-66, Ley finds 21 
different addresses, which the author doubtless published 
anonymously. In the first (between 555 and 548 B.c.), chap. 
40, heannounces this approaching deliverance from bondage 
based on the predictions of Jeremiah, whose 70 years had 
now expired. In thesecond (chap. 41) he predicts the victory 
of Cyrus over Croesus in the year 546. The third address 
(chap. 42) is to be ascribed to the time after the defeat of 
Croesus (542-540). The fourth address (chaps. 43-44 : 23) was 
issued when Cyrus was advancing against Babylon, but 
the decisive battle had not yet been fought (539-538). 
When the fifth address (chap. 44: 24-45: 25) was de- 
livered, the victor is already approaching the city 
(538). The sixth address (chap. 46) was also issued 
before the capture of the metropolis, May to June 538. 
At that time, when the city was taken by Gobryas, 
Cyrus himself, however, being yet absent, and while 
the Israelites for that reason had to suffer all the more 
at the hands of the Babylonians, the author published his 
eighth, ninth and tenth addresses, found in chap. 51. The 
eleventh address, on the other hand (chap. 52: 1-12), shows 
that Cyrus himself has arrived and the longed-for decree 
has been issued, which took place early in 587. The fol- 
lowing addresses were delivered after the return of the 
first colony under Zerubbabel, which the author of these 
prophecies himself did not join; the twelfth (52: 13-53) 
dates from the time when reports were received of the in- 
terruption of the building of the temple at Jerusalem, 535 
-534; the thirteenth address (chap. 54) also belongs to the 
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third year after the decree of Cyrus. The following ad- 
dresses belong to the next year. From the nineteenth 
address (chap. 62) it appears that the prophet had in the 
meanwhile gone to Jerusalem. The twentieth (chaps. 63- 
65) falls in the last years of Cambyses, 524-522. The twenty- 
first (chap. 66) treats of the new beginning of the building 
of the temple in the second year of Darius Hystaspis, 520 

These addresses thus cover a period of thirty to thirty-five 
years. They all have the impress of a single great mind, 
altho in form they exhibit considerable variety, and in 
some cases show that material from old prophetic sources 
had been worked over and utilized. 


-...Op to the present time it has generally been accepted 
that the biblical manna was identical with a substance 
that oozes out of the tamarisk branches near Mt. Sinai. 
This has recently been denied by L. Errera, who, at the 
instigation of the Belgian Academy, undertook on exam- 
ination of the ‘‘ Bread of Heaven,’’ which, in 1890, fell near 
Diabekir. In May of that year Diabekir and the region of 
the upper Tigris experienced a terrible storm, during 
which, in addition to heavy hail, also a thick coating of an 
edible substance fell upon the ground. The latter had 
happened in this neighborhood before, and was called by 
the Kurds “Bread of Heaven.’’ Baked with flour, they 
were accustomed to eat it. The consul at Aleppo sent 
specimens of this find to the Ministerium at Brussels, and 
these intrusted Errera with the microscopical examination 
of the substance. It turned out to beakind of lichen 
(Lecanora esculenta), which is found, also, in Per- 
sia, Palestine and Algiers, and sometimes covers the 
ground to the hight of fifteen to twenty centimeters. The 
substance examined was of a light brown color. Chemical 
analysis showed that it contained but little nutritive qual- 
ities. Errera is fully convinced that this ‘ Bread of 
Heaven” is the manna of the Bible, mentioned Num, 
11, 8. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR APRIL IST. 
JACOB’S PREVAILING PRAYER.—GEN, 32 : 9-12, 24-30, 





GOLDEN TEXT.—I will not let thee go unless thou bless 
me.—GEN. 32: 26. 


NotTEs.—Let us think of Jacob as having acquired great 
wealth, a rich sheik, with thousands of cattle and hun- 
dreds of retaipers. He was not strong enpugh to resist the 
fighting men of his brother, but was able to meet any ordi- 
nary enemy. He had now reached the ford of the Jabbok, 
which enters the Jordan halfway between the Sea of Gal- 
ilee and the Dead Sea, and wasawaiting his brother Esau’s 
coming, having divided his possessions and people into two 
encampments, so that one might escape if the other was 
plundered. ‘* With my staff.”—He had fled alone ——— 
“The mother with the children.”—This shows that he 
feared more than usual.vengeance. Seldom would an ene- 
my kill the womenand children. They were fair prey, like 
the cattle, and to be valued. He feared special hatred, on 
account of his ill-treatment of his brother. “* There 
wrestled a man.”’—The man is here'spoken of as God, and 
in Hosea 12: 4asan “angel.” The angel of the Lord, who 
is represented as God’s appearance or representative. The 
purpose of the wrestling seems to have been figurative, to 
break down not Jacob’s physical strength but his self- 
seeking spirit. ——“‘ He touched, the hollow of his thigh.” 
—Showing thatif he had put forth his strength before 
Jacob would have been easily subdued.———‘t Was 
strained.”—Better than “shrank” of the Old Version. 
‘* Tsrael.’”—The derivation is not clear, but it seems 
to come from the same root as the word for prince or ruler. 
“* Tell me thy name.’’—He well knew who it 
was. ** Peniel.’’—Meaning Face of God. 

Instruction.—It is a great thing to have good ancestors. 
It is true that one’s fate depends on himself; and yet his 
chances in life depend a great deal on the place where God 
has put him in coming into the world. Jacob had for 
ancestors pious men like Abraham and Isaac. His ances- 
try may be said to have saved him, when certain natural 
traits of his led him astray. 

So the God of the fathers becomes the God of the children. 
If you can pray and say, ‘‘O God of my father,” ycu have 
special promises and special obligations. So wearegreatly 
blessed in our ancestors who founded our country and be- 
gan its noble institutions. 

Because God had bidden Jacob return, he could appeal to 
God for help. Make sure you are in the path God has 
marked out for you, and then you need not be afraid. 
Where God sends you he will protect you. You can plead 
his promise and direction. The soldier has to go where he 
is sent, and trust the wisdom of his leader. 

Jacob was right when he said he was not worthy of the 
least of all God’s mercies. This was no formal confession 
of sin. He had not been a very lovely character. We can 
none of us claim any desert from God, nothing but. his 
mercies, and, in addition to those, his truth, his obligation 
to keep his promises to his children. 

A prayer can well take the form of an argument. Jacob 
says: ‘ And thou saidst, ‘I will surely do thee good.’” He 
gives God a good reason, and holds him to his promises. . 

The wrestling of the angel with Jacob suggests that God 
was not yet satisfied with Jacob’s character. Of course 
the ‘‘ man’”’ who wrestled with him is represented as the 
angel of the Lord, the manifestation of Jehovah himself. 
Jacob was not yet what God would have him be. His 
grasping selfishness was not yet conquered ; he trusted too 
much to his wits rather than to God. He had just come 
from his contest of wits with Laban for his cattle. Here 
was the turning point in his character, when he was to be 
more like his father and grandfather, and to leave behind 
him his evil character. So God fought him, withstood 

him, and showed bim that his deperdence must be on God. 
With Gca’s withstanding cf Jaccb comes Jacob’s wres- 
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tling prayer. God could easily enough have escaped from 
Jacob, but that was not what. he wanted. He wanted 
Jacob to seek the blessing only from him; so he lamed Ja- 
cob, and he allowed Jacob to insist upon the blessing till 
he received it. : 

A change of name indicates a change of character or 
position. It was given in some great crisis of life. Soin 
** Pilgrim’s Progress” Christian and others got a new 
name at conversion. The best new name is that of 
Christian. The name of Christ is incorporated with our 
name, just as in the Revelatio: Christ’s name is said to be 
written in the foreheads of his saints. 

Power with God means power with men. That is a 
power that we can have. One who depends on God, who 
therefore has unlimited courage and faith, and goes forth 
to the war of life boldly, determined to do ajl he can, will 
succeed. He has secured God’s aid. He prays to God and 
gets his help. He has power with God, and that gives 
him power to succeed in making men better, in doing 
good, or in any of the lines of service God gives him. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 
—— nay M., Mahanoy City, Penn., accepts call to Cepe- 
sh, Mich. 
KITCHEN, A. E., Three Rivers, Mich., resigns. 
LAWSON, GeorGE B., Delhi, N. Y., called to Long Branch, N. J. 
McMANAWAY, J. M., Big Stone Gap, Va., accepts call to Lou- 
isiana, Mo. 
MARTIN, W. C., Cramer Hill, N. J., accepts call to Noank, Conn. 
NEAD, THomas, Cape May, called to Holmdel, N. J. 
NICHOLSON, GEorRGE W., Saratoga Springs, N. Y., accepts cal 
to Bridgeport, Conn. : 


STODDARD, FRANK P., New Amsterdam, called to Strong Place 
ch., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


TICKNOR, J. J., Bronson, Mich., resigns. 
WARNER, J. E., Cambridgeport, Mass., resigns. 
WOELFKIN, C., Jersey City, N. J., called to Greene Avenue ch. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
WOODBURY, GEorGE F., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to 
roy, N. Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ARTHUR, CHARLEs M., Leslie, Mich., called to Bremen, Ind. 

BACON, HEnry M., D.D., Toledo, O., died March 6th. 

BAILEY, Henry L., Middletown, Springs, Vt., called to Fifth 
Ch., Washington, D. C. 

BURR, Horace M., Payette, Idaho, accepts call to College 
Springs, Ia. 

aes L., Chicago Sem., accepts‘call to Benton Harbor, 
Mich. 


CLARK, CHARLES, South Merrimack, N. H., resigns. 
COTTON, Harry A., Elgin, Ill., accepts call to Graceville, Minn. 
DAVIES, DAnrkt D., Findlay, O., resigns. 


DECKER, F. H., Manalapan, N. J., accepts call to North ch., 
Providence, R. I. 


FLINT, WILLIAM H., Cedar Springs, accepts callto Saranac and 
South Boston, Mich. 


ee Aseare W.,inst. March 6th, First ch., Torrington, 
Sonn. 


HALE, Epson D., inst. recently, Lincoln, Cal. 
HOPKINSON, BENJAMIN B., Lyme, called to Union, Conn. 
JAMES, GeorGE W., Oakley Branch, Union Park ch., Chicago, 
Ill, resigns. 
JAMES, GEorGE W., Chicago, I1l., called to Creighton, Neb. 
yt HENRY W., called to be acting pastor at Claremont, 
al. 


KEPHART, WILu1AM H., Binghamton, called to Albany. N. Y. 
MOLLINIX, Mrs. H. M., called to Grand Meadow, Minn. 
NEWELL, W. W., ord. recently, Winthrop, Minn. 

POPE, Howarp W., Great Falls, N. H., resigns. 

RULAND, GEoRGE W., Westmoreland, N. H., resigns. 
— RICHARD, Chester, Mass., accepts call to Clarendon, 


SCOTFORD, HEnry C., Loda, Ill., withdraws resignation. 
SHOEMAKER, E. E., ord. recently Mound City, LIl. 


THOMSON, Rosert J., Yale Sem., accepts call to Greens, 
Farms, Conn. 


WARREN, JAmEs B., Birnamwood and Norrie, Wis., resigns. 
WOOD, Irvine F., ord. March 7th, Northampton, Mass. 
PRESBYTERIAN. 


ATKINSON, THomas, Worcester, called to Somerville, Mass. 


BABCOCK, MALtrTBrE D., Baltimore, Md., called to West cb., 
New York, ‘ 


BRANDT, J. B., St. Louis, Mo., accepts call to Pittsburg, Penn. 
GAFFNEY, Marr, Sodus Center, accepts call to Manlius, N. Y. 
GOURLEY, J. C., Murrysville, called to Ellwood, Penn. 


HERSHEY, S. F., Washington, D. C., called to. Columbus Ave. 
ch., Boston, Mass. 


HILL, J. C., Belvidere, accepts call to Chicago, Ill. 
HUTCHISON, W. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call te Jackson, O. 
ws 3s," eae M., Chester, N. J., accepts call to Hempstead, 


LONSDALE, FRANK, St. Joseph, Mo., called to Red Oak, Col. 

MONTGOMERY, Joun, Paulding, accepts call to Newark, O. 

MURPHY, S. H., Gale College, accepts call to Phillips, Wis. 

RUTAy W., Orange, N. J., accepts call to Mennand’s Station, 
aNe . 


TAYLOR, Howarp, Princeton, N. J., called to Second ch., Balti- 
more, 


WARD, J. J., Kasson, Minn., resigns. 
WOOD, A. T., Omaha, Neb , died March llth, aged 77, 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
ABBEY, M. H., Free Bap., West Derby, accepts call to West 
Charleston, Vt. 


BOYD, CHARLES W., Prot. Epis., West Philadelphia, Penn., ac- 
cepts call to Glassboro, N. J. 


BULKELEY, B. R., Unit., Concord, called to Quincy, Mass. 
FLICK, ALBERT, United Pres., accepts call to Clinton, Mass. 


GOODWIN, MontGomery W.., Prot. Epis., Ypsilanti, Mich., be- 
comes chaplain, U. 8S. N. 


HESSON, A. J., Luth., Peabody, called to Hutchinson, Kan. 
JACOBS, W. M. C., Ref. Dutch, Passaic, called to Paterson, N. J. 
JAMIESON, S. R., United Pres., Xenia Sem., called to Summer- 


set, Ia. 
se Joan, Advent. Christian, inst. March 18th, Bridg- 
on, Me. ’ 
McKIM, J. Leranton, Prot. Epis., Georgetown, accepts call to 
Milford, Del. 


McKNIGHT, W. R., United Pres., Xenia Sem., called to Somer- 
ville and Eden, Penn. 


MASON, E. G., Univ., Oakland, Me., resigns. 

NICHOLS, L. R., Cumb. Pres., Pleasant Site, Ala., accepts call 
to Shawnee Mound, Mo. 

PRESSLY. M. W., United Pres., Sewickley, Penn., called to 
Hamilton, O. 

RYDER, A. J., Luth., Titusville, Penn., accepts call to Swedes- 
burg, Minn. 

SUNDBERG, A., Luth., Beaver Valley, 8. D., resigns. 

VAN ANTWERP, Ww. H., Prot. Epis., Marshall, Mich., resigns. 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


WILLIAM JAY AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAV- 
ERY.* 








It has been understood that a full life of Judge Wil- 
liam Jay, by his son, John Jay, was in preparation. The 
indefinite postponement of this work, we hope not its 
permanent abandonment, has opened the way for Mr. 
Tuckerman’s volume, which is intended, along with a 
biogruphic and personal sketch of Judge Jay, to give 
special promigence to the part he took in the antislav- 
ery struggle. 

His relation to this struggleis very important. It brings 
out, as perhaps the life of no other American could, the 
history of the early political resistance to slavery as dis- 
tinct from the Garrisonian agitation, to which some 
writers on the subject have hastily assumed that the 
entire merit of developing and organizing the anti- 
slavery movement belongs. We intend no reflection ou 
the Garrisonian movement, as if it did not lead up to 
political action, much less do we imply that Mr. Jay 
represented a type of antislavery agitators who took no 
interest in the moral relations of the question. There 
always was, from the day the Constitution was formed, 
a question of very deep moment as to the status of 
slavery under it. Parties were so arrayed against each 
other on this subject, and interests were so great and so 
divided as to make it a question most difficult of settle- 
ment by the ordinary machinery of a free government, 
and which was more than likely to get its settlement at 
last in some violent catastrophe. 

That the roots of a constitutional resistance to slavery, 
and of a kind of resistance which was more than likely 
to put an end to it,ran back into the framing of the Gov- 
ernment, is a proposition which is very necessary to the 
vindication of United States history. It is a view of the 
subject which became more important as the crisis ap- 
proached, and which when that crisis was on us gave 
the national party the advantage of constitutional ground 
to stand on far stronger and broader than if they had only 
been saying for themselves, as the extreme Abolutionists 
did: ‘‘The Constitution is a compact with death”; we 
go fora new heaven and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness. This is a phase of the movement against 
slavery which was closely represented by Judge Jay, 
and which he did much to define and to promote. We 
need not name Judge Jay alone, for the whole family bas 
been one in this matter from the beginning to the present 
time. The first Chief Justice made himself prominent 
in the work of Abolition in New York. His sentiments 
and his action as to slavery are well known. His eldest 
son, Peter Augustus, tho he chose a less conspicuous 
line of resistance, agreed with his father and brother and 
gave them the strongest support he could. The part 
acted in this great struggle by Judge William Jay, the 
second son of Chief Justice John Jay, forms the main 
topic in Mr. Tuckerman’s monograph. 

Judge Jay’s public opposition began in 1819, during 


the Missouri Compromise agitation, when he was. but__ 


thirty years old. He had been an interested’ observer 
for many years, but now he broke forth in the letter to 
Mr. Boudinot, which has been often quoted before and is 
quoted more fully by Mr. Tuckerman. He wrote: 

**Tf our country is ever to be redeemed from the curse of 
slavery the present Congress must stand between the liv- 
ing and the dead. If slavery once takes root on the 
other side of the Mississippi it can never afterward be ex- 
terminated.” 

The movement for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia began some years later, and William 
Jay was a pioneer in it. The whole history from the 
arrest of Gilbert Horton, a colored citizen of New York, 
and his advertisement to be sold into slavery, is told at 
length in Mr, Tuckerman’s volume. The righieous re- 
sult in the liberation of the District was long delayed ; 
but the controversy led Jay and others into a closer study 
of the constitutional and legal relations of the United 
States Government to slavery in the Territories and on 
Federal soil. 

A few years later at a time when proslavery and free- 
trade nullification was raising its head in South Caro- 
lina, and when the famous medal was struck which 
bears on its face ‘‘ John C, Calhoun, First President of 
the Southern Confederacy,” William Jay came out with 
another bold word for freedom. In the Prudence Cran- 
dall case in Connecticut, Judge Daggett, of New Haven, 
had taken the position that colored persons could not be 
United States citizens. Jay reviewed this decision in an 
argument which convinced Chancellor Kent, and is cited 
by him in his ‘‘ Commentaries,” in support of the oppo- 
site opinion. 

By this time antislavery opinion was rising in strength 
in the North, and with it came lawless demonstrations 
to suppress it. The excitement that prevailed is almost 
incredible and inexplicable. In many and different parts 
of the country it took the form of mobs and riots, which 
it is hard for us now to believe possible in what we 





* WILLIAM JAY AND THE CONSTITUTIONAL MOVEMENT FOR THE 
ABOLITION OF SLAVERY. By BAYARD TUCKERMAN, with a Preface 
by JonN JAY. Dodd, Mead & Company, New York. 8vo., pp. 185. $2.50. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


look back to as an age of law-abiding habits. Here 
again in Mr. Tuckerman’s book Judge Jay, who was 
then on the Bench in Westchester County, appears as 
the master spirit of the storm. Ina memorable charge 
to the Grand Jury he warned them against this lawless 
violence, and expounded to them the rights of free 
speech and free opinion, which were threatened by it. 

Mr. Tuckerman’s story does not end here. In the 
great attempt to close the mails to the antislavery agi- 
tation, Amos Kendall, President Jackson’s Postmaster- 
General, had avowed his sympathy with the refusal of 
the Southern postmasters to pass antislavery documents 
through the mails, and refused to take measures to main- 
tain the inviolability of the mails. General Jackson came 
into the controversy with an inflammatory message to 
Congress. Five thousand dollars was offered on the Ex- 
change in New York for the head of Arthur Tappan. Pri- 
vate assassins were said to be in waiting for him. In the 
midst of all this excitement and lawless violence, which is 
adequately but temporately described by Mr. Tuckerman, 
Judge Jay published three works of the highest impor- 
tance, if not in calming the tempest, at least in chang- 
ing its character, and giving the antislavery movement 
the strong constitutional character it afterward assumed. 
The first was ‘*A View of the Action of the Federal 
Government in behalf of Slavery,” which, two years 
later, was followed by ‘‘ The Condition of the Free People 
of Color in the United States,” and a statement of the 
law and the facts in the ‘‘ Amistad” captives case. The 
sale of theze publications was great and rapid, and their 
effect on the public mind déep and lasting. They plant- 
ed the antislavery agitation on constitutional grounds, 
and prepared the public to respond to that sentiment, 
which afterward became the cornerstone of the Free- 
soil Party, and of all organized political action against 
slavery and for freedom: Slavery is sectional, freedom 
national. Slavery exists only by State law and under 
positive enactment, Freedom exists under the Constitu- 
tion, and by the common law of the land. 

The necessity of avoiding confusion in tracing this 
story has kept out of view Judge Jay’s connection with 
the antislavery societies and the antislavery movement, 
as organized and conducted by Mr. Garrison. Judge 
Jay di@ not hold himself aloof from this agitation, nor 
from its leaders. Mz. Tuckerman shows very justly his 
friendly disposition and powerful co-operation. With 
Mr. Tappan he was on terms of cordial friendship ; but, 
like Mr. Tappan, he came after a time to look on the 
Garrisonian movement as identified with measures 
of which he did not approve, and which in- 
duced him to withdraw. Mr. Tuckerman gives 
the history very clearly from the point of view 
taken by the representatives of the constitutional anti- 
slavery men. His course at this time was not under- 
stood as indicating any weakening or cooling of his 
antislavery ardor. Indeed, it was just at this time, in 
1843, that he was superseded on the Bench by Governor 
Bouck under proslavery pressure in New York. It is 
also to be remembered that Jay was one of the first to 
see how little aid antislavery could expect from the 
colonization scheme and to unmask that delusion. 

The list of his antislavery services would not be com- 
plete without mention of his ‘* Causes and Consequences 
ofthe Mexican War,” his review of Clay’s compromise 
measures and of Webster’s submission to them and his 
influential ‘‘ Address to the Non-slaveholders of the 
South,” as to all of which Mr. Tuckerman gives a just 
view of the broad, strong and constitutional line of 
argument and protest he took. 

While Judge Jay’s relations to the antislavery move- 
ment form the prominent topic in this volume, they are 
no more prominentthere than they were in his life, which, 
however, was far too large and broad tobe absorbed even 
in the antislavery movement. His pen worked busily 
on a great variety of topics. Oa the question of inter- 
national arbitration as a substitute for war Judge Jay 
was much ahead of his generation and really marked 
out aline of proceeding which has since been followed 
with the happiestresults. Without fully developing this 
topic Mr. Tuckerman gives us enough to show what Mr. 
Jay accomplished, and on what grounds he may be said 
to have been the pioneer in this very important develop- 
ment of modern international action. He also stood 
forward as one of the most active promoters of the Bible 
Society which, as Mr. Tuckerman justly points out, had 
then a work of far more obvious utility to do than now 
when by its agency Bibles have grown common in every 
house. 

It was his activity in this matter, combined with his 
deep regret that the Episcopal Church had permitted 
itself, partly by silence and partly by less equivocal 
action, to be so much complicated with the prevailing 
Northern indifference to slavery which drew Judge Jay 
into his controversy with his own Church, and particu- 
larly with Bishop Hobart. That divine had seen fit to 
oppose the formation of the Bible Society on the genera 
ground tbat there was no good in a Bible without a 
Prayer Book, and that neither one nor the other were to 
be spread through the world by lay organizations. 

The Bible Society by no means gave him his only op- 
portunity to rebuke priestly assumption. Yet more 
sharp was his dealing with Bishop Ives’s attempt to 
convert American Episcopacy into a papacy without a 
pope. In fact, few moral questions were up in those 
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days which did not bring Judge Jay out on the Christian 
side, as, for example, the religious claim of the Lord’s 
Day, temperance, the duelirg ques‘ion. 

On all these points Mr. Tuckerman, without expand. 
ing anything, omits little or nothing of importance to the 
understanding of William Jay’s life or a fair estimate of 
what he did for his day and country. 

Mr. John Jay in the Preface gives a general review of 
his father’s life, dwelling on the points which have been 
alluded to above, but drawing particular attention to his 
life of the Chief Justice and to his effective reply to 
Jared Sparks’s strictures on his having gone beyond his 
instructions in negotiating the Jay treaty with Great 
Britain. This matter, however, is treated too briefly in 
this volume to require more than an allusion to it, with 
the additional remark that we suppose John Jay’s course 
requires, nowadays, no extended vindication. 
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AMERICAN FINE POTTERIES.* 


THIs rich quarto volume contains 223 illustrations, in- 
cluding drawings of machinery, views of early potteries, 
portraits of men who have aided the pottery industry, and 
a generous number of illustrations of ceramic objects from 
the ancient aboriginal pottery to. the finest Belleek porce- 
lain of to-day. The frontispiece is a tile portrait of the au- 
thor. These illustrations have aboveand below them clear 
print ‘with broad margins on paper of a superior quality. 
The cover is decorated with three specimens of American 
ware—a Toby jug, from the old pottery in Jersey City, N. 
J., a Rookwood vase, decorated by Mr. A. R. Valentine, 
ang a vase from the Faience Manufacturing Company, at 
Greenpoint, L. I., decorated by Mr. Joseph Lycett. The 
book will be especially useful to collectors and dealers, and 
is also good reading for the lover of ceramic literature, 
being full of facts in regard to American potteries. It does 
not mention all American potteries, but the history of the 
more important ones shows over what a large portion of 
our country the pottery industry extends. Mr. Barber 
states that china clay was sent two centuries ago from 
North Carolina to England, the earliest English Bow ware 
being made of thisclay. The Worcester pottery used the 
same clay, while the early Wedgewood was made from 
clay from both North Carolina aud Florida 

We find that bricks were madein Virginia as early as 
1612, and coarse earthenware was also made in Viryinia at 
an early date. In New York State the early Dutch settlers 
turned out a ware like that manufactured in the town of 
Delft, Holland. The earliest white ware was made in 
Burlington, N. J. The oldest specimen of slip ware, bear- 
ing the date 1762, was made in Penasylvania. Hard por- 
celain was. manufactured in Philadelphia, by William 
Ellis Tucker, in 1825. Rockingham-ware w-~s first made 
at East Liverpool, O., by James Bennett, in 1839. Inlaid 
floor tiles were manufactured in Bennington, Vt., in 1853, 
and the Belleek porcelain was sent out from the Ott and 
Brewer Co., at Trenton, in 1884 ,These facts show that 
the pottery industry is not confined to one corner of the 
country. Mr. Barber, after giving a short account of 
aboriginal pottery, devotes himself to the history of 
American potteries. A very interesting account is given 
of the early slip ware and sgraffito, or incised red ware, 
made in Eastern Pennsylvania. These dishes were made 
in small potteries with rude designs and the conventional 
flower designs found sometimes on the Delft ware, and seen 
in old embroideries of New England, and on other Persian 
embroideries. A legend ran round the rim of the plate 
which was intended for ornament rather than instruction. 
The oldest bears this motto: 


‘Not be Ashamed I Advise thee Most 

if one Learneth thee what Thou not Knowest, 

the Ingenious is Accounted Brave, 

but the Clumsy None Desire to have. 1762,” 
These potters were illiterate and often of German birth. 
A motto by one of them reads : 

“ Wer etwas will verachwieyen haben 
Der derf es seiner frau nicht sagen.” 
A more pious legend runs thus: 
** Lieber Vatter in Himmel reich, 
Was du mir gibst das esich gleich.” 

Mr. Barber’s connection with the Pennsylvania Museum 
as Honorary Curator of the American Departmentof Pot- 
tery and Porcelain naturally makes the chapters on 
Pennsylvania potteries unusually full: and interesting. 
The Tucker and Hemphill porcelain of Philadelphia is 
carefully described. This first porcelain made in the 
United States will stand a higher fire test than the Sévres, 
and can with difficulty be distinguished from French ware. 
Specimens of this ware manufactured between 1833-1838 
are rare, and highly valued by collectors, since they possess 
qualities unsurpassed by the best imported wares. 

The most interesting portion of this book is the history 
of the lives of men and women who have done good serv- 
ice for pottery. East Liverpool, O., contains twenty-nine 
potteries, and one-half of the inhabitants are interested 
in the pottery industry. The first pottery was started 
there by Mr. James Bennett, of England, who had been 
employed at the Jersey City works and afterward at Troy, 
Ind. Mr. Bennett discovered the. yellow clay.at East 
Liverpool, sent for his three brothers, and this first large 
pottery has been in operation fifty years. One of the 
brothers moved to Baltimore, Md., and established there 
a large pottery where a high grade of porcelain is made. 
William Bromley, from Stoke-upon-Trent, England, was 
one of the first pottersin Cincinnati. Mr. William Bromiey, 
Jr., at the Ott and Brewer Co., Trenton, made the first 
Belleek in this country. Afterward he was aided by his 
father, William Bromley, and his brother, John Bromley. 
Prof. Isaac Broome has done muth to raise the art stand- 
ard of American work. - Hehas been connected with the Ott 

* POTTERY AND PORCELAIN OF TU® UNITED STATES. BY EDWIN 
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and Brewer Co., Trenton. The Trent Tile Company, was 
instrumental in founding the Providential Tile Works, 
and, since 1890, has been connected with the Beaver Falls 
Art Tile Co., Penn. 

The histories of many other artists are given: Chas, 
Volkmar, who worked some years as artist in Paris, went 
later as common workman into French potteries to learn 
the secrets of glazes, introduced the Volkmar faience into 
the United States, and is now devoting himself to archi- 
tectural tiles; John Bennett, of Orange, who was direct- 
or of the faience department of the Lambeth pottery, and 
the Lycetts, father and son. 

The noble, self-denying work of twenty years, at last 
successful, of Hugh C. Robertson, to discover the Chinese 
sang de boeuf is described, and also the noble work of the 
Rookwood pottery, founded by Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Nichols, now Mrs. Beilamy Storer. The work of this 
pottery is purely American, original in designs, and en- 
couraging to the artists by giving due credit for their 
work. Ornamental tile work, an industry only fifteen 


years old, receives especial attention in this work. At pres-° 


eat the American art tile leads the world, the first factory 
being the Low ArtTile Company, at Chelsea, Mass., which 
took the gold medal in England over all the exhibitors of 
Great Britain, in a little more than a year after the works 
were founded. The object of Mr. Barber’s work seems to 
be to give some greatly needed information in regard to 
the good work done in potteries in our own country, and 
to preserve an authentic record of American work. 
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We have read with unmixed delight the address of the 
late Dr. Poole, Librarian of the Newberry Univer- 
sity, before Northwestern University, last June, on 
The University Library and the University Curricu- 
lum. (Fleming H. Revell Company, New York.) From 
whatever poiat of view it is read, from the libra- 
rian’s,the lover’s of a good English style,or from the teacher’s 
interested in the critical questions brought up by the 
“Report of the Committee of Ten,” itis a notable publi- 
cation. The fine points in it are many. We will speak only 
of two, the illumination it throws on the question how 
farsecondary education can be pushed back toward the 
beginning of the school age and how early average boys 
and girls can be prepared for college. We expected that 
the bold report of the ‘‘ Committee of Ten” on this subject 
would rouse all the sleepers in our public schools; and it 
has done so. They hate to be hurried, and they wish to go 
on as they are going. Mr. Poole, in this address, shows 
them what was done more than a hundred and fifty years 
ago, with apparatus nowhere near as complete as we have 
now. He shows that the Harvard graduates of that time 
were really ahead of the graduates now, and tells the story 
of George Downing, Oliver Cromwell’s Minister to France, 
employed by him to bear Cromwell’s Waldensian ultima- 
tum to Cardinal Mazarin, and to discuss the persecution 
of these people with him in the Latin he had learned at 
Harvard. He repeats the wonderful history of the 
Mather family, and the training they received from 
Richard and Cotton Mather down. Cotton entered Har- 
vard eleven years and six months vld, able to speak 
Hebrew, Greek and Latin. Another brother entered before 
he was twelve, asfar advanced. Nathaniel was an author 
and mathematician at fifteen. He died at nineteen, and 
his tombstone at Salem bears this inscription, ‘‘ An aged 
person who had seen but nineteen winters in this world.’’ 
As to the literary production of this family, Dr. Poole 
asserts that it amounts to more than six hundred books, 
and of these books he adds: ‘** They are now eagerly sought 
for by libraries and collectors, in Europe as well as Ameri- 
ca, and altho they are dead books in the sense that 
Greek and Latin are dead languages, their cost in the mar- 
kets of the world exceeds that of the writings of any other 
five families which have ever existed in America.’”’ John 
Stuart Mill’s autobiography tells the same story of him, 
self. Dr. Poole has plenty of other witnesses at hand, and 
if he had not we could supply them, to tell the same story 
and show that our Secondary Schools are both lazy and 
working ona bad method ; that they waste time in begin 
ning, waste it at every step, come out at least three years 
later with their classes than they should, and come out 
then with the work done badly. This is the next point in 
Mr. Poole’s address we wish to speak of. It applies to 
Latin and Greek. It applies to English. It applies to all 
the rest, and for the reason given in this address, that the 
method is bad. Mr. Poole tells his story. If we should 
tell ours of college days, it would be the same. He says 
that for all the student use made in his time of the library 
it might as well have been at Bridgeport or Weathersfield. 
For many years after Poole was there in the Brother’s 
Library, students never went into the College Library at all 
toread. Poole wastheonly guidethey had inthe society li- 
braries. For many years more the first discovery me w 0 
were destined to do anything in the world had to make 
after graduation, was that they kuew nothing, their whole 
training had been formal, technical, empty, and must be 
yobe over with on an entirely different method. The 
almost fierce expressions of Professor Goodwin as to the 
average Harvard undergraduate ignorance of English is to 
one who knows the facts, so realistically true as to pro- 
vokeasmile. It is to the everlasting credit of Harvard 
that they have opened their eyes to the facts and to the 
defects of method which explain them. We apprehend 
that Dr. Poole’s address will be nuts to them. At all 
events,we shall know just what tu think of schools where 
itis not, and shall know exactly how to rate them. 


Readers in search of encouraging examples, cannot do 
betcer than to get The Life of Daniel Alexander Payne, 
D.D., LL.D. By the Rev. C. S. Smith, D.D. (A. M. E. 
Sunday-School Union, Nashville. Tenn.) He was born of 
a father who, having been kidnapped in Virginia, pur- 
chased his freedom in Charleston, S.C. He grew up there 
as a free colored man with a genius for teaching colored 
schools ; was driven out by the Act of 1835, forbidding the 
instruction of slaves atid colored people generally : in 1852 
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became A. M. E. Bishop, and in 1863 was elected President 
of Wilberforce University at Tawawa Springs, O., with 
which in one way or another he was connected until his 
death. Here he lived and here he died after a life of na- 
tional influence and usefulness. He was the oldest A. M. E. 
bishop, and it is said keld the Episcopal office longer than 
any bishop in the Methodist family of Churches.——— 
The Incarnation and Common Life is the thoughtful title 
uuder which the Rt. Rev. Brooke Foss Westcott, Bishop 
of Durham, has collected a series of sermons which are de- 
signed to illustrate the inner, renewing and formative 
relation of Christ to the common, social life. The ser- 
mons are thoughtful and suggestive rather than powerful 
examples of cogent preaching. They present germs of 
thought, and open lines of thought rather than develop the 
great themes of the pulpit. The sermon on Socialism, 
for example, is no revelation of thought or duty with re- 
gard to that burning topic, but a series of thoughtful and 
suggestive hints to the clergy. (Macmillan & Co., New 
York. $2.50.) The Epistles of St. Peter, by J. Raw- 
son Lumby, D.D., Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Cambridge (A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
New York, $1.50), is the most recent volume that has 
appeared in ‘‘ The Expositor’s Bible,” edited by the Rev. 
W. Robertson Niccoll, LL.D. It contains in the Preface a 
short survey of the critical grounds on which the two Epis- 
tles arereceived. The work is done on the topical method, 
and aims at bringing out in broad masses the Apostle’s 
teaching and its practical application. For the exhaustive 
exposition of such passages as 1 Peter, 3: 19, on the descent 
into Hades, the reader must turn to some other commen- 
tary. The Divine Armory of Holy Scripture. By the 
Rev. Kenelm Vaughn. (The Catholic Book Exchange, 
New York. $2.00.) This is-a medieval manual in form 
and in the use of the Scriptures, based on the Theologiu 
Scripture Divine, published some two centuries ago. In 
the hands of the editor the Rev. Kenelm Vaughn, who is 
known to usas one of the most amiable and devoted Eng- 
lish priests, it has undergone considerable expansion and 
enrichment on all the topicsintroduced as wellas a more 
thorough systematizing. The plan is to lay out in order the 
whole field of practical religion and Christian duty in a 
systematic scheme of books, chapters, topics, etc., and to 
illustrate each topic with the entire mass of Scripture 
texts which apply toit. The difficulty which we find in 
such a method, and which applies to every collection of the 
kind we ever saw, is that Scripture is cited capriciously, 
on the ground of fanciful meanings, figurative interpre- 
tations or forced constructions which the passage does not 
bear in its natural connection. A reader who can divest 
himself of all critical curiosity and use the book simply 
for the thoughts of God and life and duty that it willsug- 
gest te him will get good from it; but he must not use it 
as a manual of biblical teaching. The moment he goes 
beyond the simplest impression of the words, formulates 
them into doctrine or general rules, principles or a theol- 
ogy ora partof a theology, tho he may be using the book as 
the author wished that he should, he is exposing himself 
to the danger of using Scripture in a sense very different 
from what it bears in its own natural connection and 
proper interpretation. 








Angelus: Domini, with Legendary Lays and Poems in 
Honor of the Blessed Virgin Mary, together with Intro- 
ductory Selections in Prose. Compiled and edited by a 
“Daughter of the Church.” Illustrated. (The Baker & 
Taylor Co., New York. $1.50.) This is one of the most 
curious compilations we have examined, so curious that 
we can hardly decide whether to class it among serious 
Roman Catholic publications or not. It appears with no 
Episcopal commendation to the faithful. The imtroduc- 
tory pages in prose set forth the legend sometimes in full 
medieval and Roman Catholic form, sometimes in high 
Anglican, and sometimes in a tone of rational Protestant 
sentiment, such as is cited from our friend, Bishop Coxe. 
The poetic selections are taken impartially from all who 
have sung on the subject, Protestant or Romanist. 
Among them we find the stanch Puritan Milton, Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, Theodore Child, the Brownings, Bryant, 
Bishop Coxe, Lucy Larcom, Longfellow, Wordsworth, 
Charles Lamb, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mrs. Grace Web- 
ster Hinsdale, and many others. The ‘‘ Daughter of the 
Church” is, however, a very shocking editor, who drops 
into about all the kinds of blunders known in bookmaking , 
The proof-reading is bad, of course ; the spelling is worse— 
Felecia Hemans for Felicia, Wendall Holmes for Wendell, 
Rosetti for Rossetti, Oscar O’Flaherty Fingal Willis Wild 
for Wills. The Sonnet printed from him is mangled past 
recognition, this line, for example: 


“ Broke open bars and fell on Danal.” 


‘-The Angel’s Message to Mary,’ by the author of ‘' Peep 
of Day,” does not begin with such a lame line as 
“IT wonder not that Mary first found,” 


but 
“IT wonder not that Mary feared 


When Gabriel to her appeared.” 


Milton’s ** Hymn on the Nativity ”’ is printed wrong in the 
third line, and John White Chadwick’s ‘“‘His Mother’s 
Joy” in the fourth (Christmas for Christmas Day). 
Where in this world did this *‘ Danghter of the Church ’”’ 
get her authority for the grand discovery that what she 
prints as “St. Agnus Eve” for ‘“‘St. Agnes Eve”? was not 
written by the poet John Keats, but by Sir Richard Good- 
win Keats, the fighting admiral, who never wrote a line of 
verse in his life. The editor of ‘Christmas Hymns” was 
Professor Schaff, and not Sheff (p. 175). The ‘‘ Daughter 
of the Church’ makes as bad a mess of meanings as of 
words and lines. On page 99 we read 


“Tam not proud-meek, angels ye invest 
New meekne§as to hear such utterance rest 
On mortal lips.” 
It should be 


“IT amnot proud. Meek angels, ye invest,” etc. 


To say nothing of the author’s happy confusion of Prot- 
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estant ideals of Mary with Roman Catholic, it does seem te 
us that sLe carries confusion alittle too far when she prints, 
on page 140, Henry Alford’s lines to his lost '‘ Lady Mary” 
as some invocation of the Virgin. Of course she prints ®& 
wrung ; but it must have been a miraculous conception 
which enabled her to see the Virgin Mother in these lines: 
** We shall see thee, Lady Mary, 
On that shore unknown, 
A pure and happy angel 
In the presence of the throne. ” 


Authors and Their Public in Ancient Times. A Sketch 
of Literary Conditions and of the Relations with the Pub- 
lic of Literary Producers, from the Earli st Times to the 
Invention of Printing. By George Haven Putnam, author 
of “‘ The Question of Copyright.” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $1.50. 1894.) This is a fresh and original book 
of much interest. Tho the topic is by no means unexplored, 
English books on the subject are so few and meager, that 
Mr. Putnam has had the extremely interesting field 
substantially to himself. He begins with a brief 
sketch of pre-Greek conditions, the sum of which is 
that tho in Chaldea, Egypt, China, Japan, India, 
Persia and Judea literature was taking its first 
steps of dim development, it had nowhere reached the 
stage where literary property could be said to exist. It was 
in Greek hands aud from Greek minds that all the elements 
of civilized life received the transformation which devel- 
oped them into a true civilization, and itis here that Mr. 
Patnam first really gets on the track of his subject. Alex- 
andria and the Alexandrian Library and University are ne 
exception, for the development there under the Ptolemies 
was a purely Greek movement. It is not true, however, 
that up to this time the history is wholly barren. Mr. 
Putnam is able to give his readers many inspiring glimpses 
and to pause on more than one fact of great interest and 
significance in the history. The view of literary product 
as property at once marketable, lucrative and held in per- 
sonal ownership does not, however, come so much from 
Greece asfrom Rome. The formation of the literary class 
and the rise of the literary man or the literary profession 
into recognition as holding a distinct, honorable and envi- 
able place among the highest social orders took place in 
Greece, and was fully develuped there at a time waen liter- 
ature was only a polite diversion at Rome, when literary 
men were rather ashamed to show their hand openly, and 
felt much as Hotspur still did in England in the reign of 
Henry IV. Mr. Patnam’s account of the gradual 
development of the book trade and with it of literary prop- 
erty in Rome, is full of interest. The work is delightfully 
done, graced as it is with an affluence of citation from the 
Latin poets and prose writers, and with a whole stream of 
allusion to that pioneer bookseller at Rome, Cicero’s friend 
and correspondent, Titus Pomponius Atticus, and his or- 
ganization of a book publishing establishment in the city. 
The history ends with the publication of Boéthius’s “* Con- 
solation of Philosophy,’? the death of Theodoric in 
Rome, the printing press discovered and the Turks break- 
ing into Constantinople ; in other words, on the threshold 
of the great movement which gave full value and develop- 
ment to the author's rights to his prodact. It is Mr. Put- 
nam’s intention to continue the work into this new and 
interesting period down to the present times. 


Life of John Greenleaf Whittier. By W. J. Linton 
(Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York; W_ 
Scott’s ‘‘ Great Writer Series,” London. $1.00.). Thisisa 
genuine tribute of love and devotion to the people’s poet 
of America by a distinguished worker in another line of 
art, the artist-engraver and liberty lover, Linton. So far 
as the biographic story is concerned, Mr. Linton lays ne 
claim to original investigation, but relies substantially on 
the work as done to his hand in the two biographies of W. 
Sloane Kennedy, published in 1882, and of Francis H. 
Underwood, published in 1884, in which the poct Limself 
to a considerable extent co-operated and which he revised.’ 
The interest in Mr. Linton’s work lies in the graceful ance 
really charming use he has made of these bioyraphie facts 
as a framework for the poems, and in the very great liveli- 
ness his exceedingly simple treatment of the biography 
has given to the poems and the story they have to tell. 
For English readers nothing could be imagined more 
deftly done, and it would be a less appreciative mind than 
most American readers have on which the book woald 
make any less pleasing impression. Viewed in this light 
we can overlook iu Mr. Linton’s work some lapses of crit- 
ical judgment which could not be passed by in a stricter. 
biography. Ina book which is designed to exhibit Whit- 
tier’s gifts as a poet there is no occasion to correct the 
confidence he had in Robert Calef as a witness against 
Cotton Mather, nor the appeal his verse makes to our sym- 
pathy in behalf of the misguided Quaker girl whbd so far’ 
forgot the modesty of her sex as to believe that duty to 
God could require her to appear naked as she was born 
among the Old South congregation on Sunday. As to the 
music and poetry in which Whittier sings of all this piti- 
ful delusion, we agree with Mr. Linton ; but when we put 
the facts in the light of dry-as-dust history there is no use 
of attempting apology. We note that Mr. Linton’s book 
has been received weilin England. The Bookman among 
others says that ‘‘Snowhound”’ has more of the stuff of 
true poetry in it than any other poem that has yet been 
written in America. Mr. Linton maintains wisely that 
Whittier “‘ lost nothing of the magical power of poetry by 
his first service in the ranks of patriotism.”” Mr. Linton’s 
selections are not at allordinary. They are based upon a 
familiar acquaintance with all that Whittier wrote and 
are made with an independence of judgment which brings 
into his text quite a number of poems which are quite 
out of the ordinary run of Whittier selections, and with 
no less felicity omits some which are in danger of becom- 
ing hackneyed. 

Memoirs of Isaac Errett, with Selections from His 
Writings. By J. S. Lamar. (The Standard Publishing 
Co., Cincinnati, O. Two vols., 8vo, $3.00.) The author 
of these valuable and interesting volumes is a preach- 
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erin thechurches of the Christian Disciples,to 
whose development and consolidation Isaac 
Errett gavesogreat animpulse. The move- 
ment, which resulted in the organization of 
the Christians and Disciples of Christ, 
seems to have been begun simultaneously 
in different parts of the country in the 
early years of this century, but received its 
most definite expression from Alexander 
Campbell and The Christian Baptist. The 
subject of this memoir was for about fifty 
years, perhaps, the most influential and 
able man in their ministry. He did not 
enter it, however, until 1840, when, being 
but a little more than twenty years uld, he 
preached bis first sermon, was ordained as 
an evangelist, and from that time was 
known as a marked man, whose infinence 
and usefulness grew to the end. Like 
many others in the class of apostolic men 
to which he belonged, his early life was in 
extremely simple, not to say hard, circum- 
stances. 
and had only this really good point in it, 

that his father, who died when he was but 

five years old, was a godly man, and his 

mother, tho by her second marriage she had 

given her boys a hard stepfather, was her- 

self a womun of the truest and most in- 

fiuential type of piety. Mr. Lamar’s story 

of these years is given with great spirit and 

not alittle humor. Isaac and his brothers 

are the heroes of a tale which is always pa- 

thetic, and in the scene where the boys 

band together to receive the new pater 

familias on the way home with the bride 

from his wedding with a shower of stones, 

breaks into broad and irresistible comedy. 

The boys had, however, the good seed 

planted in them. It was understood be- 

tween Isaac and his elder brother, Russell, 

thut when they were ready to become 

Christians, as they always intended at 

some time to be, they should make their 

professiun together. Isaac, having come to 

this determination with himself, set out to 
go to Pittsburg and notify his brother, 

On his way he met that brother coming out 

on the same errand for him. The two 

turned back to make their mother 

happy with the news, and after some 

little change in their poor raiment to carry 

out their cherished purpose together. 

This is but one example of the simple 
incidents in the career which Mr. Lamar 
traces in this volume and which go home 

to the reader’s heart. Young Errett’sschool- 
ing, tho not of the prescribed type, was 
broad and various enough in its conditions. 

He was, by turns, farmer, miller, lumber- 
man, bookseller, printer, school-teacher, 
evangelist, preacher, professor and editor. 
He was bornin this city January 2d, 1820. 

He lived as a boy in New Jersey. He 
wrought hard with his father at Pittsburg. 
He worked harder yet in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan. He did pioneering work for the 
Church and for the country. From small 
things he rose to great, was president of 
aany of the Disciples’ religious societies 
and of one of their colleges, professor in 
their University at Lexington, at Bethany 
College, and associated with Mr. Garfield at 
Hiram College.” His great achievement 
was, however, the founding and development 
of The Christian Standard as the organ of 
the Disciples. We speak of him as having 
founded this powerful religious journal, 
not to disparage the generous enterprise of 
the men who had already associated them- 
selves together and provided the pecuniary 
support required, but because the develop- 
-ment of a religious journal is so much 
more the work of editorial judgment and 
ability than of capital and business enter- 
prise as to require the honors of the found- 
ing of The Christian Standard to be 
assigned to Isaac Errett. Mr. Lamar gives 
the whole history in the fullest and most 
satisfactory manner. He shows besides 
what Mr. Errett’s previous trainiug for the 
work ‘had been, as printer, preacher, stu- 
dent, and in his connection with other 
denominational publications, Mr. Lamar is 
also true to the free spirit in which Mr. Er- 
rett did his work. He explains, for example, 
the strong defense he was able to make of 
‘the liberal position taken by the Disciples, 
that tho for themselves they believed only 
in immersion, they would open the Lord’s 
table to any baptized communicant and 
leave him to decide for himself whether 
the mode of his baptism had been accord- 
ing to Scripture or not. That Mr. Errett 
‘was one of the men who contributed to the 
enormous extension which the Disciples 
chave had in this century and in particular 
parts of this country we do not doubt. 
How wise, strong and free a man he was 
and how nobly he battled for what was 
best in social, political and religious life, 
Mr, Lamar’s two volumes show in a clear, 
systematic and highly interesting manner. 
The catalog of his published works is a 
dong one, his activity with his pen was 
sincessant ; aud while he wus always con- 
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sistant and forward in advocating the 
principles of a denomination whose eccle- 
siastical order was based on the autonomy 
of the local church, and whose all compre- 
hending dogma was back to Christ and the 
Bible and the simplicity of apostolic times, 
he was truly a bishop if the Church of God 
on earth ever had one. We apprehend that 
these two volumes will take the position of 
standards among the Disciples and be 
looked to as such in all other branches of 
the Church. 


E. B. Treat & Co. publish in their series 
of ‘* Medical Classics,’’ The Disease of In- 
ebriety—from alcohol, opium and other nar- 
cotic drugs—its etiology, pathology and 
medico-legal relations. This book has been 
arranged and compiled by the widely known 
specialist, T. D. Crothers, of Hartford, he 
being commissioned to do it by the Ameri- 
can Association for the study and cure of 
inebriety ; it is, therefore, an authoritative 
work, and contains the winnowed con- 
clusions that have been arrived at, by a 
dispassionate and scientific study, for 
twenty-three years, by men of the highest 
professional standing of what may be called 
the most universal drawback to the happi- 
ness of mankind, as no people has yet been 
found who had not mastered the produc- 
tion of some narcotic stimulant. The 
** platform ” of the society consists of eight 
propositions of which we quote the first 
two: “1. Inebriety is a disease.”’ ‘2. It is 
curable as other diseases are.’’ This is the 
standpoint from which they deal with the 
difficulty; very different from the one we 
are familiar with in our penal records 
which treat inebriety as a crime, aud the 
extreme theological condemnation, which 
views it asa sin. It is now about fifty years 
since it began to dawn upon philanthro- 
pists that something other could be done 
for the victim of intoxicating liquors than 
to shut bim up in prison ‘to sober off,” or 
to expiate some crime committed in the ir- 
responsible season when he was virtually 
insane. It was quickly discerned that the 
first thing to aid the victim was totakeaway 
temptation, and the history of the move- 
ment that in England in a few years les- 
sened the gin-mills by a full third, and 
brought healing and alleviation to thou- 
sands of desolated homes through the 
milder tea-and-coffee stimulation is most 
interesting, and the study of that move- 
ment soon led to the ‘ Washingtonian ”’ 
agitation on this side of the water, and 
that movement put some of the most pen- 
etrating of the medical minds at work on the 
whole problem of inebriety. Dr. Woodward, 
of Massachusetts, one of the pioneers of the 
humaner and more scientific treatment 
of the insane, fifty years ago announced 
his belief that inebriety is a curable disease, 
and that the best means to that end are asy- 
lums where the victim can be protectad 
not only from his own appetite, but from 
the temptutions.of the bar and the saloon, 
till restoration makes him master of him- 
self. The Society whose labors have been 
summarized, in a remarkably clear and in- 
teresting way, by Dr. Crothers, meets semi- 
annually, and listens to papers—the fruit 
of careful research, by men who are work- 
ing at the problem—from every side and 
every possible point of view; and if these 
papers are not the leaves whico are for 
the healing of the nations, where are 
the proper moral sinapisms to be 
found? From the day in which the 
sons of Noah hastened to hide the 
disgrace that had fallen on him through 
drunkenness, what uvcounted millions have 
suffered because some beloved one was un- 
der this curse—for it can be rated as 
nothing less—but at last, even for thema 
light is rising in the new and truly intelli- 
gent methods brought to bear, a full and 
careful description of which will be found 
in this book. The first sentence in it is: 

“It isa curious fact that inebriety was recog- 
nized as a disease long before insanity was 
thought to be other than spiritual madness and 
a possession of the Devil.” 

A quotation is made from an Egyptian 
papyrus relating to an inebriate : 

“Thou art like an oar started from its place, 
which is unmanageable every way.” 

Ulpian, the Roman jurist, said inebriates 
should be treated as sick men, andin almost 
every enlightened nation some man has 
seen that what modern law treats as a 
crime was a disease. No more useful read- 
ing than this book has been put forth in a 
long time. One of the most interesting 
portions is the part which treats of those 
invisible injuries that come to the human 
mechanism, through those “‘ wounds of the 
spirit’’—the result of great mental strain 
or sudden grief or overwhelming disaster— 
that leave no outward mark, but are as real 
asa gash orastab. No less than seventeen 
men were at one time under treatment in 
one inebriate asylum, as the result of the 





panic of Black Friday; aud the recital of 
case after case, where post-mortem exami- 
nation has shown the cause of the irritation, 
that could find its only relief in a potation, 
should make us all appreciate anew Christ’s 
injunction, “Judge not.’ Prevention is 
the burden of the whole work. 

“To seize the poor waif on the street and save 
him from becoming a prey.” 

* Over five hundred thousand inebriates were 
sent to jail in 1891 and punished as willful and 
voluntary drunkards.” 

“Armies of moralists and temperance people 

are pledging and praying the inebriate to stop 
drinking and exercise his will and be temperate 
and well again.” 
The trouble is he has no will, and it is to 
supply him with one that the effort of sci- 
entific treatment is directed. The book 
speaks wisely as to one of the most hopeful 
and practical of the great uplifting move- 
ments of the nineteenth century. (Price, 
$2.75.) 


Sam Houston and the War of Independ- 
ence in Texas. By Alfred M. Williams. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New 
York. $2.00.) The only reason to be given 
for the writing of this volume is that there 
is always room for a good book. The “Sam 
Houston ” literature is voluminous, and he 
is a picturesque figure in it, with a strong 
tendency to become legendary. His quali- 
fied, but genuine dislike of secession, and 
his bold opposition to it, did much to re- 
establish him with the people of the North, 
and to modify their original feeling against 
him as a part of the slaveholders’ conspiracy 
to admit Texas into theUnion. This feeling 
has always cooled the Northern enthusiasm 
for the hero of San Jacinto ; but while it has 
narrowed and lowered thestage on which be 
moved, it has opened it all the wider for his 
presentation as a popular hero of large and 
noble proportions cast in a peculiarly inter- 
esting and picturesque American mold. The 
story of his life makes this impression on 
us who never knew nor saw him. Mr. Wil- 
liams does not fail to see where the power 
of bis hero’s life lay and omits no note of 
it. His book is one of great and thrilling in- 
terest, and along with much which has been 
reporied many times before contains some- 
thing that is new. The story of General 
Houston’s first marriage and of the rupture 
with his wife which drove him from Tennes- 
see to Texas, is not now told for the first 
time, at least what is known of it; for the 
real facts were never known to more than 
the two persons engaged in it, and they to 
their everlasting credit, disclosed them, to 
no one. What is known and what on good 
grounds is believed to be true, is told by 
Mr. Williams and, beyond the amount of 
blame necessarily implied in such a rup- 
ture, involves noscandal and little reproach 
to either party. We cannot do better than 
to quote the fine passage in which Mr. Wil- 
liams draws for us the portrait of the man, 
and with this end our notice of his book : 

* He was a solitary as well asa peculiar figure 
in the Senate, having no share in the counsels 
of his party, and alienated by his political 
course from the representatives of his own 
section. He had not the education, the train- 
ing, or the capacity for the argumentative de- 
bates on questions of law and technical legisla- 
tion, which were necessary to command a lead- 
ing place in the Senate; and, altho his shrewd 
and practical common sense was often exhibited 

in matters of detail, it was only from his posi- 
tion and his fervid utterances against disunion 
that he attracted national attention, and mani- 
fested his wisdom as well as his courage. His 
reverence for the example of Jackson doubtless 
gave his mind its original bias; but he perceived 
with a clear vision the folly of the South in pre- 
cipitating the conflict, in which it was sure to 
be overwhelmed, and his love for the Union was 
enlightened wisdom as well as patriotic passion. 
On the question of slavery he said: “I am not 
the enemy of slavery; neither am I its propa- 
gandist, nor will I ever be.’’ He was a slave- 
holder, and accepted the institution as a part of 
the social system in which he found himself. 
But his conscience revolted against its iniqui- 
tous principle, and his practical sagacity 
doubted its continuance. His strength and 
friendship lay with the industrious yeomanry, 
who cultivated their own lands, and he had no 
sympathy or affiliation with the oligarchy of 
rich planters, who were leading the South to 
ruin, In the Senate, heswas the last representa- 
tive of the hardy frontiersmen who had built 
their cabins in the primeval forest, or turned 
the soil of the virgin prairie, and he saw with 
regret the growth of that class at the South 
who were monopolizing the land for great plan- 
tations, and were creating an aristocracy of 
wealth, based on slave labor. To him and to 
Thomas H. Benton is due the credit of represent- 
ing the true welfare of the South, and with 
courage and wisdom resisting the tendencies 
which were leading it to destruction, and to the 
social-and industrial decadence which would 
have followed, even if there had been no civil 
war.” 

Theological Propwdeutic. A General 
Introduction to the Study of Theology, 
Exegetical, Historical, Systematic and 
Practical, ine.uding Encyclopedia, 
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Methodology and Bibliography.. A Manu- 
al for Students. By Philip Schaff, D.p, 

LL.D. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, ‘New 
York, $3.00.) This is the author’s last 
publication, and was carried through the 
press by him with a keen sense of the 
possibilities of approaching death, tho 
witb much of the enthusiasm of health re. 
turning between the first attack and the 
second, which put an end to his active 
career. The book is essentially a presenta- 
tion in later form and in a form better 
suited to American students of Hagen- 

bach’s “‘ Encyclopédie und Methodologie,” 
It has in this way the advantage of distinct 
original authorship over the translation of 
Hagenbach combined with Ribiger, pub- 
lished by Drs. Crooks and Hurst, and the 
smaller manual by Dr. Weidener. Dr, 
Schaff’s book is substantially the reproduc- 
tion in ripe and finished form of his lec- 
tures on Theological Methodology and 
Encyclopedia in Union Seminary. Itis a 
study of great utility to theologicai 
candidates in their first year, as giving 
them on the one hand broad and on the 
other systematic views of the whole field of 
theological knowledge. Dr. Schaff invented 
for his book and the department of theo 

logical teaching to which it related the 
term Propedeutic, which, tho not wholly 
new, is practically so, and which has the 
advantage of conveying a more adequate 
impression of what it is than the vague 
terms employed by Hagenbach, and of 
uniting his two terms in one. He spoke 
often among his scholarly friends of the 
propriety of using this new term, and was 
generally encouraged to believe that it 
would prove a better and more intelligible 
term. No one was better qualified to do 
such a work as this for theological students 
than Dr. Schaff. His mind worked freely 
on such a subject, and his great stores of 
bibliologic knowledge stood vividly before 
his mind. He took up the work with a de- 
gree of enthusiasm which would have been 
quite impossible for an ordinary scholar, 
and developed it with patient and accurate 
elaboration. We by no means regard this 
as his best or greatest work ; but for theo- 
logical students he probably published 
nothing which will be of greater or more 
lasting utility in the mapping out‘of the 
broad field of theological science and in 
giving the student his first introduction to 
and command of the literature. 


The Englishman at Home. His Respon- 
sibilities and Privileges. By Edward Por- 
ritt. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New 
York. $1.75.) In a way this is as gooda 
book to introduce Americans to English 
public life and administration as Mr. 
Bryce’s was to introduce Englishmen to 
ours. Mr. Porritt had a thorough training 
in England. He began in boyhood, report- 
ing Town Councils, Boards of Guardians, 
School Boards, Police and County Courts, 
Quarter Sessions, etc , and worked up toa 
journalistic career in London, with regular 
duties at. Westminster, such as would fall 
to the lot of the London editor of a journal 
like The Manchester Guardian, with which 
he was connected. He has since that time 
had a large experience in this country on 
the staff of The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
and as special correspondent of English 
and American jourpals. His book shows 
that he understands both publics well—the 
English public he is writing of, and the 
American public he is writing for. No 
book could be more timely; for England has 
passed through the acute stages of many of 
the social and political problems whose 
acute stage is only just beginning with us 
here. It is not for the traveler in Great 
Britain that this book will have its best 
usefulness, but for the student of American 
politics and sociology, and especially of mu- 
nicipal administration. At the same time 
it will prove a royal aid to the increasing 
number of American tourists in England 
who wish to get the best possible return for 
their time and money, and to bring back 
with them some adequate knowledge of 
what England is. Mr. Porritt begins with 
a chapter on “ Municipal Government,” 
from which he passes to the keynote of the 
English: public system, “‘ The Poor Lawand 
its Administration.”” The third and fourth 
chapters are on “‘ National Elementary Ed- 
ucation”’ and “‘ The Administration of Jus- 
tice.” The discussion then turns to the 
larger relations of public life, which are 
generally better understood here, with, 
however, a very important detailed chapter 
on “Labor Legislation.”? Mr. Porritt writes 
clearly, impartially and without prejudice. 
He omits nothing. The land question, the 
Church question, nonconformity, rates, 
taxes, Parliamentary administration, the 
electoral machinery, the army and navy, 
all come in and find their place in his expo- 
sition. On the ground of the general im- 
portance of the subject, and of its discus- 
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sion, and of the meritorious way in which 
the work is done, Mr. Porritt’s work must 
be regarded as one of high utility. 


The Apology and Acts of Apollonius, 
and Other Monuments of Early Christian- 
ity. Edited, with a General Preface, Intro- 
ductions, Notes, ete., by F. C. Conybeare, 
M.A., Late Fellow of University College, 
oxford. (Macmillan & Co., New York. 
$2.50.) This volume is the outgrowth of 
that vigorous exploration into out-of-the- 
way libraries, which the scholars of this 
century have prosecuted with such excel- 
jent results. The original of the transla- 
tions contained in the volume are to be 
found in “a repertory of select martyrdoms, 
written in the ancient Armenian tongue, 
and published at the Armenian monastery 
of San Lazaro, in Venice, in the year 1874.” 
They are in nearly every case Armenian 
versions of older Greek or Syriac texts. 
Some of them are preserved in the later 
Latin versions, contained in the “ Annals 
of Baronius” and the Bollandist “ Acta 
Sanctorum.” The Armenian version is, 
however, older, and not corrupted with so 
much legendary addition. The author’s 
object, in the translations and notes, is ‘to 
give the reader, in a succession of vivid pic- 
tures, an insight into the practical working 
of Christianity during the first three cen- 
turies of its history.” Some of these ac- 
counts have high claims for consideration— 
for example,‘ The Acts of Pauland Thekla.” 
Coming to us as it did before from Latin 
sources, this story has been regarded with 
little confidence, and generally set aside as 
late and spurious. The Armenian version 
places it in a new light, and the recent in- 
vestigations of Dean Ramsay give it new 
and unexpected support. Mr. Conybeare 
publishes about one-half of the Armenian 
collection in San Lazaro, selecting the acts 
and martyrdoms which seemed to him to 
contain the most that was characteristic 
and suited to his purpose, as described 
above. The selections give a wonderfully 
vivid impression of the early Christians as 
they fell into the hands of the magistrates 
and of their conduct in those trying cir- 
cumstances, There would seem to be no 
good reason to doubt that many of these 
dialogs between the magistrates and the ac- 
cused Christians are reported from the rec- 
ords, perhaps the official Roman records. 
That they are not wholly free from miracu- 
lous matter was to be expected. The more 
important consideration is, that they prob- 
ably preserve the tone, temper and coloring 
of the Christianity of the times in its con- 
flict with imperial Rome. 


Elementary Meteorology. By William 
Morris Davis, Professor of Physical Geog- 
raphy in Harvard College. (Ginn & Co., 
Boston. $2.00.) This is a book which 
would have been wholly impossible even so 
recently as twenty years ago. The science 
of meteorology is not the sudden outcome 
of ove brilliant generalization, or of any 
number of brilliant discoveries, It is the 
slow development of patient observation 


and laborious tabulation. It is still far™ 


from the ideal goal of definite results, but 
students fairly well informed will be sur- 
prised on examining this thorough, system- 
atic, and yet perfectly intelligible manual 
by Professor Davis, to note what great 
progress has been made in this direction, 
and with what admirable system the whole 
group of forces engaged in physical geog- 
raphy are combined, and their concurrence 
in terrestrial meteorology described, The 
author begins with the general relations of 
the atmosphere, its extent and arrange- 
ment and relations to the sun. He passes 
to consider the phenomena of color in the 
sky, those of heat, temperature, pressure, 
circulation, winds, moisture, and reaches 
at last the really difficult, and at the same 
time for most readers most practically im- 
portant topics of storms, rainfall, weather 
and climate, These topics are treated with 
fullness and precision, and illustrated with 
abundant diagrams. The work has the two 
Merits which are worth more than all 
others in such a work, that it stands ona 
basis of sound and sensible theury, and that 
it is developed by an author in full and 
broad command of the details and facts of 
his science, 


The Mother’s Legacy to Her Unborn 
Child. By Elizabeth .Joceline, anno 1622. 
(Macmillan & Co., New York. $1.25. ) This 
Most attractive piece of bookmaking, with 
its broad margins and uncut leaves and 
charming Aldine size, has a history which, 
apart from its merits should keep it alive, 
as the numerous editions it has gone 
through in other years indicate it will be. 
The author was a woman of great personal 
charm, carefully reared by her grand- 
father Chaderton, the Lord Bishop of Lin- 
coln, The manuscript from v which the book 





is printed is a tiny manuscript in the 
British Museum, not bound in blue velvet, 
containing eighty-six pages closely written 
by the mother’s hand, for the guidance of 
the expected child, whom for some reason 
to us not known she did not believe she 
should live to rear. It was written with 
go thought of the printer and was not 
printed until, some years later, its simple 
and deep pathos had become known. Since 
that time we count eleven editions, the 
latest being in 1840, 1852, 1853. The simple 
piety, pathos and sense of the book will 
keep it alive as long as those principles 
speak to the heart of man. 


The Venetian Painters of the Renais- 
sance, with an Index to Their Works. By 
Bernhard Beregson. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. $125.) Mr. Ruskin must be 
credited with having begun for the mass 
of Evglish art students the rediscovery of 
Venice. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcasalle 
gave the movement a thoroughly critical 
and scientific character. It long ago 
reached the point where Venice furnished 
examples for the pre-Raphaelite school. Mr. 
Berenson takes the movement in hand at 
this point, and while he does not lower in 
anything the claims made for the Venetian 
painters, broadens his critical survey of 
their work beyond the limitations of pre- 
Raphaelite theories. His book stands on 
broad grounds of art and art criticism of 
the freest and most natural kind. It seems 
hardly possible in such brief terms and nar- 
row limits to give an adequate impression. 
of so great and prolific a school of painterg- 
The result is, however, inspiring and in- 
structive. The indexis a capital and use- 
ful feature. 


In the “Serie de Cortina,” published by 
R. D. Cortina, in this city, we have two in- 
teresting text-books arranged to facilitate 
progress in learning the Spanish language. 
The first is Amparo, a Spanish novel adapt- 
ed and translated into English. The Span- 
ish original and the English translation 
appear on opposite pages, a method which 
tho not the best for use in school is excellent 
for outside classes or for any classes who 
can be relied on for thoroughly earnest 
work. The translation is at once accurate 
and idiomatic, and the novel has interest 
enough to carry the student along with it. 
El Indiano has the advantage of being in 
dramatic form, and consequently presents 
the language in the colloquial sense. Both 
of these manuals have an independent lit- 
erary value of their own apart from their 
utility in promoting the rapid acquisition 

of Spanish. 


Living tho Once Dead, by the Rev. Ed. 
ward W. Gilman, D.D., Secretary of the 
American Bible Society (Thomas Whitta- 
ker, New York), is an exceedingly suggest- 
ive and inspiring tract on the gospel of the 
resurrection. It is the third of the same 
character published by Dr. Gilman at Eas- 
tertide. The three together forma striking 
series of useful and inspiring Easter publi- 
cations, 


> 


LITERARY NOTES. 


...-Herbert Spencer’s tribute to Professor 
Tyndall will be printed in The Popwar 
Science Monthly for April. 





...*' Travelsin a Tree-top,”’another of Dr 
Charles C. Abbott’s choice books of ram- 
bles with eyes open to whatever Nature 
may teach, will soon be published by the J. 
B. Lippincott Company. 


...eA biography of Dr. J. G. Holland 
will soon be issued by the Scribners. It is 
written by Mrs. Thomas F. Plunkett, who 
besides being a life-long friend of Dr. Hol- 
land with unusual opportunities for know- 
ing her subject thoroughly, is a graceful 
and practiced writer on a wide range of 
subjects, with a happy knack at interesting 
her readers. 


....Macmillan & Co. have in preparation 
“The Temple Shakespeare,” two volumes 
of which are to be published each month, 
each volume to contain a complete play, 
printed in black and red on handmade 
paper. The text is that of the *‘ Globe” 
edition, amended from the latest “Cam- 
bridge ” edition. Mr. Israel Gollancz will 
edit it. For the use of teachers there will 
be an edition printed on writing paper, 
with broad margins for manuscript notes. 


...William R. Jenkins, of New York, 
is soon to publish *‘ The Foot of the Horse,” 
by David Roberge. The work will be fully 
illustrated showing improved methods of 
shoeing horses. Mr. Roberge, who has been 
closely associated with Mr. Robert Bonner 
for twenty five years, in his study and 
practice of horse-shoeing maintains the 
theory that all lameness and diseases of 
the foot may be prevented or cured by sim- 
ply balancing the foot. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 








.--»Messrs. Stone & Kimball announce 
the preparation of an edition of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s writings, the editors being Mr. 
E. C. Stedman and Prof. George E. Wood- . 
berry. This is to be made a standard edi- 
tion, with portraits, facsimiles, etc., com- 
plete in ten volumes, and issued in large 
and small paper forms. Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton is editing for the same pub- 
lishers a selection from the poems of the 
late Arthur O’Shaughnessy, brother-in-law 
to Philip Bourke Marston. 


.-Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are publish- 
ing this week, in time for Easter, “An 
Island Garden,’ an account, by Mrs. Celia 
Thaxter, of her famous flower garden at 
the Isles of Shoals,illustrated by Mr. Childe 
Hassam. Other books to be issued by the 
same house are “‘ Brave Little Holland and 
What She Taught Us,” by Dr. Griffis; 
“Does God Send Trouble,’ by Dr. C. C. 
Hall; ‘‘ A Bird-Lover in the West,’’ by Mrs. 
Olive Thorne Miller, and ‘“‘ Bayou Folk,” a 
collection of stories of Acadian and Creole 
Life in Louisiana, by Mrs. Kate Chopin. 


...-Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 514 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, announces that 
the Municipal League of that city propose 
to publish the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence for Good City Government, recently 
held in Philadelphia, at a price that will de- 
pend upon the orders received. The book will 
includ@a short account of movements in 
the United States, having for an object 
municipal reform and a bibliography of the 
subject. Any information in regard to 
such organizations will be gladly received 
by Mr. Woodruff. 


....-German papers announce that Prince 
Bismarck’s Memoirs are ready and have al- 
ready been set in type by the famous house 
of Cotta in Munich, but will not be pub- 
lished until after the Iron Chancellor’s 
death. Bismarck received from the pub- 
lishing house of Cotta the princely sum of 
half a million marks, or $120,000, for this 
work, which reminds us of the magnificent 
sum secured for his family from the pub- 
lication of General Grant’s Memoirs. Bis- 
marck’s work is to be published in five vol- 
umes. Naturally political Europe is on the 
qui vive as to the contents of these books. 


.-French Protestants have for a long 
time been wishing for a journal which rep- 
resentatives of Church thought and work 
could use as an organ for the discussion of 
modern problems, especially in the religious 
and soci:l departments. Such a journal 
has now made its appearance, edited by 
Pasteur G. Chastaud, in conjunction with 
a number of Protestant scholars. It is en- 
titled Bulletin Bibliographique Protestant, 
and is published by Vals, bureau de la 
revue. The Journalappears twice a month, 
in oetavo form, and costs three francs quar- 
terly to foreigners. It discusses also the 
literature of the Catholic Church and of 
foreign countries, notably Germany. 
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y S. Byron Welcome. 7%: a Pp. 

ne “Chicago, lll: Charles H. Kerr & -- 02 


Bisiesions Lectures. Detivered, a, the Marine 
Biological Laboratory of W 's Holl. In 
the Summer Session of 1893. Sexe. pp. 242. 
Boston : Ginn & Co. 

Alden’s Nutshell Cyclopedia. A Dictionary of 
Recent Events and of the World’ Ss ress 
inall Departments of Knowledge. 74x44, 
pp. 501 Yew York: John B. Alden.......... 

The Apology and Acts of Apollonius and Other 
Monuments of Early Christianity. Edited 

Preface, Introductions, 
Notes, etc. A F.C. Conybeare, M.A. 9x 
pp. vili, 360. ew York: Macmillan & Co.. 

Retueuntis: A Tale of the —-_ ag Cen- 

ury. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. ing 
Volume XVIII of the Dryburg Edition of 
the Waverley Novels. 84x54, pp. xvii, 459. 
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Oxtord and Her Ostiemte. A View from_Rad- 
elite Librar. By Goldwin Smith, D.C.L. 
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The Raiders. Being some Passages in the Life 

of John Faa, Lord and Earl of Little E “ 
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A Histor of "e United States Navy from 1775 
is. B Edgar Stanton Maclay, A.M. 
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The Price of a Pearl. A Novel. By Eleanor 
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According to Season. Ta'ks about Flowers in 
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Te. cone Slopes. Reminiscences of Excur- 
sions round the Base of Helicon, undertaken 
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Grant Allen. 8x5, PP. —_ 79. Chicago, 
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For Honor and Life. A Novel. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 
Completing the 6th Series of the 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


I. The Book of Psalms. Vol.2. 


By REV. ALEX’R MACLAREN, D.D. 


II. Epistles of St. Peter, 


By REV. J. R. LUMBY. of Cambridge. 
ALSO JUST READY. 
Of the New 7th Series, 


I. Epistle to the Romans, 


By REV. H. C.G. MOULE, 


Il. Second Book of Kings, 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


The London Record says: “* Few series of volumes 
give us so much pleasure to review as the ‘ Exposi- 








THE INDE 
Just Published 


A NEW NOVEL 
By Mr. F. MARION CRAWFORD 


Katharine Lauderdale 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, author of “‘ Sara- 
cinesca,” ‘‘ Pietro Ghisleri,” ‘“ Mr. 
Isaacs,’’ etc. With full-page illustra- 
tions, by Alfred Brennan, and a new 
portrait of the author. In two volumes. 
Small 12mo, in box, $2.00. 


F. Marion Crawford, in the new novel on which 
has been at work during the winter, tursaken 
the haunts of Roman life, with its high-born knights 
and dames, for the more in y less 
romantic, scenes of New York. It is always the New 
York of the upper classes that Mr. Crawford shows 
to us; and yet even here, cosreennece and conven- 
tional as it may be thought, he reveals the same 
undercurrent of Strife and a intrinee, of love and jeal- 
and hatred, that lent to his tales of Roman life 





m 
the anne an‘ Ralstons—the family 
to which this his latest heroine, og et Lauder- 
Sale. » beleners. The interest of this pecially 

w Yorsera, will be enhanced by the tact that it 
is te be illustrated by a New York artist. 


Other Works by_F. Marion Crawford. 


MARION DARCHE......... eevccee coccccese Gh OO 
PIETRO GHISLERI.............--eeeeeeeees $1 00 
CHILDREN OF THE KING.......... eeeeee $l 00 
DOM GRETIO . 4.0.0. 60.0scseceeneee ceeee esesee $1 00 
THE THREE FATEG. .............0ssseeeeee $1 00 
THE WITCH OF PRAGUE se vepboon enemy ase $1 00 
MESEAEAED.....0000.0-. cvccvenvscccccesces vesee -$1 00 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE®..$1 00 
SANT? THARID. .......0c0cccvscecvosccveveson $1 00 
GREIFENSTEIN..........0+ e+e secceeseseee Sl OO 
WITH THE IMMORTALG..............0005 $1 00 
TO LEB WARD... ......secccccescccccec- os $1 00 
A BOMAN GINGER........cccscccccccnscssnes $1 00 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN Seoneewes* AM $1 00 
ee rr Seccccccescs -31 00 
MARZIO’S CRUCIFIX............ceccccees $1 00 
SARAOINESCA.......ccors svccccccorvoesees $1 00 





A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH.. 


ZOROASTER. .....0sc000008 peakaek sees .-$1 00 
4 Peer recor $1 00 
MR. ISAACS....... scekewuveks kéheneeane eevee Sl OM 
THE NOVEL: What it is..... eae «...-75 Cents 





MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 


66 Fifth Avénue, New York. 


They Met in Heaven. 
BY GEORGE H. HEPWORTH. 
Author of “‘ Hiram Golf’s Religion.” 
16mo, 216 pages, cloth, 75 cents. 
“ This is a tender and | batetad study in religious ex- 
periences. . 2 ny Dr. Hepworth’s efforts 
may be a hand stretched out from heaven. Toall it 


will be a book of pure, gentle and persuasive Chris- 
tian inspiration.”’—Independent. 


“Seldom has there appeared a work better calcu- 
eS to enter into one’s daily life as an uplifting 
‘orce.’ 


The Life Here And 
The Life Hereafter. 


AN EASTER SERMON, 
BY THE RT. REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 
16mo, Paper, Ornamental cover. 25cts. 


* The sermon is eloquent and stimulating to noble 
endeavor.”—N. Y. Observer. 








‘Fhe Easter Flower. 
A NEW GARDL-BY PHILLIPS BROOKS. 
Quarto, beautifully illustrated. $1.00. 


EASTER CARDS, BOOKLETS and 
NOVELTIES in great variety. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of prices. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


Publishers and Importers, 








PENDENT. 


HARPER’S 
MAGAZINE 


APRIL 
166 Pages; 64 Illustrations. 


A BATTLE-SHIP IN ACTION. By Lieut. S. 
A. Sraunton, U.S.N. With 10 Illustrations 
by R. F. Zocsaum. 

THE WRITING ON THE WALL. A Story. 
By Ricnarp Harpine Davis. 

THE ENGLISH SENATE. By Grorcx W. 
SMALLEY. 

THE MONUMENT TO CORDER. A Story. 
By Eva Witper McGuassoy. 

YALE UNIVERSITY. By Professor Artuur 
T. Hapey. 

SPRING IN A SIDE STREET. A Vignette 
of Manhattan. By Branper Matrnews. 
With 4 Illustrations by W. T. Sugpiey. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 9 Illustrations by Ep- 
win A. Assey. With Comment by ANDREW 
Lane. 


AN INTERRUPTED STORY. By Wi.tam 


McLennan. With an Illustration by C. S. 
Reinuart. 
EMPEROR WILLIAM'S STUD-FARM AND 


HUNTING FOREST. By Povttney Bicr- 
tow. With 13 Illustrations by Frepxeric 
REMINGTON. 

THEIR STORY. By Grorce A. H1pparp, 
With an Illustration by W. H. Hype. 

AN AFFAIR OF THE HEART. AStory. By 
Gract Kine. 

THE PROMISED LAND. A Story. By Owrn 
Wister. With 4 Illustrations by Freperic 
ReMINGTON. 

A VIGOROUS POLITICIAN OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. By Joux Gitmer Speen. 


A PALE GIRL’S FACE. The History of a 
Scoop. By Ewan Macpuerson. 

TRILBY. A Story. By Grorce pu Maurirr 
Part II. With 15 Illustrations by the Au- 
thor. 


POEMS by W. D. Howetts, EvizaBeta Stuart 
Pups, and James E. LeEarnep. 

EDITOR'S STUDY. By Cuartes Dupiey 
WARNER. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER contains an illustrated 
story by F. Hopkinson Situ and other hu- 
morous Sketehes and Illustrations. 


LITERARY NOTES. By Lavrence Hutton. 
Now Ready 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers. 
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DEMPSEY & CARROLL 


CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


HIGH GRADE STATIONERY 
IMPORTED NOVELTIES 
LEATHER GOODS 





31 West 23d Street, New York. 


SUCCESSFUL 
Remington County Seat Lists. They cover the groun 
best with least expense. 101 Tribune Building, N. Y. 





ADVERTISERS are und 
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tor’s Bible.’ We never open a volume without ex- 


tate is to find in it much that is inspiring and — ' 
a 


t is suggestive,and we are never disa poin 
have no hesitation in advisin 





Crown octavo Vols., about 400 pp. each, 
strongly bound. Price to su pestibors: 
cash in advance, for either series of 
6 vols., 
ss. 
Separate vols., $1.50, postpaid. 
Full list of the complete series with 
particulars of Subscription, etc., 
sent on application. 


‘The New Vol. (12th) of the 


Sermon Bible, 


Embracing the whole of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 
NOW COMPLETE IN 12 VOLS. 


Vol. 12. ." peter to Uh poetpata inclusive. Crow 


OR 

DESCRIPTIVE. CIRCULAR WITH 5 SPE- 
CIAL OFFER FOR AEE ee SE 
“Wedo not hesitate to pronounce thi: 

Fris not a useful work of its kind at thls the most 
is nota enema bat . ively chapter of sermons 

consecyt vely, Cc) 
ter, | book atte: book,” —Lon on € hurchmane | 


A.C. ARMSTRONG &SON | 


51 East 10th St., New York. 











Three »* 
Important 
New * »* 
Publications 


“ 


“ 








By R. E, PROTHERO. 
With portraits and illustrations. 2 


** Perhaps no similar book since Trevelyan’s 
care or wisdom, 


“ This bi tenes is perhaps the most notable 


Arnold appeared 


Philosophy of 


student of history. 
reflection and speculation in human develo 
thoughtful scholar will find the volume a ric 








Edited by Duc D’AUDIFFRET-PASQUIER. 
portraits, 
now ready, $2.50; Vol. I. , 1789-1812, $2.50. 


illustrates with peculiar clearness the characteristics of an 
extraordinary time. 
sketches of the First Empire.” —Zdinburgh Review, 


able ever published concerning the Napoleonic 
Pasquier’s account of the Empire is surely one of t 
| that any contemporary has left us. 
| material concerning the imperial régime, and in portraits of 
Napoleon's family and associates.” —A tlantic Monthly. 


Life and Letters of Dean Stanley. 


With the co-operation of DEAN BRADLEY. 


It is a work that will be to many well-nigh indi 
‘** One of the most profound, scholastic, and brilliant bi aaaiiee Geers 


he work passes at once into the list of the few great biographies of modern times.” 


By Ropert Fuint, D.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of Edinburgh, author 

of ‘‘ Theism,” ‘‘ Anti-Theistic Theories, etc. 
“The volume makes up a large octavo of 705 | 

It is both historical and criti 


The Pasquier Memoirs. 


With 


In 3 vols., 8vo. Vol. II., 1812-1814, 


Its value is great. The ceili brings before us and 


He gives us vivid and thoughtful 


Memoirs which promise to be among the most valu- 
riod, 
e best 
It will be found rich i in 


Second Edition. 
vols., 8vo, $8.00. 
‘Life of Macaulay’ has been prepared with so much 
"— Boston Journal. 
iographies written. "—Chicago Daily News. 
work of its kind since Dean Stanley’s own life of Dr. 


—Boston Herald. 


History—France. 


8vo, $4.00. 
es, and is replete in interest to the philosophica! 
, and it aims to show the rise pt of 
ents. It is a valuable and entertaining book. The 


mine of thought.”—Chicago Inter-Ocean. 











Charles Scribner’s Sone, * 743 & 745 Broadway, N.Y. 
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IMPORTANT BOOKS 


None Like It: A Plea for the ola 
Sword. By Rev. Joseph Parker, D.D., 
author of ‘‘The People’s Bible,” way 
12mo, cloth.. BNE se SES 


“Sounds the — a the Inspiration 
leads for its moral and 

ng po wer as the most — sive spiral 

ible 1474 God. oe ‘A work of solid 


Amone the Matabele. By Rev, 


David Carnegie. With an account of 
Khama, Chief of the Bechuanas; and 
several portraits and other illustrations, 
12mo, cloth......-........- Senessss. 00 
nade sud nersaune zante hen tthe 
The Conversion of India, from 
Panteznus to the Present Time, A.D. 
193-1893. Being Lectures delivered be. 
fore the New Brunswick Theological 
Seminary on the Graves Foundation. 
By George Smith, C.1.E., LL.D., author 
of “‘Henry Martyn,” etc. Illustrated, 
MPO, CUMIN, « . . ape gats <g> okie tae cer 1.50 


“ The book is vatetens in a simple and easy style, is 
very jet sno .o, its tone, is ~ Fesats of 
conscientious nce, an promise of grea 

fulness.” —The New York dicumek ; 


The Christian Society. By Prof. 
Geo. D. Herron. 12mo, cloth, gilt top 1.00 
Comprises the Lectures delivered with t suc. 
cess before the University of Michigan, inceton 

College, and other institutions of learning. 

Every-Day Religion; or, The Com- 
mon Sense Teaching of the Bible. By 
Hannah Whital) Smith, author of 
“The Christian’s Secret of a Happy Life ” 
Second edition. 12mo, cloth. 

es Briats, beiptel, Soroet and to the point.”—The 

Sunday-School ‘ 

Fontan Missions after a Cen- 
tury. By Rev. J.S. Dennis, D.D. Sec- 
ond edition, thoroughly revised. 8vo, 
GOED vice snsccnc - 1.50 


“A broad, philosophical, and systematic view of 
missionary work.”—The [ ndependent. 


Paul Erringtonand Our Scarlet 
Prince. By J. McD. Leavitt, D.D. 


BBO; BIO Vs 8 sic odene. cnscnee - 1.00 


Concerning the Roman Catholic Church in its rela- 
tions to American civilization. 


eee ee Fewer eee 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


A new monthly magazine devoted to Current Reli- 
ious go April number contains sketch of 
Prof Geo. D. Herron, by B. Fay Mills, and portrait. 
25 E per annum. ‘Sample free. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 
NEw YORK: 112 Fifth Avenue, 


CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison Street. 
TORONTO: 140 & 142 Yonge Street. 








WEBSTER’S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


» Successor of the 
“‘Unabridged.”’ 


Everybody 
should own this 
Dictionary. It an- 
| swers all questions 
concerning the his- 
tory, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and 
meaning of words. 


A Libraryin 
Itself. t also 
gives the often de- 

sired information 
concerning eminent persons ; facts concern- 
ing the countries, cities, towns, and nat- 
ural features of the globe; particulars con- 
cerning noted fictitious persons and places; 
translation of foreign quotations. It is in- 
valuable in the home, office, study, and 


schoolroom. 
Standard Authority. 


The One Great Standa 

“Hon. D.. D.J. Brower, Justice of U. 8S. Supreme 
Court, writes : e International Dictionary is 
the perfection of p I commend it to 
all as the one great standard ‘Standard authority.” 

Rec ommended by 
Every State Superintendent of 
Schools Now in Office. 


(A saving of three cents per day fora 
year will provide more than enough ey 
to purchase a copy of the Internatio 
Can you afford to be without it? 


Have your Bookseller show it toyou. 


G. & C. Merriam Co. @ 
> Publ b 
Springfield, Mass. 








Entirely New. 
Abreast of the Times. 
A Grand Ed: " 



















WEBSTER'S 
ta@rDo not buy cheap photo- 
graphic Seana hts of ancient 
esate tenreee 
» — illustrations, 
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FOR SHORTENING 
LONG LABOR, 


—writing anything more,imes than one,get an 


Edison 
Mimeograph, 


— The Church Worker’ s Right Hand Helper. 
; aie time ays 1,000 one cop- 
ies of an written with a or type- 
writer. Raybeay can operate Write for 
cal je and camples of work. 

sizes—-$12 to 


Various 
A. B. DICK CO... Sele Meters. 


$ 1g2-154 Lake Street, 
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AN EASTER GIFT. 
The Friendship of Jesus 


By Rev. FRANK SAMUEL CHILD. 


Square 16mo, cloth, white and gold, 50 cents. 


hich will be of devotional value to all, 
onlay ‘to young Christians. It is issued very 
prettily.” —-Congrega ionalist. 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth St., New York. 


Columbian Inkstand 
d. Send for Tiiustrated Pamphlet. 
Best In the BOF co. 23 Warren St., New York. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO..202 Broadway, N.Y. 














MUSIC 


M | 
The Famous Classic Series : 


“ Song Classics,”’ 2 volumes. 

“ Piano Classics,” 2 volumes. 

“Classical Pianist.’’ 

“Song Classics for Low Voices.” 

“Classic Tenor Songs ” 

“Classic Baritone and Bass Songs.” 
“Classic Four Hand Collection,” 
“Classical Coll.,” Violin and Piano, 2 volumes. 
“Classical Coll..” Flute and Piano, 

“ Young People’s Classics,” vols. 1 and 2. 
“Classic Vocal Gems,” Soprano. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Alto. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Tenor. 

“Classic Vocal Gems,” Baritone or Bass. 


The above series represents 18 volumes of the best 
music known. 


ANOTHER VOLUME 


has just been added to this already famous series. 


“SELECTED CLASSICS” 


FOR THE 


‘ Pianoforte. 


INVALUABLE TO THE PLAYER. 


THE LATEST COMPLETE WORK. 
It contains a veritable feast of the best gems of the 
world’s great composers, including 
Grieg, Moszkowski, Saint-Sa#ns, Godard, Jadas- 
sohn, Chaminade. rand, Lack, Wittich. Drey- 
schock, Pooper, Mascagnl. Dubois, Gregh, Rubin- 
stein, Griitzmacher, Helmund, Weiss, Paderewski, 
on Jensen, Hofmann, Thome, Paradies, 
rehner. 


143 pages; full sheet music size. 
Any of the above books postpaid: Heavy 
paper cover, $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, 
gilt, $2.00. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 
C. H. Ditson & Co., N. ¥. J. E. Ditson & Co., Phila. 




















SUNNY SIDE SONGS! 


THE NEW AND POPULAR 


SUNDAY SCHOOL SONC BOOK, 
W. H. DOANE, the latest and best book by 


By W. 
this favorite composer. 241 songs; $30 per 1U0. 


__ THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
i6 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


J. CHURCH CO., Music Publist Cincinnati,O. 


EDUCATION. 


YOUNG LADY desires position for the sammer 
in private family, Speaks French and can teach 
— instruments. Address D., care THE INDEPEND- 


BRYN MAWR COLLEGE, “rr Women, 




















tory or Politics, Chemistry ai 


nd Biology. Competition 
Open until Aprillitn. Full unde: re 


uate and grad- 
ardin Philosophy 





THE OSSINING SEMINARY, FORGIRLS, 
Sing Sing-on-the-Hudson. 

Art. Music, English, Classical and College Prepara- 

e courses for graduation. Albert Ross Parsons, 

Musical Director. Twenty-sixth year. 

. miss CC. FULLER, Principal. 











WANTED. 


O RGA NIST WANTED by Presbyterian Church 
in New York q Salary 85°) to Must be 
Penge, member. Address husic.” office INDE- 








WANTED, by a well-educated woman, an en- 
ing areesement as occasional reader or correspond- 
ing amanuensis toa woman. Sat! references 

enned. Address “ INTEREST,” INDEPENDENT 








A BUSINESS MAN'S OPINION 


OF LIFE INSURANCE. 

Articles from prominent business men, 
reprinted in pamphlet form, 
Price 25 cents. 

Td8 IND328ND 34T,2139) Pulton 8t., New York 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


Financial. 
UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


THE losses in traffic and earnings which 
threw the Union Pacific into the hands of 
receivers last fall still continues. While 
business is depressed everywhere, it has 
been particularly dull in the States west 
of the Missouri River since last summer. 
The special severity felt there is due to 
the readjustment in silver mining made 
compulsory by the change in the situa- 
tion as regards that metal, but more than 
anything else by the collapse of credit. 
Credit is the breath of life to new indus- 
tries established in anew country through 
capital furnished by non-residents. If 
confidence in values is impaired, these 
new industries and new States suffer more 
than others. We are not likely, there- 
fore, for the present to see such a revival 
of business in the territory served by the 
Union Pacific as will put the earnings of 
that company back to the old-time figures. 

Meanwhile the financial situation of the 
company is becoming seriously entangled. 
The debt to the Government begins to 
maturein 1895. The first mortgage bonds 
are due at the same time, while the collat- 
eral trust notes must be arranged for be- 
fore the latter part of this year. Whena 
railway system is to be reorganized, it is 
usually accomplished by distributing the 
expected losses of principal and interest 
among the holders of the various bonds in 
proportion to the value of their respec- 
tive properties to the system as a whole. 
Altho the details of such a plan of reor- 
ganization are oftentimes hard to work 
out justly; yet the principle is simple. In 
the case of the Union Pacific, however,the 
matter is greatly complicated by the debt 
due to the Government. Under theThur- 
man Act the company is behind in its in- 
terest on the Government debt, so that it is 
estimated that at maturity the sum then 
owing to the United States, besides the 
principal of $27,000,000, will have interest 
enough accrued to bring the total up to 
$55,000,000 or more, The first mortgage 
bonds are for the same principal as the 
Government subsidy, $27,000,000, while 
the collateral trust notes cover $11,000,000 
more. The Government subsidy, prixci- 
pal and interest, is a second mortgage, 
and on the main line only, while the col- 
lateral trust notes cover all the bonds and 
stocks of branch and subsidiary roads held 
in the treasury for control, these branch 
roads furnishing to the main line one- 
third of its traffic. The practical situa- 
tion, therefore, is that the main line, 
without its branches, would not earn 
much. more than enough to pay the 
interest on the first mortgage bonds, leav- 
ing to the Government inadequate secur- 
ity. On the other hand, the auxiliary 
roads of the system have no outlet at pres- 
ent except over the main line, and their 
bondholders must either come to some 
terms with the Government, according to 
the real value of their properties, or build 
another main line for themselves, and 
thus form another and competing system. 
The latter course, for obvious reasons, is 
not likely to be followed. 

The Federal Government, considered 
simply as a creditor of the Union Pacific, 
not only ought to deal fairly with the 
branch lines in any plan of reorganiza- 
tion, but there are other and weighty rea- 
sons why the Government should be le- 
nient to the company itself. The Govern- 
ment subsidy was not an investment in the 
ordinary sense of that term. It was rather 
of the nature of a gift or bonus to secure 
the building of a railway for 2,000 miles 
over uninhabited plains and mountains, 
The object sought was political and na- 
tional, so that the distant parts of our 
common country might be united firmly 
together. It was not supposed, at the time 
of the Civil War, that the enterprise could 
be a commercial success, and the men who 
undertook the construction of the Pacific 
railways at that time were unquestionably 
entitled to large profits for the great risks 
which they assumed. We may cheerfully 
grant this without defending the methods 
of those enterprising men or the scandals 
which later shocked the moral sense of the 
nation. The conclusion, therefore, so far 
as the Government is concerned, is that 





the United States should compromise upon 
favorable terms with the other bondhold- 
ers and stockholders of the Union Pacific 
Railway, not only as a matter of equity as 
between one mortgage and another, com- 
mercially considered, but also because the 
main purpose of the original bonus was 
achieved in the national and political 
effects which followed the building of the 
Union Pacific Railway, to say nothing of 
the great saving in cost to the Govern- 
ment in the transportation of troops 
and supplies, this latter indirect benefit 
amounting to a very considerable portion 
of the present debt. 

It is clearly evident that no plan of re- 
organization can be formulated as regards 
the auxiliary roads, such as the Oregon 
Short Line and the Oregon Railway and 
Navigation Company, until we know how 
much Congress is willing to yield. A 
proposition which has found some favor 
is to give the Government a mortgage, 
with better security than it now has, for 
the principal of its debt, at 3% interest or 
less, and at the same time to establish a 
sinking fund which shall slowly pay off 
the accumulated arrears of interest now 
due the Government—these arrears, how- 
ever, t6 carry no interest against the rail- 
way. 

One more consideration should be given 
weight. While the nation at large will 
not consent to forego the debt of the 
Union Pacific entirely, it yet is clear that 
the States traversed by the railway would 
be benefited by an arrangement which 
would allow the yearly charges for inter- 
est to be put as low as possible. Thus the 
way would be left clear for a natural re- 
duction in freight charges to the States 
west of the Missouri River, if such reduc- 
tion should be warranted by commercial 
conditions. 


FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


ALTHO the situation mends daily, prog- 
ress is slow. Confidence received a fresh 
shock in arumor that President Cleveland 
might allow the Bland Seigniorage bill to 
become law. Previously little protest 
had been raised against the measure bc- 
cause the President’s veto wasrelied upon, 
and not a few made the mistake of ac- 
cepting the bill because the amount of 
inflation it involved did not appear seri- 
ous. As soon, however, as the true state 
of affairs was revealed bankers and mer- 
chants joined in vigorous opposition. It 
was quickly realized that the bill was far 
worse in principle than in degree, that it 
would soon cause Europe to shun our in- 
vestments, that it would throw any for- 
eign demand for gold upon a wéakened 
Treasury, that it would reverse the poli- 
cy declared in repealing the Sherman 
Bill, and that it would revive the de- 
structive strain on credit out of which we 
have but just emerged. Apart from these 
influences the tendencies were distinctly 
toward improvement, altho this season’s 
trade has been seriously injured by tariff 
agitation ; and while prices and sales are 
very unsatisfactory when compared with 
last year, still reviving influences prevail. 
The consumptive demands are increasing 
daily ; and low prices for materials and 
wages are already stimulating capital into 
the consideration of new enterprises, the 
conditions for which will be unusually 
favorable when Congress ends its dis- 
tracting work. What with the demands 
of new enterprise and the enforced re- 
pairs that inevitably follow a period of 
economy, the prospects are that before 
many months are passed industry and 
trade will have resumed, if not surpassed 
its normal activity. 

The February statement of foreign com- 
merce shows some remarkable changes : 











1894. 1893. 
Exports.......--esseeereees $65,199,000 $59,931,000 
Imports...... 2.2200 ereeeees 48,630,000 72,702,000 
Difference........++.ssee0+ $16,569,000 $12,771,000 


This shows an increase of $5,268,000 ex- 
ports, which, accompanied by a decrease 
of $24,072,000 in imports, caused a shifting 
of nearly $30,000,000 in the trade balance 
compared with last year. During the 
last eight months the excess of exports 
over imports has mounted up into the 
enormous sum of $218,000,000 against only 
“$30,000,000 for the same period of 1893, 
The gold movement was equally erratic, 
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for in the eight months of the present fis- 
cal year we have had an excess of imports 
amounting to $53,300,000 compared with 
an excess of exports last year reaching 
$50,000,000. Of course our foreign trade 
has been deranged by the operations of 
the Silver bill and the business depression 
consequent upon this and thetariff. How 
the tariff has affected imports is shown in 
dry goods importations, which decreased 
about 40% since January ist. Theincrease 
in exports has been principally in cotton, 
tho provisions and petroleum gained, 
while breadstuffs declined. 


Clearing House returns were 32¢ below 
the totals of same week last year; but al- 
lowarce must be made for lower values 
and fewer banks as well as diminished 
speculation before these returns are ac- 
cepted as a criterion of the volume of 
trade. In the dry goods market a fair 
business is being done by distributing 
houses, and in the West and Northwest 
all reasonable expectations are being fair- 
ly met. The early advent of mild weather 
materially assists the distribution of cer- 
tain fabrics. Manufacturers are dissatis- 
fied because of low prices and some accu- 
mulation of staple fabrics. Fancy textiles 
sell readily, and of imported novelties 
there is great scarcity. The woolen trade 
is still unsatisfactory in spite of greater 
activity among buyers. In the jobbing 
grocery trade there was more improve- 
ment than elsewhere, and city houses 
report liberal orders from __in- 
terior pvints and from the South 
especially, The grain markets were 
quiet, March wheat seliing as low as 60§c., 
the decline being due to the Government 
report showing larger supplies in farmers’ 
hands than were anticipated. Low prices 
do not stimulate exports, but local millers 
were large buyers. Corn advanced slight- 
ly because the Government report indi- 
cated small supplies in farmers’ hands. 
Speculation in cotton was slow, and prices 
continue to yield under the heavy crop 
still coming into sight. Middling uplands 
is quoted at 74c. Provisions were dull, 
lard being quoted at 6}c. for prime city, 
and pork at $12.50@13 for mess. In the 
metal trades business is also quiet, tho 
fair orders can be placed where prices are 
low. Reductions in freight rates have 
frequently stimulated business, and the 
outlook for iron is considered good as soon 
as the Tariff bill issettled. Boots and shoes 
have been in fair demand, and manufac- 
turers are now busier than at any time 
since the new year began, but competition 
is so keen that prices are unprofitable. 
The number of failures reported in all 
trades last week was 231 against 233 the 
preceding week. An encouraging feature 
was the absence of important failures. 








The stock market exhibited surprising 
firmness in view of the many adverse con- 
ditions. Reports of rate cutting, renewal 
of gold exports, continued small earnings, 
delays in reorganization schemes, small 
demand for investments at home and 
abroad, and the never-ending discussions 
on tariff and currency, all combined as 
depressing elements. In spite of them, 
however, railroad shares and bonds were 
generally higher. Transactions were 
limited in the aggregate, but the improve- 
ment was extended and not confined to a 
few specialties. Manipulation, of course, 
accomplished nearly all the advances. 
There was little or no outside buy- 
ing. The explanation is that large 
holders have more confidence in the 
revival of business and in better times 
for railroads than they have shown for 
many months. The industries have not 
proved satisfactory investments thus far ; 
and a revulsion of feeling in favor of 
railroad securities is fully anticipated. 
Then, too, railroad building has not kept 
pace with other developments in some 
parts of the country ; and this encourages 
believers in railroad property. These are 
the more distant views of the future 
which find expression on favorable occa- 
sions, The unusually early opening of 
navigation affects some lines adversely, 
others favorably. Earnings on seventy 
roads during the first week of March were 
12% below last year. In the fourth week 
of February seventy-five roads earned 13} 
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less than last year. Foreign exchange 
was very firm, owing to a good demand 
for remittances anda smallsupply of bills. 
The latter are expected to be scarce from 
now onward. Saturday’s steamers took 
out $1,250,000 gold, which was less than 
expected earlier in the week, purchasers 
of stocks on London and Amsterdam ac- 
count having lessened the outflow. The 
ruling rate for call money remains 14%, and 
easy rates are calculated upon for some 
time to come, Currency is still coming 
from the West with unexpected freedom, 
and the dewand from near-by points is 
limited. In the present condition of the 
money market April settlements can cause 
no disturbance. Time money is freely 
offered at 2@3¢ for one to seven months, 
respectively. Foreign lenders, it may be 
noted, generally insist upon the gold 
clause, an indication of foreign distrust of 
our currency legislation. The demand for 
commercial paper is eager, -but good 
names are in small supply and are 
usually quoted at 3. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 


last two weeks : 

March 17. March 10. Increase, 
LOANB. ...60-- 0008 $443,058,100 $439,94,500 $3,108,600 
Specie.........00- 98,583 000 97,363,800 1,219,200 
Legal tenders... 113,785,900 111,545,500 2,240,400 
Deposits.......... 540,266,400 533,103,700 7,162,700 
Circulation...... 11,308,900 11,533,700 *224,800 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 








Specie. ........000 $98,583,000 $97,363,800 $1,219,200 
Legal tenders.... 113,785,900 111,545,500 2,240,400 
Total reserve.. $212,368,900 $208,909,300 $3,459,600 
Reserve required 
against dep’ts. 135,066,600 133,275 1,790,675 
Surp. reserve.. $77,302,300 $75,633,375 $1,668,925 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of the 
Associated Banks at this date of each of 
the last five years was as follows: 





March 18, 1893—Surplus...............seesces:+> $6,039,125 
March 19, 1892—Surplus..... .........scscccsces 16,199,700 
PO Bi, SIRE BPG one siceisisine ccc cvcnnciecs 9,055,575 
March 22, 1890—Surplus. ........ccccccccccccceses 3,416,425 
March 23, 1889—Surplus.. 6,698,925 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the current 





quotations of the city bank stocks, 
together with their latest sales: 

Banks. Sales Bid. Asked. 
BIOD: b0n éoccnsccesccsnsse 18246 187 200 
American Exchange....... 148 1” 155 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 167 165 180 
I 05s asskvnssseccces 22546 220 240 
Central Nationa)........... 120 120 13 
Chase National. ............ 225 450 cons 
CR sc cisckscnce. 5 eanes 350 350 400 
SEs o5i<nvrnpysevases se 4,185 4,100 4,700 
CRINE cn. Webs bo nandidpeces 140 137 150 
Ee icbewesinense<nessssescss 428 425 see 
CRIA. oon evecencccesccecs 25046 215 a 
ee 175 175 180 
bo. ee ee 12049 129 eose 
Corn Exchange..... ....... 26046 260 280 
SER cbons Anew. cuvessceencs 116 oes ves 
SIS wa sknscusacwenssns 140 140 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 ashe 
Fifth Avenue....... s....0. 625 2,000 st 
First National....... ...... 5t0 2,500 es 
First National of 8S. 1...... 110 112 120 
Fourteenth Street.......... 185 ashy none 
Fourth National............ 195 195 20 
Gallatin National.... ..... 206 280 oe 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 ‘<n ol 
German-American......... Hs Nd os 
GOPrMANIA. ...60...ccccseeee 350 eee ose 
ee 1613g 150 sees 
BUI Scaneahubens daehbsins 320 320 340 
Hudson River...........00 150 150 esis 
Importers’ and Traders’ 560 550 580 
RIG. shesieeiseneiaxensiaes 160 140 — 
Leather Manufacturers’... 19546 210 225 
Lincoln National............ 423 eee -— 
Market and Fulton......... 210 210 225 
RO venue. bebe aveien 185 175 185 
MaMMAMAR es. ....<00scccccsse 190 175 lee 
Mérchants’ Exchange 12¢ 110 125 
Mechanics’ and Traders’. . 75 150 180 
RTD is scnsvscascsceses 180 175 210 
PIN isssceencseebaens 13946 138 145 
Metropolitan................ 5 2 cone 
RE ee 465 425 500 
Mount Morris............... 206 eek a 
PN inckeibones ppeapaneees 161 160 180 
BO WANE io i pinchcesvescis 219 219 227 
New York County 605 575 —— 
New York Nat. Exchange. 120 110 120 
Ninth National............. 115 117 cece 
Nineteenth Ward...... 145 135 os 
North America. ...........+, 160 150 o 
ee eens 245 210 250 
a ee a 180 ee 
POUR GGs d0s—cnchueewvendshihi- © ae 270 287 
0 Sey ere 271 270 eas 
PERK Sccshucenpeansccecaus 15 115 125 
RIIEND <0 ckcessanssecevces 15246 155 180 
Seaboard National ‘ 172 170 —— 
Secoad National............ 350 300 
Seventh National........... 125 125 
Shoe and Leather........ . 11246 110 
ED sink vcdssn. dosnpres 90 150 170 
State of New York......... wl 105 5 
St. Nicholas..............000 139 sess eves 
Phe bah Atenpnesccugsncdes 102% aves a 
Tradesmen’s.............+.. % anes 7 
United States National... 175 150 175 
Western National.......... 0 wi 165 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for foreign exchange was 


firm. Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote 
actual rates for sterling as follows : 
DOI is os csitc cccicecicnerseeennienieoned 4.8744 
Re ‘pakécaktsbeaberciaisd ouaibeaae 4.8894 
Cable translors. .....ccccccscccvcccccscccesences 4.89 


Commercial, 1onG....ccccccccescocsccscsesoseed 4.8634-7 


BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing March 17th, were as follows: 


Corn Exchange...... 260 
it 200 


American Exchange. 148 
sseeee 22046 | Union Square........ 


Broadway...... 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Governments were steady. 


Bid. Asked, 
Am, Registered .....0.000000 scccsvcccscccccecs 112% =113%4 
Registered Cou PONnS........ssseee seevescees 11334 mm 
New 58, Re gistered.........seseeeeee eoccees nig) =66lgg 
Registered COUPONS........++eeeeeees asacsea u% 117% 
Registered Bs....2. cececvesesee coscccccccces 96 oe 
Currency Ga, 10S. ...000..cccovcceseosccccvsce 102% 
Currency 6s, 1896..... gbenms bob ecnvocvesbenséa 105 
Cervenay Gh, MT... .cccccscovccsccsevecccnsees 107 
Currency 66, 1B0B.......cccsccccccscoccccccecs 10 


eo ee 113 


INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 
Bid, Asked, Sales 





H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.... 95 100 ‘ 
GO, GO. 2A DIG...cccccccccceces 95 100 os 
Thurber-Whyland Co., Com........ .. es 2% 
do. BD. BBR cccpercecssen o< = 9 

Proctor & Gamble, Com .........++ 118 120 ee 

do. do. pfd. -120 135 oo 

P, Lorillard Co., com. ° ee oe 

0 do. pfd... 04 108 ee 
Blackwell’s Dur. Tob. 15 16 15% 

Celluloid TDD. cncosncees sccvecessonses 20 160 WwW 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co.... 90 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....It is proposed to establish a line of 
whaleback steamers to run between Balti- 
more and Tampico, Mexico. 


....Lake navigation was opened about 
the 12thinst. This is one of the earliest 
openings of navigation reported. 


....St. Paul, Minn., has through its 
Chamber of Commerce formulated a plan 
for agitating the subject of a canal to be 
built from Lake Superior to the Mississip- 
pi River. 


....Fér the eight months ending Febru- 
ary 28th, the balance of trade in favor of 
the United States was $218,679,552, as 
compared with $29,799,441, for the same 
period a year ago. 


....Bids were received for the sale of 
the World’s Fair buildings at prices rang- 
from $45 up to $10,000, the latter for the 
Manufacturers’ Building; but the Park 
Commissioners refused to accept the 
prices, they being, in their opinion, too 
low. 


....The total production of coal in the 
United States, during the year 1893, ac- 
cording to The Engineering and Mining 
Journal, was 183,422,710 tons of 2,000 
pounds, This is an increase of 1.67% over 
1892, a very singular circumstance in 
view of the depressed business conditions 
which existed during a portion of the year 
1893. 


....The Superintendent of the State 
Department of Public Works of New 
York has granted the Cataract General 
Electric Company a fifty-year permit to 
put in some kind of an electric plant 
along the line of the State canals, by which 
boats can be moved by electricity. It is 
stated that at the maximum rate the com- 
pany is allowed to charge, namely, $20 
per electric horse power for each season 
of navigation, that 50% would be saved in 
a season on the operation of éach boat. 


....At a meeting of the Directors of the 
Western Union Telegraph Company, held 
on the 14th inst., the following statement 
was presented : 


Surplus January Ist..........s..se08 
The net revenues of the quarter end- 
ing March 3lst, instant, based 
upon nearly completed returns 
for January, partial returns for 
February, and estimating the 
business for March, will be 
about 


$7,272,050 96 


Interest on bonds.. ...... 
Sinking Funds........... 


$8,078,313 71 
It requires for a dividend of 144 per 
cent. on capital stock issued.... 1,185,000 00 


Deducting which leaves a surplus, aad 

after paying dividend of........ $6,893,313 71 

A dividend of 13% on the capital stock of 

this company was declared payable on and 
after the 16th day of April next. 


....Senate Bill No. 534, of the State of 
New York, if passed, will relieve banks of 
liability as to the genuineness of indorse- 
ments on checks, drafts or notes drawn 
on or made payable at the bank, unless 
action or proceeding is taken within six 
months from the date of payment. The 
same bill provides that when the bank in 
good faith and in the ordinary course of 


business receives payment on checks, 
drafts, notes, etc., deposited by a customer 
who has no title, or a defective title there- 
to, the bank shall not be liable as indorser 
or otherwise unless action or proceeding 
is taken within six months from the date 
of receiving such payment. Provided, 
however, that when such action shall 
have been taken within the time pre- 
scribed, recourse in favor of such bank 
shall not be discontinued by the provi- 
sionsof the Act. The bill does not change 
the liability of indorsers other than the 
bene 0 when employed as payer or col- 
ector, 


..-.In his speech on the Bland bill Sen- 
ator Sherman declared that ‘‘ there had 
not been a dollar gained by the Govern- 
ment in the purchase of silver bullion. 
There never had been any foundation for 
seigniorage. The old word, ‘seigniorage.,’ 
was one which ought not to be ingrafted 
on the laws of the United States. It 
represented the power of the lord or 
king to seize a portion of the bullion 
brought to the mint by its owner to be 
coined. It meant toll. lt was a word 
offensive to every American mind. But 
there could be no seigniorage in this case, 
because there has been no profit in the 
transaction. The cost of thesilver bullion 
in the Treasury was $125 000.900, while its 
coinage value was $180.000,000, and that 
difference was the seigniorage for which 
the bill provided, The fact was, however, 
that the present market value of the 
silver bullion in the Treasury was only 
$84,000,000, so that there had been a loss 
on the transaction of $41,000,900.” 


....A notable event in financial circles 
last week was the election of John Pome- 
roy Townsend as President of the Bowery 
Savings Bank to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Edward Wood. No bet- 
ter choice could have been made, as Mr. 
Townsend is already thoroughly conver- 
sant with the affairs of the Bowery Sav- 
ings Bank, having been its Vice President 
since 1883. In addition to this he is one 
of the foremost financiers of New York, 
and at the time of his election was Presi- 
dent of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany which office he has resigned since 
his election to the presidency of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank. Mr. Townsend has 
spent the greater portion of his life-in 
connection with financial institutions, and 
he is the author of the article on savings 
banks in the ‘‘Cyclopedia of Political 
History and Political Economy of the 
United States,” and other financial arti- 
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cles. Mr. Townsend has one of the 
choicest private libraries in the city, Mr. 
Townsend was at one time President of 
the Maritime Exchange. Treasurer of the 
New York Produce Exchange, is a mem. 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce and Dj. 
rector and Trustee in various railroad and 
benevolent and charitable institutions, 
The Bowery Savings Bank had assets on 
the first of January, 1894, amounting to 
$54,144,955.83 and its depositors number 
105,012. 
DIVIDENDS. 

The American Sugar Refining Company 
has declared the following dividends, pay- 
able April 2d. On that portion of the 
preferred stock which is entitled to quar- 
terly dividends, 13%. On the common 
stock, a quarterly dividend of 32. 

New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company has declared a divi- 
dend of 14% on its capital stock, payable 
on the 16th day of April next to stock- 
holders of record at the closing of the 
transfer books on the 15th inst. : 

The Manhattan Railway Company has 
declared a quarterly dividend of 1374 on 
the capital stock, payable at 71 Broadway, 
April 2d. 
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WASHINGTON. 
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Brooklyn Warehouse 
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335-353 SCHERMERHORN ST., 


NEAR THIRD AVE., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


AN ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF AND INDE- 
STRUCTIBLE BUILDING. 

Warehouse accommodations for HOUSEHOLD 
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CASE GOODS, TRUNKS, CARRIAGES and for SIL- 
VER PLATE and VALUABLES under guarantee. 
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E.B. BARTLETT, President. 

JOHN R. VAN WORMER, Vice President. 
Cc. T. CHRISTENSEN, Treasurer. 

GUY DU VAL, Secretary. 








WM. H. WAYNE, Manager. 





DIRECTORS : 
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Samuel Barton, Horace C. Du Val, 
John R. Van Wormer, William H. Wallace, 

Edward B. Bartlett, 

ols, George W. Chauncey, 

William R. Grace, Henry N. Whitney, 
Charles A. Moore. 


AFEW OPPORTUNITIES 


are known to me where unimproved 
real estate can be bought at prices 
safe beyond question for a handsome 
profit. THE TIME TO BUY IS WHEN 
PROPERTY IS CHEAP. 

Some loans to be had at 6% to 10% net 
as good asany in New York City. 

E. STEINBACH, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
oer Rich: A. McCuray. 
ne oes 
el D. ‘oc. 
eben ; apace Chasttes, 3. Lewis, 
haries D. Dicxey, Jr. . 
Willian P. Dixcn,  ” hi X'Morford, 
bert A. Granniss, Richard A. McCurdy, 
eRe, A. Baveussver, Bobess Ss 
ar win Pa . 
James J. Hili, St. Paul, W. Richards, 
Gardiner G. Hu Jas. W Seymour, Jt. 
Gustav E. Ki James Be pe 
Luther Kountze, George W. Young- 





FREE INFORMATION. 
To Holders of Western Mortgages. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 
TopEKA, Kan. BOSTON, Mass. PHILADELPHIA, P. 








O/ MET FEErr.woRTengs, Lonks 

0 able semiannually by  aral ton Fo Sp 

‘th York. Personal given fara 
a 


Highest references. 4 
) FRANK J. HAMIL Fairtarey, = 











ds. 





March"}22, 1894, 


Against Western 
Mortgages, 


have your friends 


warned you? 

If so, what do they 
advise ? 

Our pamphlet may 
help you do your think- 
ing. It explains our 
securities and is sent 
free. 


The Provident 
Trust Co. shire wen 


Boston, Mass. 
Pjease mention THE INDEPENDENT. 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a Seek: Seoesioney for moneys 
aa into court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made atany time and withdrawn after 
tive days’ notice, and w ent to interest tor 
the whole time they may snes with the pg 

Executors, administrators, o 8 
religious and benevoleut institutions, and. indiview 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 

JoHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HENRY L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 





TRUSTEES: 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
SAMUEL a EDWARD COOPER, 


JAMES LO W. BAYARD Ce TTING, 
Wo. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIS James, 
JOHN A, STREWA 

—_ HARSEN RHOADES, Wm. D. SLOANE, 


GEORGE Bias, 
WILLIAM LIBBEY, WM. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JAMES STILLMAN. 


NOT A FAILURE IN DULUTH, 
but I have 


REAL ESTATE AT “‘ HARD TIME” PRICES, 
Per Cent. First Mortgages a Specialty. 
E. R. BRACE, Daluth, Minn. 


THEIS & BARROLL, 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Dealers exclusively in State, County City and School 
Bonds and Warrants, 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST co. 


LU 
CAPITAL STOCK, $000,000. 
fuaneeens, nan with State Auditor, $100,000. 
ALVA W. DLEY, President. 
GEORGE A. ELDER, Vice President. 
KTHUR H. BROWN, Secreta: tary. 
Municipal, Corporation and School Bonds a spe- 
clalty. Correspondence Solicited. 


The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, I0 .00 

Choice bay iter Eaetn ibis most Conservative 
Field in 


he est. 
Six Per Cent. om 














aranteed F' Mertqnees 
on improved weet owa 
and hares Nebraska, Gaze Ax AND 2 ne. / oo 
onds, 

Six Per Cent. ty devosit of First Mo 
Loans with a local trustee, ‘artes Yaaus' Svocnss- 
FUL EXPERIENCE. SEND FOR 
W.A. HOTCHKISS, chou iis “LEWIS. 

ashe Secretary. dent. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO. 


DrEs MOINEs, IowA, Feb. 21, 1894. 
Notice is by given to ae of Iowa Loan & 
Trust Co. 6 Per t. Debentures of Series X, due 
Sept. 1, 1994, that al bonds of this Series are called 
= r payment March 1, 1894, at which date interest will 





Above described bonds will be be paid on presenta- 
onal Bank, New 
et or at the office of the company in Des Moines, 


W. E. COFFIN, Treasurer. 


_E. STEINBACH 


Will act as amen for investors and property owners, 
choice 6 per cent. to 1 10 a os oak. t. Investments always 
on hand. Tacoma, W; 


Oregon Securities 


Examined and appraized for non-residents by 


The Title Guarantee & Trust Co., 


Portland, Oregon, 
References: Park National Bank, New York; Mel- 
ville Ficus & Co., London, England. 
The National Park Beuk, New York. 


--sts++ $Z 800-000 
$:000,000 











Capita 
Survie. sgpegsvesegesenes tantanabiasee 
Accounts Solic ited Fa ey he ow 


GOLD 5”, BONDS 


OF THE 


CLEVELAND 


Street Railway Co. 


OF CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


DATED MCH. |, 1893. 
Denomination $1,000. 


DUE MCH. 1, 1913. 


May be registered. 
Capital Stock of company.............. $12,000,000 
(On which there is double liability 
under the laws of Ohio.) 
Actual cash invested in property, ir- 

respective of valuable franchises, 

attic d Ato cusiatdekeiscn vee s000s 7,000,000 
Total bonded debt................0..:. 2,749,000 

Secured by mortgage on entire system, which is a 
consolidation of four leading street railway lines of 
Cleveland, operating over 9634 miles of track, which 
have been in profitable operation for the past twenty 
years and more, and all of which have been good 
dividend payers. 

NET EARNINGS since March 1, 1893, sufficient, 
after meeting operating expenses and fixed charges, 
to pay interest charge on entire bonded debt more 
than three and one-half times. 

We have carefully examined into the phys- 
ical, financial and legal features of the se- 
curity‘and 


Recommend the Bonds 


to investors desiring a conservative bondat 
a fair rate ofinterest. - 

Special circular, giving price and fuli information, 
mailed on application. 

New list of City bonds on hand for sale suita- 
ble for trust funds. and individual investment fur- 
nished on request. 

Personal interviews solicited. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


DULUTH. : 


There will be greater growth and development in 
the country tributary to Duluth during the next ten 
— than in —- other -——— of me nited States. 

uluth has made ct ogress during the recent 
hard times, and NOW is t ne best time you will ever 
see to make profitable toto 4 in the coming me- 
- lis of the Northwest. Write for reading matter 

information. 


"Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., 
DULUTH, MINN. 








LETTERS INVESTMENT 
OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & UO., 
BANKERS. No. 69 WALT STRERT. N. Y. 





THE INDEPENDEWT 





WRITE TO 
ABOUT THE COLORADO FINANCE 00 
420 Ernest and Cranmer Building 
COLORADO Denver, Colorado, 


F. W. POPPLE, Vice Pres., 








SEGURITIES {c,Zimp attr chowealscasy mae” 
Deposit your Money in Savings Banks 
WH at 3 to 5 per cent. interest? Wecan 
loan it for you on Real Estate Security 
at G@ to? per cent. Perfect Security. 
GEO. J. PAUL. Omaha, Neb... U.S. Ae 


DIVIDENDS. 


NEw YORK CENTRAL AND HUDSON sy 











RAILROAD COMPANY, 
OFFICE OF THE TREASURER 


New YORK, March 1ith, 1894. 
HE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
pany, at a meeting held this day, declared a divi- 
dend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. on 
its capital stock, payable at this office on the 16th 
day of April next, to stockholders of record at the 
closing of the transfer books this P. M. 
E. V. W. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 
THE AMERICAN SUGAR SEFININGC co. 


YORK, March 10, 1 
The Board of pete. oft the American Sugar +~™ 





dividends, ONE AND REE-QUA RTERS PE 
CENT.: on the common fe aquarterly dividend “ot 
THREE PER CENT, 
‘The transfer books will gives a on a aeeh 16, at 3 P.M., 


and be reopened on A oh 
- JNO. h. SEARLES, Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH (nada 
NEw YorK, March I4th, 1894. 


DIVIDEND NO. 102. 


The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 
dividend of ONE AND ONE-QUARTER PER CENT. 
upon the capital stock of this company, payable at 
the office of the Treasurer on and after the l6th day 
of April next, to shareholders of record at the close 
of the transfer books on the 20th day of March inst. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afternoon of March 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of April 2d next. 

R. H. ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
ANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY, 
No. 71 BROADWAY, NEw YORK, March 13th, 1894. 
yy aiidend of ONE DIVIDEND. 


md of ONE AND ONE-HALF 
PER CENT. on tock of this Com 








c 16th, ai o’ch 
reopened on Tuesday. April 3d, at io o'clock A.M. 
D. W. MoWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





SAFETY" GO EPOS iT. VAUL: rx UAL TO 
N THE CO co ee 
EBENEZER K. WRIGHT, 


FISH, Vice-Pres., EDWARD E. oh Vice Pres, 
BLORGE | s. BICKOR, mene EDWARD J. BALD- 
IN, Ass’t Casnier. 


Eugene Kelly, E' oo wi ht, Joseph T. Moore, 
Stuy vesan ely. Ebenezer rey wre Chaties es Seeznbuch, 
vars a ister teace aera ni Nichard’ Dole: 
heid® Tens ie R. Appleton, Jonn J Astor. 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAIL- 
WAY COMPANY. 
OTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT A DIVI- 
dend has been declares from the net ‘ara 
of the current fiscal year of THREE DOLLAKS AND 
FIFTY CENTS per share on ae i peemeeres moe neon ane 
of TWO DO LARS 


L 
of this com: , payable on the 1 ithe of Ap il 1 next J 
the office o: the ‘company, 42 Wall S: % i 
e er books will close on the 24 





t noon, reo on the 20th day of A oe 
: and TeOP ED ANE 8 BOND. Vice President. 





THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital - $600,000 


Surplus............ccceseeeeseess 8150,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
Genoa: of Ist pent e with the Union Trust 
Company of New York or the Security Com- 
Sanhtay De artford, Conn., under Supervision 
riments of Conn., New York, 

_ and 3 


aine, Amount of issue limited by 
tTr Zz. 8, CbCa,y 
are eeretieel by law to invest in these bonds. 
READING NOTICES. 
Sons THROAT AND LUNGS, CHAPPED HANDS AND 


Fa tively cured by Pond’s Extract ; sold only 
in ‘Sotthen , With buff Wrappers, and trademark.—Adv. 




















Messrs. DAILEY, MONTAGUE & COMPANY, 
formerly of Sixth Avenue and Sixteenth Street, 
have removed to their new and beautiful store 
at 23 West Forty-second Street. They have an 
excellent reputation as house decorators, and, 
in addition, deal in modern art wall papers of 
the newest patterns and d choicest designs. 





THE Scovill & Adams C Company, of 423 Broome 
Street, are recognized as being t e leading deal- 
ers in photographic cameras and accessories of 
all sorts. Having been engaged in the business 
for many years, and having originated several 

new descriptions of cameras, they are excellent 
people to deal with for anything in their line. 





Messrs. THEIS & BARROLL, Bankers, of Spo- 
kane, Wash., deal exclusively in municipal 
bonds and warrants, aform of security looked 
upon with great favor by prudent investors. 
and they would be pleased to send their list of 
such securities to any of our readers who are 
interested. 


TOURS IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 

THE “ Scenic Line of the World,” the Denver 
and Rio Grande Railroad, offers to_tourists in 
Colorado, Utah and New *Mexico the choicest 
resorts, and to the trans-continental traveler 
the grandest scenery. Double daily train serv- 
ice, with — Pullman sleepers and tourists’ 
cars between Denver and San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. i elegan!ly illustrated descrip- 
tive books. address, 8S. K. Hooper, G. P. A., 
Denver, Be 8s dv. 


A WORD TO LADIES. 

Messrs. JAMES MCCUTCHEON & Co., of 14 West 
Twenty-third Street, N. Y., the oldest house in 
this special line, are known from Maine to Cal- 
ifornia as reliable dealers in linens of all sorts 








; and descriptions. In addition to their large 


stock of linen tablecloths, sheets, etc., they have 

a large line of pure linen ‘handkerchiefs which 

they are offering at about one-half their regular 

value, all of them being fresh and perfect goods 

— designs, especially suitable for Easter 
s. 





CREPONETTE. 

THE annual recurrence of the seasons has not 
brought to our attention in many years the 
duction of a Ray, new fabric for ladies’ 
wear which will, we think, ove more accept- 
able and welcome than on gg ae which 
is supplied at wholesale on Messrs, 
Sweetser, Pembrook & Ceungamy, of ‘this city. 
It is light and sheer, and has all the appearance 
of the genuine Scotch Crépes, with this ad- 
vantage, that it costs less than half. Inasmuch 
as every piece is washed before being placed on 
sale, buyers are assured of the permanence of 
the colors. The goods are produced in stripes, 
checks and plaids, and are on sale with all lead- 
ing retailers throughout 1 the country. 


THE CROWN PERFUMERY. 

THE Crown Perfumery Com appeny of London, 
England, with extensive establishments in this 
country; are the manufacturers of the celebrated 
Crab-Apple Blosson Perfume and the Crown 
Lavender Salts. These are well known to thou- 
sands of our readers, and we wish to add our 
testimonial that as a perfume the Crab-Apple 
Blossom is very superior. and cannot fail to be 
appreciated by afl who have a taste for exquisite 
perfumes, the Crown Lavender Salts also are of 
superior character; a bottle of them should be 
always at hand. The sale of these goods in this 
country is very lar large indeed. 


“HEATING HOUSES. 

THE old-time methods of heating houses, 
churches or edifices of any kind have passed 
away. Tremendous improvements have been 
made in this line in the past few years, and we 
of to-day can better have the new, scientific and 
entirely satisfactory way than to cling to the 
old. In building a new house it is of the very 
grentent importance that the best means of heat- 
ng shoul : beintroduced, and if one has an old 
house with an imperfect heater it is false econ- 
omy to retain it. 

Messrs. Russel Wheeler & Son, of Utica, 
N. Y., are. in our opinion, in the front rank so 
far as efficient heating apparatus goes, and they 
will be very glad to correspond with any of our 
readers, giving them the best results of a life- 
time’s experience in manufacturing 


THE BEST SHOE DRESSING. 

Mr. B. F. Brown, of Boston, established him- 
self in business in 1855, ose stow any blackings 
and dressings for leather from formulas original 
ro himself. The article produced _ was of so 

high a character that it commended itself to 
the public, and almost at once the demand in- 

reased so greatly that Mr. Brown’s manufac- 
pete facilities were inadequate. In 1873, the 
firm of Messrs. B. F. Brown & Company having 
been established, quarters were taken in more 
spacious premises comprising six floors, each 
25x100 feet, and four vthers 50x100 feet. This 
immense manufacturing plant is now utilized 
to the fullest extent in manufacturing, storing 
and shipping an article which is demanded the 
world over. The house also has a factory 
in London, employing fifty hands. Mr. Brown’s 
determination from the start was to manu- 
facture an article that should be unsurpassed 
in quality, and that should combine in it- 
self the necessary essentials to preserve 
leather and to impart to it a beautiful polish. 
It was, of course, important that the dress- 
ing should be free from anythin: a ee would 
crack or rot the leather, and equally so that the 
leather should be left soft and pliable. Brown’s 
French Dressing is claimed by the manufactur- 
ers to be the finest ever invented and manu- 
d Brown’s Satin Polish and the 
Standard Army and Navy Blacking have each 
had so ory be thorough a trial, and more than 
that have had so many imitators that the claim 
made by the house is reasonable and easily be- 
lieved. These blackings dressings for 
leather have taken many p s at expositions, 
maapaly at the Centennial “9 “Philadelphia = 

876, at Berlin in 1877, at Paris in 1878, at Mel- 
pees in 1880, at Frankford in 1881, at *amster- 
dam in 1883, and at Lmeagh a in 1884 and 1885. 
The house of Messrs. F. Brown & Company 
is honed pc hy and erie ng one of its kind in 

ica, and the city of Boston is justly proud 








Ameri 
of the fact that its headquarters are vo ished 
there. Brown in al- 





can be pi 
most an perce in the et oo) is highly 
Lesover known. 


prized w 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


THERE are very very few of our readers who 
should not take advantage of the opportunity 
offered in the special offer of Messrs. R. E. 
Dietz & Company in their advertisement. We 
can certify to the genuineness of this offer, and 
to the value of the Tubular Driving Lamp. 


Our readers will be interested in the fact that 
the ee Warehouse and Storage Company 
have completed their magnificent fireproof, for- 
tress-like warehouse at 335 to 853 Schermerhorn 
Street, Brooklyn. Every means has been pro- 
vided and carried out to make this warehouse 
the finest in the world as regards strength, inde- 
structibility and security. The building has all 
of the modern features of a warehouse and stor- 
age company, including office, ladies’ parlor and 
safe deposit vault. As no wood whatever was 
used in constructing the building, it is absolute- 
ly fireproof. The warehouse was planned ard 
built under the direction of John R. Van Wor- 
mer, who has been for many youre the Secretary 
and General Manager of the Lincoln Safe De- 
positand Warehouse Company in New York. 











RELIGIOUS NOTICES. 


MANHATTAN CONGREGATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION, 

AT the next meeting, April Lith, 1894, 10:39 a.m , at 
the Clinton Avenue Conyreeational Church, corner 
Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Association 
will examine candidates for licensure to preach the 
Gospel. Persons intending to present themselves 
should_ notify the Secretary, the Nev. H. H. McFaR- 
LAND, Woodhaven, L, I., at least one week before the 
meeting. 








CONGREGATIONA bk aoe MISSIONARY SOCIETY, } 
BLE Hous, March Ist, 1894, § 

The Executive Coenen of the Congregational 
Home Missionary Society is compelled, by the finan- 
cial situation in which the Society to-day finds itself, 
to give notice to the Congregational churches of the 
United States, whose agent it is, that there is every 
probability that the work of the Society for the new 
year, which begins April Ist, wiil have to be serious- 
ly curtailed. 

The Receipts for the eleven months of the year now 
closing have fallen off in contributions $78,000 and in 
legacies $79, pos @ total of $157,000, and we are now bor- 
roe $125, 

A large a of gifts during the present month 
is all that willsave us from astep which will occa- 
sion wide-spread disturbance and serious loss to the 
cause, but which otherwise is inevitable; and this, 
notwithstanding the fact that no increase has been 
made in the expenditures of the National Society for 
the past three years. 

he Committee appeals for an immediate response 
from every Congregationalist in the land, that we 
— relieved from a situation full of distress to 
us a 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Wm. Ives Washburn, Ch. Herbert M. Dixon, 
Asa A. Spear, Rec. Sec. Robert R. Meredith, 
William M. ‘laylor, Charles H_ Richards, 
Charles H, Parsons, George P. Stockwell, 
James G. Roberts, Robert J. Kent, 
Samuel H. Virgin, John D. Kingsbury, 
Joseph Wm. Rice, George W. Hebbard, 
Henry A. Stimson, 

JOSEPH B. CLARK, ) 

WILLIAM KINCAID, > Corresponding Secretaries. 

WASHINGTON CHOATE E,) 

William B. Howland, Treasurer. 
Alexander H. Clapp, Honorary Treasurer. 


enol, 
Constable Ks Gs 


UPHOLSTERY COVERINGS 


AND 


DRAPERIES 


At greatly reduced prices. 


FINEST QUALITY 
Wool Tapestries, 
Silk and Wool, 
Silk and Cotton Fabrics, 
Brocatelle and 
Satin Damask. 


Soroadovary KA 1 9th é 


NEW YORK. 


m0 
Ghin@ro* 
DINNER SETS, 
TOILET SETS, 


PLATES, 











VASES, Ete., 


which they offer at an actual reduction 
of from 25 to 50 per cent., in order to 
make room for Spring importations. 

Selections made now can be held for 
future delivery. 


Fifth Avenue and 80th S&t., 


NEW YORK, 
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HILTON, HUGHES & CO. 


(Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co,) 


FINE 


THIS WEEK. 


Aymuals and Prayer-Books, 


the new edition, 


Less than ‘s Price, 


200 Oxford 
Sunday School Teachers’ 
BIBLES—all maps 


and helps—in seal, 


(Never before offered at less than 2.50.) 


ee 


: hem 





FANCY 


Grand Qpenmg in all Departments 


Novelty Plaid Silks. 


Spring importation, to re- 1 75 
a 


tail at 5.00 and 7.00, 
2 SPECIALS IN 


Flannels, 


82 in. Scotch, 


at 25 cts. 


Domestic Striped 


reduced from 50. 


( 
for House Gowns and Wrappers } 1 5ets. 


reduced from 25. 


Beautiful Line of Easter Cards at Lowest Prices, 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts., New York. 
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O’NEILL’S 
6th Ave., 20th to 21st St., 
NEW YORK. 


Importers and Retailers. 
FINE MILLINERY, DRY GOODS, FANCY GOODS, LADIES’, MISSES’ 
AND CHILDREN’S CLOAKS AND COSTUMES. HOUSE- 
FURNISHING GOODS, CHINA AND GLASSWARE, 








We make a specialty of MAIL ORDER BUSINESS, sending goods to all 
PARTS OF THE WORLD, GUARANTEEING PERFECT SATISFACTION 
TO THE CUSTOMER OR REFUNDING THE MONEY. This feature of our 
business secures and retains the confidence of a vast patronage, who find 
it a pleasure to deal with a house whose reliability is assured, and where 
all wants can be promptly supplied at the LOWEST PRICES. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 

We are now booking names for our Spring and Summer Catalogue, 
which will be issued about April ist, and mailed FREE to out of town 
residents. Send us your nameearly, as the demand is always greater 
than the supply. 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 























should be in every home. 
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JOS. HORNE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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SIX GREAT FLOORS DEVOTED EXCLUSIVELY TO RETAILING. 


Fashion says Black for 1894, and our stock of 
Black Dress Goods is unequalled for range, qual- 
ity, and low prices. Write for samples of the fol- 
lowing, or any other fabric you may have in 
mind: 


EUDORA. 


Priestley’s latest. 

When this celebrated firm put Henrietta on 
the market everybody said “it beats the world.” 

Well, Eudora for all sorts of goodness is as 
far ahead of Henrietta as Henrietta is superior 
to old-time Drap d’Alma or Cashmere. 

A rich, lustrous black; more body than a 
Henrietta; firmer, smoother, absolutely dust 
proof. The finest silk-and-wool. Crumple and 
twist it in your hands, let go of it, and there it 
is, as smooth and bright as ever—not a wrinkle 
in it! Without a doubt the best Black Dress 
Goods evermade. Agreat stock of it here now: 

42 inches, $1.25. 


e 43 inches, $1.50. 
44 inches, $2.00. 


Mail Order Shopping is a distinctive feature of our great business. Being centrally located it is 
to your advantage to send your orders to us. Our Spring Catalogue is now ready, a copy of which 
Sent freeanywhere. Write for it at once. 


JOS. HORNE & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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H.Macy&Co., 


Sixth Avenue, 13th to 14th Street, New York. 


MILLINERY. 


Don’t buy your Easter 
Hat until you have seen 
our beauties. We chal- 
lenge comparison. Our 
styles the newest, our 
prices the lowest. 


GROCERIES. 


We make a specialty of 
fine Teas, and fine Gro- 
ceries, and Wines for me- 
dicinal purposes. Try our 
high-grade Coffee, Java 
and Mocha mixed, 





32c. Ib. 





SPRING GARMENTS. 


Now ready, our Display of Tailor- 
made Gowns, rarely, if ever, equal- 
ed; carefully chosen styles, rich ma- 
terials, and perfect finish. 

Spring Coats, in Cloth, Camel's Hair, 
Moire, or in Cloth trimmed with 
Moire. 

Capes in Silk, Grenadine, and Moire, 
with and without Lace combinations. 

In Silk Waists,a great variety, to 
meet every demand of taste, style, 
and price. 

Suit and Cloak Department--Sec- 
ond Floor. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 


B. Altma & C0. 


THIRD FLOOR, 





Are now prepared to show 
original and = exclusive 
models in Paris Costumes, 
Mantles, Jackets, Tea 
Gowns, Silk Waists, Hats, 
Toques and Capotes. 


18th St., 19th St. and Sixth Ave., 


NEW YORK. 





Dailey, Montague &Co. 
Formerly of 6th Avenue and 16th Street. 
[Decorators and Dealers 

in Modern Art Wall 
Papers, are now located 
in their New Store, 


23 West 42d Street, N. Y. 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 
the name and address to whieh he would 
like the paper sent, 
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WARWICK 
There is one| 


Strongest 
peculiar thing we 
about the 1894 
WARWICK cycles. Every one 
wonders why such wheels 
were never before produced. 
They are a wonderful me- 
chanical triumph, wholly in 
the interest of riders. The 
road wheel, fitted with road 
tires, complete, weighs 


ONLY 25 LBS. 
Yet it carries the same liberal 
guarantee as heavier wheels. 
It represents the minimum 
of weight and maximum of 





Lightest 











strength. 

It is the best wheel made— 
but it costs only $125. You have 
heard such claims before, but 








CATALOGUE FREE 


WARWICK CYCLE MFG. CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


EMPIRE 
WINDOW SHADES 


AND 


SHADE ROLLERS 


ARE THE BEST MADE 
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JAY C. WEMPLE CO., 


537 & 539 Broadway, New York. 
184 & 186 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HOTELS, RESORTS. ETC. 


The Grand Union Hotel, 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 
The leading hotel of moderate cost in the city of 
New York. 
Central location—right in the center of the the- 
ater and shopping district. Baggage to and from 
424 St. depot free. 


Rooms $1.00 per day and upwards. 


Send postal for 138 page Guide of New York City. 
































ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH S8T., * Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 


PEAN PLAN. 
Daring the Dest Tint, eons addition wich mort 
“the Si aapercatas have oon placed ir 
new connecting with the old wel! 


WILLIAM TAYLOR. 
‘THE ARLINGTO 


| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Enlarged by adding one hundred large front rooms 
and sixty bath-rooms. Also Ladies’ Drawing and 
Banquet Rooms, all of which have been furnished at 
acost of one hundred thousand dollars, The new 
part of “The Arlington” is finer and better than 
any hotel in the United States. 

Write for special terms, 


T. E. ROESSLE, Proprietor. 

















REGISTERED TRADE MARK. 


Housekeeping Linens, 


Attention is respectfully invited to 
our large assortment of these goods, 
Imported for the spring season. 

Thereare many new designs in Table 
Linen by the yard and in Cloths with 
Napkins to match. 

At no time have we been able to offer 
more attractive goods or better val- 
ues in Table Linens, Towels, Linen 
Sheetings, Hemstitched Linen Sheets, 
Pillow Cases,etc. In all of these goods 
we deal strictly in PURE LINEN. All 
Cotton mixed and unreliable goods are 
carefully excluded from our stock. 


James McCutcheon & Co., 
THE LINEN STORE, 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 
ESTABLISHED {855. 


TRAVEL. 


EUROPE 


Two college women (one a German) accustomed to 
European travel, will take a small party of girls and 
young ladies to Europe during the summer season of 
18%, 

The itinerary will include Northern Italy, Switzer- 
land, Paris, and parts of Germany, England and 

ad. All arr ts will be first-class, and 
special care will be tuken to avoid over-fatigue. To 
secure best steamer accommodations, application 
for particulars should be made at once to 
Miss OLGA M. D. SCHRODER, 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 


European Summer Tours. 


$190 to $450. First Class. 
mo Ireland, England, France, Holland, Ger- 
Belgium, the Rhine, Italy, Spain. For full 
itineraries. address 
Rev. W. N. ACKLEY, Warren, R. I. 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


Grand Tour by 


SPECIAL TRAIN 
THROUGH EUROPE, 


A party of limited numbers will leave New York 
Tuesday, June 26, on the magnificent Nerth Ger- 
man Lioyd Steamship ** Havel,’’ and be absent 
124 days in a delightful round of travel through Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, theLand of the Mid- 
night Sun, with a visit to the North Capeand the 
beautiful Southern Fiords, Germany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, Northern Italy, the Italian 
Lakes, Switzerland, the Rhine, Holland, 
Beigium, France and England. Hamburg, 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Christiania, Berlin, Dres- 
den, Munich, Vienna, Buda-Pest, Venice, Milan, Am- 
sterdam, Brussels, Paris, London and other great 
European cities and art centers are included in the 
tour. 

Additional tour by French Line Steamship 
*“ La Bourgogne,” sailing April 7th. 

tar"Send for descriptive book, mentioning the par- 
ticular tour desired. 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
31 East Fourteenth St. (corner of Union Square), N.Y. 


TOURS TO EUROPE, 


Gene for Itineraries to Edwin ie Jone ae ty t ave.. 
ses. QD 
Fee daly FALL TOUR £0 HOLY LAND. 


for Young Lavties. Sails. June 2 Number limited. 


Highest 
-™ HoM Co K's y SON, 
New York, Philadelphia. 


$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the * Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Philadelphia every 
Wednesday, and alternates via Chicago and St. Louis 
each week. 

Route is over the B. & O. ** Great Rock Island 
Reute”’ to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio (Grande 
Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. Mr. 
Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Philtive & Con 11S. 9th St., Philadel- 

phia; for reserva in the car, or & i 
End re tes of fars | to or address, 

Dist. "Fase. Agt., 111 5. 9th § St, 
phia. 


JNO. SEBASTIAN, 
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Gc. P.A.‘* Rock Iisiand Route ” 
HICACO. 


ANY ONE 
wishing to subscribe for other papers or 
magazines, in connection with THE INDE- 











= should write for our Clubbing 








(379) 27 





Susurance. 


SUGGESTED INSURANCE RE- 
FORMS. 


Mr. ELLWoop HEnNpDRICK, of Albany, 
whom we do not know, altho we presume 
him to be in the insurance business, 
writes to the Weekly Underwriter to re- 
new his suggestion of a variable and self- 
adjusting tariff of rates. It is true, as he 
says, that as a nation we spend far more 
money than any other nation to extin- 
guish fires, and probably true also that 
we spend far less to prevent them. So he 
proposes that citizens be given a financial 
interest in the loss ratio of their own 
towns, whereby their co-operation in 
watchfulness and in fire prevention may 
be secured. There is a very close relation, 
he says, between a man’s self-interest and 
his sense of justice; the towns pay for 
the fire departments and the insurance 
companies for the salvage corps, but 
when the fire is out, every adjuster knows, 
everybody is anxious that his neighbor 
who has suffered a loss shall receive the 
largest possible amount of insurance 
money. He tells of an actual case at law, 
where the evidence against the insured 
would have been ample t» convict him 
on a charge of murder, yet the foreman 
of the twelve good men and true in- 
nocently said afterward to the attorney 
for the companies, ‘‘ Why we was obliged 
to give S. his damages! Don’t you see, 
if we hadn’t, there’s twenty-five thousand 
dollars that wouldn’t have come into town?” 
So, Mr. Hendrick thinks, incendiaries are 
not caught because nobody is interested 
in catching them, it being more toe the 
general concern that insurance money 
should come into the town than that any- 
body should be put in jail. 

There is undeniably some truth in this, 
and yet the fact that citizens are anxious, 
when the fire is out, to have their burned 
neighbor receive the largest possible in- 
surance money does not explain why 
Americans are so careless about fire pre- 
vention. Nobody but the most arrant 
demagog would pretend that destruction 
of property is a public benefit because re- 
placing it gives employment to labor ; and 
altho those whose sales are directly in- 
creased by the replacing process may 
derive a teraporary benefit to have money 
**come into town,” cannot help a town if 
it merely rebuilds what fire has taken out 
of the town. To replace old buildings by 
more modern and valuable ones would 
help a town, but insurance does not 
undertake to replace shanties with brick 
stores. Mr. Hendrick’s picture of a town 
profiting by the crime of incendiarism 
because the insurance money ‘‘is putting 
up a good, useful building in place of a 
useless one and is furnishing a large num- 
ber of men with employment,” is not pos- 
sible under the rules upon which insurance 
is supposed to be conducted. 

The penalizing for carelessness must be 
visited upon the community through the 
individual citizen. When each maa by 
himself is made to feel that he cannot 
afford to have a fire, the community will 
have been reached ; there is no other way 
of reaching and reforming the commupity. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Hendrick’s ‘‘ variable 
tariff” meets two fatal objections. He 
would make up, for each calendar year, 
the ratio of loss to premium, and if that 
ratio is 60 or more, he would add 10 per 
cent, to premiums ; if it falls below 60, he 
would reduce premiums 10 per cent.; in 
each case making the year for application 

of this rule from April to April. This is 
an exceedingly rude rule-of-thumb, put- 
ting the same penalty of increase upon a 
60 per cent. as upon a 100 per cent. ratio, 
and the same rewarding reduction upon 
one of 59.9 as upon one of 30, But this is 
outside our two objections, the first of 
which is, that sound underwriting abso- 
lutely forbids treating each year by itself. 
The loss ratio in a town may be 30 one 
year, and even 100 the next; exceptional 
fires and exceptionally bad years must be 
covered in the calculation, and a safe basis 
for determination of rates cannot be had 
without an average of quite a term of 
years. 

The second and still more fatal objec- 
tion to this proposed plan is that it would 
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deprive average of the element of are 
as well as of that of time. Whether a 
whole State is large enough to be treated 
by itself as to determination of rates 
may be fairly questioned, and when a 
county is proposed the question becomes 
more plainly serious; but Mr. Hendrick 
actually offers his plan ‘‘as to each 
town.” The fire loss which determines 
rates is not the loss in a town, but gener- 
ally, If every town could stand on its 
own experience, then each ward and each 
street might so stand, and next we might 
reach the absurdity of rewarding. or 
penalizing each property owner accord- 
ing as he had or had not gone through 
the year without a fire. From this it is 
only a step to the notion that one who has 
had no fire and has not ‘‘ cost the com- 
pany anything,” has received nothing for 
his premiums, or, at least, has paid too 
much. He pays, in part, for losses else- 
where, and he pays for the-risk that his 
own policy may become a claim. The 
same reasoning applies to a town. 

Yet we must add that the principle of 
penalizing we thoroughly believe in, A 
town deficient in water works and other- 
wise should be rated up accordiogly ; an 
individual risk also should be rated ac- 
cording to its deficiences. There is no 
other possible way of making ‘‘the pun- 
ishment fit the crime” of carelessness or 
of raising the average standard of risks. 
Mr. Moore, of the Continental, is entirely 
sound in his fundamental idea that each 
departure from safety in the character of 
a risk ought to bring itsown appropriate 
penalty, however visionary he may be in 
his schedule details. 

There is one form of organization which 
can undertake the every-town-for-itself 
plan ; that is the town Mutual. Such an 
organization will pretty surely come to 
grief in course of time, like the pitcher 
that keeps on going to the well ; but while 
it lasts it flourishes and will be a joy to 
its members. And there is still another 
form of organization which might work 
this plan, the town constituting itself, in 

ts corporate capacity, an insurance com- 
pany for the property of its citizens. No 
money would then ‘‘come into the town’ 
as insurance, but there would be none of 
that outward drain through premiums 
which is frequently deplored. The doc- 
trine of home industry and of keeping 
money at home would be effectually ex- 
ploited. The ‘ saving” would go toward 
reduction of taxes, and there is only one 
condition requisite to make this plan work 
beautifully ; it is—do not have any fires. 
Weadmit that the rub in the plan is right 
at that point, and altho this panacea of 
escaping the extortionate insurance com- 
panies by just doing it right here among 
ourselves is periodically reproposed as if it 
were a new discovery, there is an unwill- 
ingness to actually try it. Butif it were 
practicable for an insurance company to 
open separate books with each town and 
never to take the premiums of one to pay 
the losses in another, a town could do the 
same for itself. 


INSURANCE ITEMS. 


SOMEBODY will have to go hunting wild- 
cats in the lower part of the city of New 
York before long. The ‘ Lloyds ” insur- 
ance associations are becoming so numer- 

- ous and so reckless in their organization 








* that either the Insurance Superintendent 


or gone one else will have to go gunning 
for them as Colonel Crockett did for the 
coon. Itis rather amusing to one who 
~ has the views of State supervision which 
‘this journal has always held to see these 
newcomers spring into life and being 
without, some of them, a dollar of capital 
or credit, and to find their policies taken 
by brokers and merchants without ques- 
tion. The craze for organizing these con- 
cerns is becoming almost as great as that 
which resulted in the tulip mania in Hol- 
land or the South Sea bubble in England. 
Insurance clerks in lower New York get 
together, two or three of them, and or- 
ganize a ‘“Lloyds”—their subscribers 
being good-natured friends who are not 


required to put up any money. There are 
to-day a number of subscribers to Lloyds 
who could scarcely get trusted to asquare 
meal at a downtown restaurant. ean- 
time the Insurance Superintendent seems 
to be awaiting with an unusual degree of 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


patience their et that they were or- 
ganized and doing the business of fire 
insurance before April, 1892.—Insurance 
Journal (Hartford). 


THE American Accident Company, 
of Louisville, Ky., which is a co-operative 
or assessment company, recently contested 
a case—or at least the report of it has re- 
cently come to us—under circumstances 
which seem to leave no defense for the 
company. The insured was strangled by 
getting a piece of beefsteak in his wind- 
pipe, and the company denied liability 
because, as it said, the accident was not 
‘*produced through external, violent or 
accidental means.” It goes without say- 


ing that the company was beaten in both 
the lower court and the Court of Appeals. 
That would be avery serious narrowing” 
of the meaning of the, word ‘“‘ external” 
which made it relate solely to the person 
insured. The word itself has a broader 
meaning, or should have, in accident 
insurance, as it really means something 
outside of or distinct from .the person 
himself.— Insurance Journal (Hartford). 


INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 


THE twenty-ninth annual statement of 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance 
Company, published this- week, is a very 
creditable one, particularly when we have 
in view the fact that the past year has been 
one of great business depression and finan- 
cial stringency. The Connecticut Gen- 
eral has made very favorable advances 
in the right direction. This Com- 
pany, during the year, added to the 
number of policies issued, the amount of 
insurance in force, it increased its assets 
and made a handsome gain in surplus. 
During the past year the market value of 
securities decreased, and in making up an- 
nual statements the life insurance com- 
panies were obliged to place these securities 
at their market value. This has operated, 
in many cases, against the financial stand- 
ing of the companies. The Connecticut 
fortunately has not suffered from this 
cause, as more than 67 per cent. of its 
investments have been made in first mort- 
gage bonds. The Company received, from 
inter:st on investments during the year, 
$25,000 more than the losses by death. This 
shows, of course, a very careful selection 
of risks and a judicious investment of 
funds. The Company also, during the year, 
reduced its expenses. These items all tend 
in the direction of a lower cost for life in- 
surance. Fhe Company confines its busi- 
ness to the healthiest portions of the United 
States. It issues policies as liberal in their 
terms as can be done with equity to all its 
members, pays its losses promptly, and 
deals fairly with its SS. 

Thomas W. Russell is President, and F. 
V. Hudson is Secretary. 











THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER IN- 
SPECTION AND INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Tus favorite, reliable and useful institu- 
tion continues its successful career, grow-' 
ing in strength and increasing and widen- 
ing its usefulness year by year. Its state- 
ment for January Ist, 1894, shows that its 
total-assets have been increased during the 
year $245,000,.its premium reserve has been 
increased $193,000, and its net surplus has 
been increased about $17,000. Its total 
assets are $1,862,501.25. Altho the Hartford 
Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Company only pretends to insure steam 
boilers, the actual results of its inspection 
and insurance area vast savingin human 
lifeand limb. Its inspection department 
is thorough and widespread and is of ineal- 
culable benefit. The Company pays its 
losses promptly, is liberal in its dealings, 
and isin every way a most excellent insti- 
tution. 

J. M. Allen is President, and J. B. Pierce 
Secretary and Treasurer. 


___ INSURANCE. 








1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
Charter Perpetual, 


1894 
'S*° ERANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company ot Philadelphia. 





1,725,505 49 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, etc....... 51,352 46 
Net Surplas..........c.cccccevcscccsees _§ 953,731 54 
Total Assets, Jan. 1, 1894...83,130,589 49 
AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
Orrice—No, 421 WALNUT STREET, 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





$400.000 00 | 


THE PALATINE 


INSURANCE CO. (Limited), 


OF MANCHESTER, ENG. 
No. 152 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Assets in U. S. $1,266,798. 
Surplus, $559,672. 


UNITED STATES TRUSTEES : 
Gen’l LOUIS FITZGERALD, Chairman, 
Judge ASHBEL GREEN, 

Hon. CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW. 








WILLIAM WOOD, Resident Manager. 


WM. M. BALLARD, Branch Secretary. 


PROVIDENT 


LIFE AND TRUST CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, $24,644,836.22. 





In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 

THE 


WASHINGTON 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
Assets, - ~_ $12,500,000. 


“Tt is most agreeable to me to know that 
your company discloses a most excellent 
condition of affairs.” 

—From Hon. JAMES F. PIERCE, 
Supt. Ins. Dept N. Y. 








Address 
E. S. FRENCH, 2a V.-Pres., 
21 Cortlandt St., New York City. 


WE 
PAY 
POST- 

AGE 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Companv 


OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and En@owment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 


NEW YORK, 271 Broadway. 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street 
BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 





All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
“How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 











1876. THE 1894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY ¢O., 


NEW YORK. : 
Casualty Insurance Specialties, 
BONDS oF suRETYSHIP: 
—~coa>-C PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 
PLATE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER, ELEVATOR, 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


PAID SINCE ORGANIZA 
LOSSES *"''$4,608,992.53. TION, 

















J. ™M. ALLEN, President. 


WwW. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
©. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 
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THE 


23TH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut Generg| 


LIFE INSURANCE (0, 
HARTFORD, 1894. 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 
E. B. PECK, Asst. Secretary, 
M. STORRS, M.D., Medical Adviser, 





Receipts for the Year 1893, - - $465,980 3 
Disbursements for the Year 1893 - 281,512 4) 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1894, 


Cash on hand and in Bank........... $47,838 93 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost............ 411,068 78 
Mortgage Loans..........cecsececcsees 1,622,646 5] 
Collateral Loans.............sseeeeees 65,099 18 
Real Estate owned by Company, at 
COU ha cnss dese nnvecncecdepantassebiccsn 212,07 nH 
Premium Notes on Policies in force. 51,816 
Bilis Receivable. oo...:.ccsccevccesties 805 00 
Agent’ Balances. ........cscccscccscces 805 38 
LEDGER ASSBTS..........0..000008 $2,411,082 @ 
Add Interest due and ac- 
ORME. i van oink settee eve $60,660 49 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less cost of 
COMSCHOD): .505.500ssc0ce0 54,478 98 
Excess of market value of 
Bonds and Stocks, above 
GONE ink desisnaveebheeks 24,691 22 139,828 69 
Gross Assets, January 1, 1894, $2,551,481 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Death Losses, awaiting 
QUOT. bE. addvccsanigeseede $12,650 00 
Endowments matured, 
but not presented for 
I kb ons ve nuance 18,932 80 
Premiums paid in ad- 
DUG cccee ca rsusisspanced 1,820 79 


Insurance Reserve, Conn. 

and Mass. standard..... 1,980,044 00 
Contingent Reserve for 

possible depreciation in 


value of Real Estate..... 52,910 78 2,010,858 87 


Surplus to Policy-holders. $540,622 74 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 18M. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1893. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1893, to 3ist December, 1893......... $3,193,968 16 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
IE Pie onceens Ss sasn ss cebaberneeces 1,403,200 31 
Total Marine Premiums.... ...............+ 4,597,068 47 





Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1893, to 31st December, 1893............... ~ 3,490,552 70 
Losses paid during the same 
$1,892,970 00 
Returns of Premiums 
and Expenses....... $711,138 89 
The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 





Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. .... $7,995,455 W 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

GUINEA en xcs ossvsicisstcscodasenbarens 1,096,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 9 
Catia Btn Bask case cctsvecsececccscbssebssnous 21 5,600 46 

PNB on cesctuvasnarndescakeccleckoten $12,055,058 49 





Six per cert. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on willcease, The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on th 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 1893, for which certif- 
cates will be issued on and after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary: 




















TRUSTEES: 
J.D. JONES, CHAS. RSHALL, 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHAS. B: MARE RICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW’D FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH A. CHAPMAN, GEURGEH. MACY, |. 
JAMES LOW A WRENUE TURNURE, 
WM. STURGIS WALDKON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, ISAAU BELL 
WILLIAM H. WEBB,’ GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GRAY, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN, | 
WILLIAM F. DODGE, CHRIS’N p& THOMSEN, 
GEORGE BLISS, LEANDER D. LOVELL, 
JOHN L. RIKER, EVERETYS FRAZAL, 
SoA MB wires, SES GEARED 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, PAUL L. THEBAUD. 
N. DENTON SMITH, 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 
A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President. 
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March 22, 1894. 
FORTY-NINTH ANNUAL REPORT 


W York Ll asuranee Compan 


346 & 348 BROADWAY, New York, U.S. A. 
ORGANIZED 1845. 


A Purely Mutual Company Having no Capital Stock. All Profits to Policy Holders, 
JANUARY ist, 1894. 


ASSETS. 
Real Estate, including 11 Office Building and 8 pieces 


of property purchased under foreclosure. $13,139,049 98 
Stock and Bonds owned (market value). 89,992,686 45 
Bonds and Mortgages. ‘ er . 25,805,235 20 
Loans secured by collaterals (market value of Sécuri- 

ties held as collateral, $3,349,425.67). 2,428,966 67 


Premium Loans on existing Policies (the reserve on 
these Policies, included in Liabilities, amounts to 


over $8,000,000). 3,757,681 71 


Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies. 7,012,468 93 
Interest and Rents due and accrued. ‘ 1,455,908 02 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums. .” 5,108,834 30 


Total Assets. ° e ‘ . ° e ; 
LIABILITIES. 


Reserve on outstanding Policies, at Actuaries’ 4 per 
cent. as Per Certificate of New York State Insur- 
ance Department, including Additional Reserve on 
Annuities and Accumulation Policies voluntarily 


$148,700,781 21 


set aside by the Company. . : . . $129,862,448 00 
Losses awaiting proof or payment. . 1,330,854 37 
Matured Endowments due and unpaid (claims not pre- 

sented). > = 122,007 76 
Annuities due and unpaid (claims not presented). 22,770 02 
Unpaid dividends due policy holders. 134,533 64 
Premiums paid in advance. . ‘ 134,554 82 
Trust Deposit, held for account of beneficiaries under 

terms of Policies, 67,982 42 


Total LN SO ey 


Net Surplus per Certificate of Insurance 
Department. . ° ° ° e ° 


$131,675,151 03 


$17,025,630 18 











INCOME. 

Premium Receipts. é : ‘ ‘ . $27,488,657 44 
Interest Rents,ete. . ‘ 6,374,989 51 

Total. . e e . ° e ° ° e e $33,863,616 95 

arene seeematiale 

Losses Paid. $8,440,098 46 
Endowments matered ona discounted, paid. 1,083,445 95 
Annuities paid. ‘ 3 . i > * = 1,407,256 95 
Dividends paid. , s ‘ ; " ‘ 1,744,891 78 
Paid for Purchased Policies. : 2,359,062 13 
Installment paid on Trust Deposit. 4,200 00 

Total Amount Paid to Policy 

holders, $15,038,450 27 

Commissions, Brokerages and Payments to Agents. 4,579,880 89 
Agency Expenses. . “ . 1,079,342 28 
Physicians’ Fees, havering ond Rent. 383,167 96 
Salaries to Officers and Employés. 765,469 32 
Law and Office Expenses, Stationery and Printing, 

Traveling andother Expenses. . ‘ 761,117 52 
Taxes in the State of New York and other States. 317,296 97 
Total Disbursements. we. % nO i ee $23,425,725 21 

INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
No, Amount. 
New Policies issued in 1893 a 10,395, $28,569,757), 85.568 *$223,848,991 00 
In Force December 31, 1892, . . : 224,008 $689,248,629 00 
In Force December Sist, 1893. . 261,992 779,156,678 00 
Gainin 1993. . . . 87,984 $89,908,049 00 


* Not including policies revived, paid-ups, or reversionary additions. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT, 
ALBANY, Jan. 12th, 1894. 

I, JAMES F, PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of the CITY OF NEW YORK, in the STATE 
of NEW YORK, is duly authorized to transact the b of Life I in this State. 

I further certify that,in accordance with the provisions of Section eighty-four of the insurance 
law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company outstanding on the 
‘ist day of December, 1893, to be valued as per the Combined Experience TABLE of MORTALITY, at FOUR 
PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 3ist day of December, 1893, to be 

$128,969,672.00 
; I turther certify that, from its Annual Stat t for D ber 3ist, 1893, filed in this Department, the 
NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


$17,025,630.18 
$148,700,781 21 


econ therefrom the NET RESERVE ($128,969,672.00) as calculated by the Department, and all other 
abilities, 


IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be 
afixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written, 
JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Saperintendent of Insurance. 


JOHN A, McCALL. President. 
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THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Paesivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1893 





Income. 


Received for Premiums, ... ... ... 
From all other sources, ab. dal eee 


$33,594,337 98 


8,358,807 70 $41,953,145 68 





Disbursements, 


To Policy-holders, ... ... 0... sss 


For all other accounts,... ... ... 


eee 


$20,885,472 40 


9,484,587 47 $30,3'70,039 87 





Assets. 


United States Bonds and other Securities, .. ... .. 
First lien Loans on Bond and Mortgage, ... ...  .. 


Loans on Stocks and Bonds, 


Cash in Sanka and Trust Mctieneben,.. cs seat eke ali 
Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., ... ... 


Reserve for Policies and other Liabilities, 


$72,936,322 41 
70,729,938 93 
7,497,200 00 
18,089,918 69 
10,844,691 72 
ove 6,609,608 39 


$186,707,680 14 
168,755,071 23 
w+ «+ $1'7,952,608 91 


eee eee eee 208 = eee 











Insurance and Annuities assumed and renewed, 


$'708,692,552 40 


Nors—Insurance merely written is discarded from this Statement as wholly misleading, and only ine 


surance actually issued and paid for in cash is included 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 





From the Surplus a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Samvet D, Bascocx 
GrorcE S, Coz 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy 
ames C, HoLpEN 
ERMANN C, Von Post 
ALEXANDER H, Rice 


Rosert OLYPHANT 
Georce F. BAKER 
Dup.ey Otcotr 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
uLIEN T. Davies 
OBERT SEWELL 


Cuares R. HENDERSON 
GeorceE Biss 


Ouiver HARRIMAN 
Henry W, SmitH 


S. Van RENSSELAER CrRUGER 


Rurus W. PeckHamM 
. Hopart Herrick 
Mm. P. Dixon 
Rosert A. GRANNISS 
Henry H. Rocers 
— W. AucHINCLoss 
HEODORE MorFrorD 


Aucustus D, Jurtuiarp 
Cuarces E, Mit_er 
WALTER R, GILLETTE 

AMES E, GRANNISS 

. WALTER WEBB 
Grorce G. HAvEN 
Aprian IseEuin, Jr. 
ILLIAM Bascock Georce S, Bowpoin 
STuYVESANT FisH 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioent 


WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasurer 


JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasurer 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 


JAMES TIMPSON, ad Assistant Treasurer 
EDWARD P. HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier 


EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F.I.A., Actuary 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary 
CHARLES A. PRELLER, Auditor 
WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller 


heresesssshtee S. WINSTON, M.D, 


Mepicat DrrectTors 
ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D. 


CHARLES B, PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
EDWARD LYMAN SHORT, General Solicitor 
HENRY S. BROWN, Assistant Comptroller 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D, 





AMERICAN 
FIRE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


KIGHTY. THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


ash Rinses casenntccesontecnserncsccscoes $500,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance and all oer. 


je eee se sseserasessesnee 


x over all Liabilities. 


THOMAS WORTGO MEY Batt 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 1894. 


ABSGETS........00eccereseccee secees $8,888,870 17 
LIABILITIES..................4. 7.826,230 65 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,062,239 52 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeituze law. 


NEW YORE OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
Cc. W. ANDERSON. Gen. ae 


1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. BURFORD........... President. 



















JOHN P MUNN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS.....Pres. Chem. 
JOHN J. TUCKER. “ eae 


eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeeseeeereres 


Sivas. Bmperterd’ ong Traders’ Ni 
The two CONTINGA plans of LIFE INSURANCE 
by the 


IN- 
valuable fea- 
ot ad vestment Stooeuen and wh a Se 

oe 1, LOAN, ‘to. the the 
corfiance with the terms and conditions of these 








New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. 31st, 1893..823.204, 4$2 58 
LIABILITIES...............+. 537,527 35 


‘i: :666, <a5 23 





LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 
Annual Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


one policy hes indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der ana paid-up insurance values to which the in- 
— is entitied by the Massachusetts Statute. 
mphilets, rates and values for any age sent on 
application to the Company’s Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFR . DLL, sect pean T res 





Conti cated 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894. 


Ce BN Bio en ic ccesnnieveos $1,000,000 60 
Reserves for Iosurance in 

Ps Mn cu dcncenccuntocecnees 3,84 Saas 8s 
WR NG 66 ccc cvccdscoccccuce 1.5 6.289 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576. it $3 3 
Gross ASSECIS..........0ccceceeees 6,433,171 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 
F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President, 
OYRUS PEOK, Treasurer. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Seo’y. 
R. J. TAYLOR, Manager Loss Department. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After May Ist, 1894, Main Office will be at 44 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 








Cc. H. DUTOBER. Secretary Brooklyn Peqpeement, 
Court and Mon ie Streets, Brooklyn, N 


J.J. MCDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
Bo E. ELINE, Aatetont to General Manager, 
RW 3D UVAL, G Genesat Ma Manager Pacific Coast: De- 


partment. 
FP. C. Assistant to General M " 
BARKMAN, e. anager, 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and Young. 


RISEN WITH CHRIST. 


BY EMILY HUNTINGTON MILLER, 





O souL of mine, to life’s new rapture born, 

Canst thou forget the splendor of that 
morn, 

When, through the chill and silence of thy 
night, 

Stole the warm radiance of the Easter light? 


Did not thy Lord, before the dawn of day, 
Unseal thy tomb and bid thee come away ? 
And in that sacred garden, cool and dim, 
Amid the lilies didst thou walk with Him ? 


Then why shouldst thou, all trembling and 
afraid, 

Still bring thy spices where thy Lord was 
laid ? 

Unto the heavens lift up thy downcast eyes; 

Thy Lord is risen, and thou with him didst 
rise. = 


Not for the trump of doom and judgment 
hour 
Waits, through slow years, the resurrection 
power. 
To-day He lives; to-day His life may be 
Eternal life begun, O Soul, in thee. 
EVAXSTON, ILL. 


_ 


AN EASTER CARD. 


BY SALLY CAMPBELL. 





‘““THERE area great many follies and 
pitifulnesses in the world!” said Helen 
Strother. 

‘*“Which in particular this morning?” 
asked her brother Charley. 

‘*T was thinking of Miss Martha Dun- 
bar, and whata life she leads, with all 
that tumult of nephews and nieces about 
her ears the whole time.” 

‘* Pretty stiff, to be sure. I can see the 
pity of it, but where is the folly? That 
strikes me as an extraordinary word in 
connection with Miss Martha. I thought 
she was painfully sensible.” 

‘“‘Sosheis, There is just the trouble. 
She gives her life to being sensible, and 
then isn’t sensible enough not to make it 
painful to everybody who comes near 
her.” 

Charley nodded an energetic assent. 
‘She certainly is a person you would 
rather admire at a distance.” 

‘* Yes; everybody feels so. And isn’t it 
pitiful? Miss Martha is really making a 
great sacrifice, the kind that would 
bring tears to your eyes in a tract. She 
has given up her work that she loved, and 
was making such a success of, and has 
settled down entirely to the care of those 
children. They are nice children, but 
very much alive, and up to date; not at 
all the old-fashioned, theoretical kind that 
Miss Martha has been imagining to her- 
self for the last twenty years. They give 
her plenty to do. Keeping their clothes 
mended, and all those faces washed and 
hands clean isn’t any sinecure, I can tell 
you.” 

‘*More like a manicure, isn’t it?” in- 
quired Charley, with a chuckle. 

Helen looked doubtful whether to rec- 
ognize this hit, but concluded that she 
would, and then went on: 

“She does her duty by them very thor- 
oughly and very raspingly, poor little 
midgets. Iam afraid they are in a con- 

_ stant state of rebellion and disgust. You 
"see, their own mother was so different ; 
they are not accustomed to ‘prunes, 
prisms,’ from morning to night.” 

** It must be pretty doleful for them, 
that’s a fact,” agreed Charley. ‘I should 
hate to live in the house with an incar- 
nate strdit-jacket myself.” 

‘*Miss Martha is too fond of righteous 
indignation,” said Helen, ‘‘ Mrs. Dunbar’s 
righteousness took another form whenever 
it possibly could ; and it worked lots better. 
But doesn’t it seem tragic for a good, su- 
perior woman to be taking up her cross 
daily and denying herself just to make 
her own life and everybody’s else uncom- 
fortable.” 

** Are you going to write her an anony- 
mous letter about it ?” 

“I wish I could—I wish I could do 
something. Isn’t there anything you can 
suggest?” 

** Only the letter.” 

‘It was much later in the day that 
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Charley's idle words came back into 
Helen’s mind with some sort of serious- 
ness. She was passing a counter loaded 
with Easter cards, of which one instantly 
caught her eye; it showed the open 
sepulcher and the sunlit morning and the 
budding spring, with the words: ‘‘I am 
the Resurrection and the Life.” 

** How pretty,” thought Helen, stopping 
to look. ‘‘I don’t know when I have sent 
an Easter card; but I should like to send 
that. It is so sweet and hopeful and sun- 
shiny ; it might speak peace to anybody— 
even Miss Martha. Why, yes! it will do 
instead of Charley’s letter.” 

So she bought it; but when she got 
home she hesitated long about actually. 
sending it. 

** Miss Martha will net see it with my 
eyes. It will just mean pasteboard to her 
and the compliments of the season. You 
couldn’t expect it to preach her the same 
sermon that it does me. And I can’t 
very well add a footnote to say: ‘Be 
happy and you will be good, and will give 
those poor children a more Christian idea 
of Easter.’” 

She changed her mind half a dozen 
times ; but finally put the picture, with 
one of her own cards, into an envelop, 
and directed it. 

‘*There! What harm can it do, at any 
rate? And why shouldn’t I follow an 
impulse when it comes, and have faith in 
an Interpreter who can explain without 
footnotes?” 

In Saturday night’s mail the card went 
to Miss Martha. She admired it for a 
moment, her mind perhaps distracted a 
little by her surprise that a young girl 
should have remembered her and her 
wonder whether the sending of plain 
Easter cards were not a somewhat anti- 
quated fashion. »Then she proceeded to 
dispose of the matter by straightway 
writing a formal note of thanks, which 
was dispatched that same evening by her 
brother’s office boy, and which made 
Helen, as she expressed it, feel ‘‘ aguish.” 

The following afternoon Miss Martha 
was roused from the solid religious work 
she was reading by the soun i of voices in 
the next room, the door into which had 
been left ajar. They were the voices of 
her eldest nephew and niece, Teddy and 
Grace, commenting on Helen’s Easter 
card. 

“‘Isn’t it lovely!” Grace was saying; 
‘and it isn’t sorrowful a bit, even if it has 
got a grave in it.” 

‘*T don’t like graves,” responded Teddy, 
gruffly, ‘‘nor funerals, nor any of that. 
But it seems as if we were at such things 
all thé time_in this house.” 

** When I havéa-funeral,” said Grace, 
‘*T want to have a nice one, if I can, that 
will be pleasant, you know, to remember 
me by.” The little girl paused, and then 
added, in a lower tone, ‘‘ Not like Moth- 
er’s.” 

‘*Tt was all Aunt Martha’s fault,” broke 
in Teddy, with quick indignation, *‘ about 
Mother’s. Father didn’t want itso. He 
just let her have her own way, because 
she was company and doing us a favor to 
come.” 

‘“‘And Mother deserved a happy 
funeral,” mourned poor Grace ; ‘‘she was 
good and lovely, and just as Christian as 
could be. It wasn’t right to bury her as 
if we couldn’t feel any comfort about it, 
and then never to talk of her any more, as 
if we'd like to forget her as soon as we 
could. If I’m a Christian when I die, I 
want them to let all the sun in and the 
air, and I want the singers to sing out 
loud, as if they knew I was going to 
Heaven to be glad forever and ever. And 
then everybody that loved me, I’d like 
them to say so to each other sometimes, 
and talk over the ways I used to 
have, and what I said. It isn’t anybody’s 
fault to be dead. Mother couldn’t help 
dying when God wanted her to, even if 
she did ‘leave four poor, young, helpless 
children behind her.’ And, any way, I 
guess God can take care of us children for 
her.” 

“If Aunt Martha will let him,” said 
Teddy. 

There was a moment’s silence before he 
went on to ask, with some embarrass- 
ment ; 


But, I say, what makes you talk 





about if you're a Christian when you die ? 
I thought you told Mother you were go- 
ing to be one, for certain.” 

*“*T wanted to; but I’m getting a good 
deal discouraged from the idea. It isn’t a 
Christian to get so hot and angry in your 
mind till you jerk your buttons off, and 
slam doors and things, and don’t care.” 

“* It’s just Aunt Martha that makes you 
She ought to be ashamed. I wonder how 


would she feel if, when she got to Heaven, 


she had to tell Mother she had kept you 
away from going, when you meant to do 
it. She’s always dinging it at us that she 
has to be responsible for our clothes and 
our manners, and if we aren’t forever 
carting pocket handkerchiefs around, and 
all the rest of it; I wonder how she‘d like 
to be responsible for that ?” 

**T think it would be nice,” said Grace, 
with a wistful little sigh, “‘if, when you 
were at home, it was easy to remember 
about Heaven—the way it was ‘when 
Mother was here. But maybe it’s only 
mothers that can make it easy for you. 
Maybe aunts do the best they can; but 
maybe they don’t know how.” 

Miss Martha Dunbar did not derive 
much satisfaction from her solid reading 
that afternoon. When the children went 
from the next room she mechanically re- 
turned to her book; but presently it was 
laid down on the table beside her, and she 
dropped her face upon it in her folded 
hands. It was long before she lifted it 
again; when she did she murmured to 
herself : 

‘* With God’s help this aunt shall learn 
how. May I know my responsibility bet- 
ter after this !” : 

When supper was over Miss Martha, 
taking drowsy two-year-old Jack from his 
nurse’s arms, asked the other nieces and 
nephews to follow her into the library ; 
and they came, wondering. 

‘* Children,” began Miss Martha, stretch- 
ing her hand out to Helen’s Easter card, 
and setting it up in sight under the light 
of the lamp, ‘‘ you all know what Easter 
means; but I think we ought to under- 
stand it better to-day than we ever have 
before, because of the dear little mother 
who was with us last year, but who is not 
here now.” 

None of them had ever heard such a 
falter in Miss Martha’s firm tones before. 
At the sound, Teddy slipped off the edge 
of his distant chair, anddrew closer. His 
aunt cleared her throat and went on. 

‘* All the hope and promise of Easter 
ought to be very sweet tous. It is because 
of that, that we can think so peacefully 
of her lying dead in her grave ; because 
we know that she is only waiting until 
the angel rolls away the stone, when she 
will rise again in the newness of the life 
everlasting.” 

Did the children understand all this? 
Perhaps not all. But I thit&that they 
understood enough to warm their frozen 
little hearts; and they understood very 
well indeed, when Miss Martha began to 
tell them of the long ago times when she 
and their mother were girls together, and 
how they had loved each other all their 
lives until death came. When the delight- 
ful, leisurely talk was over, and Miss Mar- 
tha went away upstairs with sleeping 
Jack and the other little one, Grace crept 
close to Teddy, and, laying hersmall hand 
somewhere near her heart, whispered ; 

‘* Teddy, I’ve got the feeling of Easter 
right here, haven’t you?” 

Some months later Charley Strother re- 
marked to his sister : ‘‘ It strikes me the 
Dunbars are running things in pretty 
smooth water of late. Have you noticed 
it?” 

‘*Of course, and rejoiced. Grace told 
me yesterdays that they had been having 
lovely times ever since Easter.” 

‘* What do you suppose it means ?” 

‘*T think it means,” said Grace, slowly, 
‘* that Christ is risen indeed, and hath ap- 
peared to Miss Martha.” 

PRINCETON, N. J. 


»~ 





Mrs. Honeymoon (to bridegroom in 
railway train): ‘‘Do you love me?” Old 
Party (confidentialy, from other seat to 
bridegroom): ‘She’s asked you that forty- 
seven times already. I get out here, but 
T’ll leave the score with this gentleman by 
the window,” —Tit-Bita, 
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A MOUNTAIN BURIAL, 
BY SARAH ENDICOTT OBER, 


THE Sunday-school of Big Hanky Fork 
was over, and the members were dis. 
missed for the short intermission before 
the preaching services. The audience 
dispersed with alacrity, for the rough 
slabs, which served as seats, did not tempt 
to a lengthy sitting upon them. The 
women clustered together for a bit of 
friendly chat, or to compare babies, of 
which there were a goodly number pres- 
ent, The men and boys congregated out. 
side the building, and their conversation 
was not of so harmless a nature as that 
of the women. The young folks de. 
parted, two by two, in search of the 
spring, which gushed out of the hillside 
a short distance away, under an arbor 
of grapevines, their mission ostensih} 
being to quench their thirst. ~—9 

The ‘“‘schoolmiss” moved about among 
the women, having a word of cheer or 
counsel with each one; admiring the 
babies, and inquiring for all absent mem. 
bers of her flock. Reaching the door at 
last, she stood there for a few moments, 
drinking in the sweet, pure air, so refresh. 
ing after the close atmosphere of the 
crowded room within. Out of the hun- 
dred people gathered there very few had 
learned the lesson that cleanliness is next 
to godliness, 

While she was standing in the doorway 
a band of horsemen came galloping up, 
Under the arm of the foremost was a tiny 
coffin; merely a rough box, but it was 
shaped with care and covered with coarse, 
black cloth. On the little lid was tacked 
a cross made of white cotton cloth. 

‘*Who is dead?’ quickly asked the 
**schoolmiss,” as the riders drew rein 
before the door. 

‘Bret Gilbraith’s babby, mum,” an- 
swered the leader, awkwardly doftling his 
dilapidated soft hat. ‘An’ we-uns dun 
*lowed ez you’uns dun preach ther funeral 
fer they-uns.” 

‘* Certainly,” replied the ‘‘ schoolmiss.” 
‘*T will go with you after our meeting is 
over. Hugh, ring the bell,” she added, 
turning to a shock-headed urchin who 
stood close by, in open-mouthed wonder, 

The. little handbell -tinkled lustily in 
Hugh’s energetic hands, and the strag- 
glers gathered once more for the simple 
preaching service. It was not long; a 
few songs sung with energy if not with 
melody ; a few prayers, couched in un- 
couth, yet fervent language, and a short 
address from the ‘* schoolmiss,” in which 
God’s truth was taught, in simple, practi- 
cal lessons, that might be carried home by 
her hearers, and put into practice in their 
daily lives. 

The service over, she prepared to go 
with her guides to the home of the dead 
child. It was quite a distance from Big 
Hanky Fork, being on another stream, 
which joined the Big Hanky River a few 
miles below. 

‘*Cap. Rasner ‘lowed he cud give you- 
uns er mount, ef you-unscud gif ter hisen 
huss,” volunteered one of the men. 
‘‘We-uns dun ’low yer to ride one of 
these yere mules; but the hull lot on em 
be powerful trifling an’ skeery like.” 

So on to Cap. Rasner’s, fully a mile 
down the river, went the little procession ; 
the mules justifying their reputation of 
being “‘ trifling” and “‘ skeery ” by sundry 
eccentric jerks and caperings, or unex- 
pected flourishings of antic heels. Their 
riders, however, were thoroughly ac- 
quainted with mule-nature, and kept 
them in subjection, also refraining, with 
great self-sacrifice, from the usual torrent 
of oaths and vituperation, out of consid- 
eration of the ‘‘ schoolmiss,” who sturdily 
plodded along behind them. Cap. Ras- 
ner’s log hut was very welcome to her, 
after her long walk over the hot, sandy 
road, The “mount” was waiting by the 
roadside. To her dismay it proved to be 

. another mule. 

‘* Have you no horse?” she asked, anx- 
iously. ‘‘I never feel safe with a mule. 
One never can tell what they will do.” 

“You-uns hain’t gut no cause ter be 
feared ov thet thar animile,” asserted the 
owner. ‘He air ther steadiest brute 
beast I a’ar hear tell of. I dun ‘lows he 
mut donothin’ fer ter skeer you-uns, I'd 
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un let yer hey ther ole mare, but ther ole 
woman tuk her, an’ went down ter ther 
Gap to see her pap, who's mighty bad off. 
An’ thar’s ther colt, he’s gut sich a sore 
back thet he won’t ‘low ary saddle ter 
tech him. He dun throwed me off jess 
ther t’other day, an’ busted my face pow- 
erful bad.” 

The man’s scratched face bore witness 
to his words and. accepting the inevitable, 
the ‘‘schoolmiss” mounted the mule, and 
the little procession moved on. The road 
skirted the side of a lofty mountain. 
Above towered the steep hights, with here 
and there great ledges of rock, which 
jutted or shelved sharply out over the 
roads, as if threatening to crush the 
passers by. Enormous trees clung to the 
steeps, sending their outreaching branches 
far over the abyss below. On the other 
side the land fell abruptly in precipitous 
descent, until it reached the rich “ bot- 
toms” which bordered the river in the 
valley beneath. Every bit of the moun- 
tain sides that could be cultivated glistened 
with the blades of corn; up the steep 
sides, where there was scarcely a foothold, 
up to the forests which crowned each 
hight, spread the vast army of green 
lances that sheltered the plump ears of 
golden corn, Mountains were every- 
where ; on the opposite side of the valley, 
guarding the entrance ten miles below, 
and standing like grim sentinals as far as 
the eye could reach, one behind another, 

far beyond the bend of the river above. 

Tiny log huts, nestled in hollows in their 
steep sides, followed the winding river, 
or filled every valley between the out- 
stretching ‘“‘spurs.” Some of the more 
adventurous were built on the very tops 
of the hights, and their occupants seldom 
saw the faces of their fellow-men, but 
passed, in lonely seclusion, lives but littl 
above those of brutes. 

For several miles they followed this 
road, and the ‘‘ schoolmiss ” -‘‘ let slip 
the leash of care,” and allowed the 
grandeur and beauty of the scene to fill 
her very soul, even: forgetting for a while 
the terrible sin and ignorance of the sordid 
lives which dwelt around her. Buta 
change in their progress aroused her. 

Her guides. left the main road, and 

plunged suddenly down the side of the 

descent, following the faint traces of a 

cart path. She felt a strong inclination 

to get down from her steed, and trust to 
her own feet for safety ; but there was no 
time for that, so clinging to the swaying 
saddle she followed the others. As she 
looked, down, down, beneath the long 
ears of the mule, at the sheer incline be- 
fore her, she devoutly hoped the saddle- 
girths were strong and the mule “‘ steady.” 

However, the hill was descended in 
safety; then, after loping through a grassy 
lane, they reached the river. Fording 
this, they struck the ‘‘trail” leading up 
the ‘‘ branch” toward their destination. 
They passed between rolling hills, which 
were the advance guards of the spurs of 
another range. The way grew rougher 
and more rocky as they advanced further 
into the valley, and by the time they 
reached the home of the dead child, it 
wound between great bowlders and among 
rocky cliffs. 

Quite a little concourse of people await- 
ed them, clustered by the branch, in front 
of the “ Virginia rail fence,” which sur- 
rounded the house. On their rough faces 
was a solemnity which death alone could 
bring. In silence the fence was “laid 
dowa,” the ‘‘ schoolmiss” and her escort 
rode through into the inclosure, and the 
people followed them. Between the rows 
of corn they went toward the tiny log 
hut at the “far end.” It was such a 
rude habitation, built of rough logs, with 
no windows, The door was made of sev- 
eral unplaned planks hastily nailed to 
two supports ; this was secured to a post 
by withes. Fortunately the abundant 
“chinks,” unstopped by clay, afforded 
Some light and air. A stone chimney was 
built on the outside and tumbled clumsily 
into the cabin, with a tipsy-looking 
hearth. 

The floor was of ‘‘puncheons,” huge 
logs with only one hewed side. It was 
filthy beyond description ; for pigs, fowls, 
cats and dogs shared the house with the 
family, and ate freely frém the cooking 
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utensils that lay about the hearth. Two 
untidy beds occupied the ‘‘ far” corners 
of the house, whose tumbled, dirty covers 
had been used without sheets for years. 
Pillows were there that had never known 
cases, and bore the greasy imprint of nu- 
merous dirty heads. On one of the beds 
lay the little dead child, covered with a 
piece of soiled calico. 

The little hut was crowded. Several 
women were engaged in fashioning the 
garments destined to be the last covering 
for the little one. In the midst of all this 
confusion sat the poor mother, unheeding 
anything about her. In her soiled calico 
dress, with her limp sunbonnet pulled 
down over her face, she seemed the pic- 
ture of stolid despair. Only deep, con- 
vulsive breaths denoted any life in her. 
Several ‘children, with frightened, awed 
looks on their dirty faces, clustered 
around her, pulling at her skirts, and 
looking piteously up into her unresponsive 
face; but she paid no attention to their 
clamorings. 

When the tiny, cold body was arrayed 
in its ‘‘ grave clothes,” and laid in its nar- 
row bed, all were invited to look their last 
upon it. Mothers, with their own babies 
clasped tightly in their arms, sobbed as 
they looked upon that bit of clay. Little 
children gazed in frightened wonder at 
the still form that so lately had been 
full of life and glee, and shrank back to 
hide their faces in their mothers’ skirts. 
Rough men looked at the peaceful little 
face, and many a coarse sleeve was rub- 
bed across wet eyes. The ‘‘schoolmiss ” 
came in her turn. Her first feeling was 
one of involuntary amusement, as she 
saw the grotesque figure, for the child 
was dressed in black cambric, over which 
was a queer little apron of white cloth of 
the same material; on the head was a 
little white sunbonnet ; the edges of the 
garments were all cut into notches or 
points. But when she saw the waxen 
face, with its calm look of supernatural 
knowledge and_ peace, and the dimpled 
hands crossed so quietly on the still 
breast, the tears drove away all desire to 
smile, and all sense of incongruity van- 
ished. 

When all had gazed upon the child, the 
father prepared to screw down the lid of 
the little coffin. Then the poor mother 
aroused from her lethargy, and, darting 
across the room she threw herself upon it, 
clasping the little box in her arms, 

‘*Oh, my babby! my dear little babby !” 
she cried, in piteous tones. ‘‘O God, bless 
my babby !” 

The house was filled with sobs and la- 
ments, as the frantic mother covered the 
still, cold face of the child with tears and 
kisses. When there was a momentary 
calm, the voice of the ‘*schoolmiss ” was 
heard. Tenderly she spoke of the little 
one, of the love of its mother, of the lone- 
liness of that mother’s heart. Then, asthe 
silence denoted the attention of her hear- 
ers, she went on to tell of the Friend, who 
had her child safe in his tender keeping. 

She spoke of the glories of the world to 
which it had gone, and impressed upon 
the hearts of her hearers the necessity of 
preparing to meet the child in that happy 
home. The sobs of the mother grew still. 
When the last words of the fervent prayer 
which followed had ceased, and all were 
waiting until she had taken her last fare- 
well of the child, she pressed one long 
kiss upon the unresponsive lips, then gave 
way to the others. While the little lid 
was screwed into its place the ‘‘ school- 
miss” clasped the mother’s hands warmly 
in her own, and endeavored to comfort 
the poor aching heart. Her efforts were 
successful, and with a sad smile, tho 
streaming eyes, the woman said, ear- 
nestly : 

“Sholy I’m ’bleeged ter yer, miss, for 
you-uns hev hoped me powerfully. ’Pears 
like I kin gin up ther babby now, fer 
’twill git a heap better keer than sich ez I 
kin gin hit. The dear Lord hez hit now ; 
an tho hit’ll be mighty lonesome for me, 
I’ll be glad fer ther babby.” 

Quite a little procession left the house, 
the ‘‘schoolmiss” and her escort again 
mounting their mules, while men, women 
and children followed them across the 
cornfield in an irregular, straggling line, 

the little black coffin being carried by 


men in turn, lt was along way to the 
steep hill, upon whose summit was dug 
the tiny grave. Along tbe rocky 
‘‘branch,” whose bed was now nearly 
dry, on further and further into the 
mountain recesses they went, until tow- 
ering cliffs hemmed them in on either 
side and lofty peaks rose high above them. 
Through a barnyard, across cornfields, 
up steep gullied hills they passed, until at 
last they reached the lonely spot where 
the baby was to rest. 

The coffin was placed beside the tiny 
grave, and, standing at its head, the 
‘*schoolmiss” read tbat wonderful chap- 
ter on immortality. ‘*O death, where 
is thy sting? O grave, where is thy 
victory ?” she read, and she knew that for 
the little form before her, death had lost 
its sting, the grave had obtained no vic- 
tory. The children clung to her and 
looked with peaceful faces at the coffin 
and grave, which before had had such 
terror for them. The mothers looked 
upon their own babies’ faces, as tho half 
envying thelittle sleeper for escaping the 
trials that lay before their little ones. A 
gray-headed man whispered low : 

“°*Twud hev ben a smart heap better ef 
I'd gone too w’en I war that little chap’s 
size.” 

And thinking of his life, so deeply 
marred with sin, so foul and unclean, the 
‘**schoolmiss” echoed his words in her 
heart. Their voices rose in a hymn; old 
and young all joined in the words ; and as 
they sang ‘‘ What a Friend we have in 
Jesus” many a face betokened their heart- 
felt interest in the song. A short, fervent 
prayer followed ; then the little body was 
laid away to rest. 

The setting sun was filling the whole 
valley with its. golden level rays. The 
mountains stood, some of them bathed in 
the bright light, some dark with shadows. 
As the ‘‘schoolmiss” wended her weary 

way homeward a sense of exaltation ex- 
cluded all weariness. It was such a pre- 
cious privilege to be allowed to carry 
cemfort and cheer to broken, bruised 
hearts; and the richest blessings came 
into ber own soul as she endeavored to 
give them out to others. She felt no lone- 
liness or fear, tho darkness had gathered 
over the land long before she reached her 
home... God was with her, and she felt 
secure in his protection. 

Evakts, Ky. 
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THE CAPIAIN OF THE FLOE. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 











THE south wind and the sun came up 
Above the purple stems, 

And stripped the morning mist away— 
A woven web of gems. 


And bared the hillside’s dazzling crust, 
The steep long flight of snow, 

And up pale river-reaches passed 
To let the great ice go. 


Over the shining slope the sleds 
Chased to the snow-banked hedge; 

Well steered, and safely turned aside 
Close on the water’s edge,— 


The cold, dark water where the ice 
Swung daily to and fro, 

And swept to meet the wind and sun 
A broad and broken floe. 


Pale blue, and silver, in the light, 
Deep blue with gliuts of flame, 

With one low roar from shore to shore 
Fiercely the great pack came. 


And singing with a mighty voice 
Of elemental glee, 

The strong tide took it on its back 
And rushed it out to sea. 


Still from the hill the coasters sent 
Their shouts of glad pursuit, 

The Flying Dutchman and the Hawk 
Together reached the foot. 


And, wagering each other there 
Upon their frosty play, 

‘*T,” said the Little Lad, ‘‘ will take 
The longest ride to-day !” 


Then down the long coast swiftly flashed 
His runner, light of load, 

Just as upset and floundering 
The others filled the road. 


He touched them with the glittering steel, 
Recoiled, and in a trice 

Over the hedge, the shore, he flew, 
And bounded on the ice. 
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The gieat cake bent, the great cake dipped 
Mad plunge and madder swirl, 

The hurrying ice rode over it 
With lift and thrust and whirl. 


And then its sharp and jagged peak 
It pointed seaward-ho, 

And held the Little Lad aloft, 
The Captain of the Floe. 


Along the Laurels fast it raced, 
The boys raced on the shore ; 

He left them where the Hawkswood boughs 
Their sifted silver wore. 


And where the bridge its cobweb hung 
In air, the floe pressed down, 

Past cliff and island, past the fields, 
And past the steepled town. 


And first the Little Lad cried out, 
Startled with sudden fear ; 

And then the stately sweep and flow 
Gave him as sudden cheer. 


He drew his feet up on the sled, 
And clasped his well-darned knee; 

He never doubted help would come 
Before he reached the sea. 


Now on the railway bridge he saw 
The long train feel its way: 

Now overhead, with surly bell, 
Slow crept the farmer’s sleigh. 


And now the proud stream opening gave 
Free currents, wider room ; 

The great cakes rocked and rolled and split 
With thunderous crash and boom. 


Sometimes piled high the blocks went by, 
With caverns blue and dim ; 

They climbed aboard, they fell away, 
They tipped and tilted him. 


He saw the drogher on the sands, 
The pallid ships afar ; 

And leaping wildly on the east 
The white waves of the bar. 


His heart shook like the bubbles then 
That broke along the foam ; 

His poor lip quivered with a thought 
For Mother and for home. 


Were none to hailhim from the shore, 
Were none upon the sea ? 
The winds would call, the night would 
fall— 
How dark the swells would be! 


Then easier forged the mass ahead, 
The little freight held fast ; 
Slow and more slow the great tide throb- 
bed,— 
The ebb was reached at last. 


A moment drifting soft and still, 
When twisting might and main, 
Crunching and crashing, tossed and torn, 
The ice pushed back again. 


Slowly and gently for a while, 
Unbroken in the crush, 

The piece that bore him skimmed, and then 
With safe and steady rush. 


Between the piers they saw the child, 
And as he passed the town 

Boats in the channel fought their way, 
Men from the wharves leaped down. 


The Little Lad his mittens waved, 
His spirit still unspent ; 

His heart was gay, he saw his way, 
And cheered them as he went. 


For underneath the bridges borne 
Past islands, and past pines, 
Resistlessly the river drew 
Its swift returning lines. 


And crowding into narrow space 
The ice, with grinding shocks, 

A floe once more, left far behind 
The quarry at the Rocks. 


Until beyond the Brook, the Bend, 
Above the Laurel’s edge, 

Where, hours before, it left the shore 
It grounded at the hedge. 


And myrtle dark the shadows stained 
The runnels of the tide, 

Saffron and rose the ice at close 
Of this triumphant ride. 


The hills and woods were tremulous 
With mist of melted gold; 

The sun wasdropping in the south, 
The day was faint and old. 


A marvel, just a single chance 
In myriads, people said, 

Who clambered down and waded out 
To bring the anchored sled. 


But starved and drenched, the Little Lad 
Undaunted stood, and cried, 
Stretching his sore and aching legs, 
“T had the longest ride !”” 


And now to pierce the frozen north, 
Years hence, I see him go, 

Past master of the ice, and still 
The Captain of the Floe, 


Boston, Mass, 
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AN EASTER STORY. 
BY FANNIE BEST JONES. 


I. 
POVERTY PALACE. 

EUNICE MURRAY brushed the dust from 
the porch steps with an impatient motion. 
Tho it was Saturday morning her release 
from lessons meant captivity in a disa- 
greeable round of household duties. 

‘I wish we hadn’t moved here,” she 
meditated. ‘* People in our circumstances 
haven’t any right to pitch their tents 
where they can feast their eyes on so much 
grandeur without being able to touch it, 
It’s too much of the nature of a Tantalus 
feast to please me,” 

She rested idly on her broom as she 
frowned fiercely at the house opposite. 
This house was a fine old homestead with 
handsome well-kept grounds, sparkling 
fountains, and great stone lions guarding 
the gateway. 

It had been an object of speculative in- 
terest to Eunice and her sister Lena dur- 
ing their sojourn in their present home, a 
snug little cottage of which they had 
taken possession but a week before. 

Her survey did not tend to improve her 
frame of mind, for when Lena opened the 
door, calling briskly : 

““You’d better get a move on you, 
Eunice! The dishes won’t wash them- 
selves, and I don’t think your last dish- 
washing scheme would stand a practical 
test. You know the occupants of Poverty 
Palace can’t indulge in a rest from labors 
during the giddy whirl of work hours !” 

** Eunice, instead of responding pleas- 
antly, as she usually did to Lena’s non- 
sense, said snappishly : 

‘The dishes can wait till ’'m ready! 
Out of school hours it’s nothing but a rep- 
etition of that old theme—sweeping and 
dusting and dishwashing—dishwashing 
and sweeping and dusting, with baking 
and darning occasionally thrown in as 
marginal notes. I just mortally hate it 
all!” She whisked the dust into the street 
with a vigorous sweep of her broom, and, 
after glowering at it a moment as tho dar- 
ing it to return to further disturb her 
peace of mind, she ran up the steps to the 
house. 

“The girl at the window of Croesus 
Cottage had the full benefit of that 
heavy villain act,” laughed Lena. 

**T don’t care! She’s been comparing 
her grand and idle estate with my humble, 
drudging lot ever since I’ve been out 
here.” 

‘She didn’t look a bit asif she was doing 
anything of the kind,” affirmed Lena, clos- 
ing the door and following Eunice into 
the kitchen. ‘‘I believe Poverty Palace 
interests her as much as Croesus Cottage 
does us. What lovely golden hair she 
has! But how dreadfully languid and, 
lazy she must be to enjoy sitting at that 
window by the hour doing nothing. It 
wouldn’t agree with me, I know.” 

“Well, it would with me,” retorted 
Eunice, quickly ; *‘I’d like to have the 
leisure to do the kind of nothing she does 
—painting and embroidering and reading 
to her heart’s content. I haven’t the least 
doubt that she uses her carriage every 
time she goes out. She'll frisk by us in 
fine style to the Easter service to-morrow, 
and spoil the whole day for the rest of us 
less favored ones, I'd like to have a car- 
riage at my disposal! I'd never walk 
another step if I had.” 

**T hope there’s no such ill-fortune in 
store for the Princess of Poverty Palace,” 
laughed Lerfa, as she took baby Rob from 
her mother, who had just brought him 
into the room fresh from his bath. 

‘*No such luck, you mean, Lena,” re- 
turnedEunice. ‘‘ I don’t suppose I’ll ever 
rise out of this rut. I expect nothing bet- 
ter than to dig and delve all my life.” 

‘* But with health and strength at your 
command, if you direct your ambition 
properly, my dear,” put in Mrs. Murray, 

pleasantly, “‘you can always dig and 








delve your way into prosperity.” As Rob, 


with outstretched hands and laughing 
face, ‘‘Goo-goo’d” his approval of her 
sentiment, Eunice, finding herself in the 
minority, withdrew from the argument. 
All day long the atmosphere of the 
little house was charged with electricity, 
Each time Eunice glanced from the win- 
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dow the bright head across the way in- 
variably met her view. 

‘*T shouldn’t wonder if she’d be at that 
window bright and early to-morrow 
morning to see what kind of Easter cos- 
tumes we have,” cried Eunice, late in the 
afternoon, ‘I can’t bear to go to church 
in that old brown thing of mine! We 
ought to have had new dresses for Easter, 
like other people.” 

**But you know Mamma said the mov- 
ing and extra expenses ate up every bit of 
our spare money,” expostulated Lena. ‘‘I 
think we’d pass ina crowd very weil as 
we are.” y 

‘*Oh, of course, it doesn’t make any dif- 
ference to you, Lena! You don’t care 
about nice things as I do.” 


**T do,” retorted Lena, up in arms to de- 


fend her rights. ‘I care every whit as 
much for nice things as you do, Eunice 
Murray ; butIdon’t believe in making our 
lives a burden because we can’t have 
them !” 

The atmosphere was considerably colder 
after this little gale, and the indications 
for freezing weather were quite pro- 
nounced. Eunice swept past Lena with 
something of the same whisk she had used 
in displacing the dust on the pavement 
that morning, Lena, in her turn, assumed 
a tragic air of defiance which sat ill upon 
her merry little face. Any remarks which 
were exchanged in relation to their duties 
passed their lips at sword’s points. In the 
evening Lena began to relent, 

**T don’t fancy this war to the knife 
business ; it’s awfully trying,” she re- 
flected, as she wiped the supper dishes 
which Eunice lifted from the dishpan and 
placed before her with the majestic air a 
queen might have assymed in conferring 
a favor upon her subject. She was cudgel- 
ing her brain in a vain endeavor to find a 
speech which would restore her to favor 
when the doorbell rang. 

*‘T wonder who it is!” she cried, re- 
lieved beyond measure to see Eunice un- 
bend sufficiently to glance inquisitively 
through the half-closed door into the hall 
beyond. 

** Probably one of the new friends we’ve 
made since we’ve lived here—either the 
butcher, the baker or the candlestick 
maker,” rejoined Eunice, dryly ; but the 
edge of her sarcasm was wasted in the 
flutter that followed. 

Mr. Murray had answered the bell. 
‘* What’s up, girls?” he cried, entering the 
kitchen. ‘‘Here’s a note from the house 
you admire so much across the way. A 
servant of Mr. Everett’s handed it in, It’s 
addressed to Miss Eunice Murray, and 
is quite a dainty affair indeed.” 

‘* From Croesus Cottage! Open it, Eu- 
nice—open it! I'll help you read it !” Lena 
exclaimed, her last vestige of coldness 
taking flight before the orange-scented 
breezes which had blown in upon them. 

Eunice also thawed under their balmy 
influence, as Lena slipped her arm about 
her, reading with her. 

“It’s come—it’s come!” Lena cried, 
wildly, giving Eunice a rapturous little 
hug. ‘‘I knew it! The Princess of Pov- 
erty Palace couldn’t long remain in se- 
clusion !” 

“It is signed ‘Jean Everett ’,” explained 
Eunice, as her mother was drawn into 
the room by the commotion, ‘‘She 
writes to ask me if I would favor her by 
running over to give her an Easter greet- 
ing to-morrow morning. She explains 
that she cannot come to us,.as she is con- 
fined to the house at present. She feels 
sure we are about the same age, she says, 
and she would be delighted to be friends 

with me, if I am willing. 

The note was read and reread and com- 
mented upon from every point of view. 

Mr. and Mrs. Murray agreed that it 
would be right for Eunice to respond as 
desired. 

‘Tm afraid she wants to patronize me,” 
interposed Eunice, 

‘*T don’t think so. She is ill, and prob- 
ably longing for young companionship,” 
Mrs. Murray said, gently. 

‘She has looked lonesome sometimes,” 
added Lena, thoughtfully, That may be 
the reason she spends so much time at the 
window.” 

So Eunice’s objections were overcome, 
altho reluctantly. 


PENDENT. 


**T don’t care to go at all, my dress is 
so shabby,” she confessed to Lena, later, 
as she shook out the folds of the much 
despised brown gown and took a necessary 
stitch where the trimming was worn. 

* But it doesn’t look so on you,” soothed 
Lena. ‘‘That dash of tan in it makes it 
very becoming ; and the truth is, Eunice, 
you give it a style no one else could. 
Then you know your gloves cleaned beau- 
tifully ; and I’d defy even a professional 
to find out that your hat had sprung from 
the ashes of your old one.” 

‘*You’re a genuine comforter, Lena ; 
so I'll believe you to oblige you,” laughed 
Eunice. ‘‘ Tho I’m convinced against my 
will, I’m of the same opinion still !” 





IL. 
CRESUS COTTAGE. 

The following morning, when Eunice 
was ready to depart on her mission, a lit- 
tle bustle of excitement stirred the calm 
Sabbath quiet. 

**Do hurry, Eunice,” cried Lena, flut- 
tering about her. ‘‘Croesus Cottage is 
waiting to receive you with open arms. 
Be sure, tho, to be home ia time to go to 
church with me. I won’t be deserted for 
anybody, so mind !” . 

‘No fear of that, Lena. ‘Tl never 
desert Mr. Micawber—no, never !’” 

She walked to the corner of the street 
to secure a good crossing. It was a clear, 
sunshiny morning. Nature, arising from 
her wintry sleep, had cast a thick sprin- 
kling of green upon tree and lawn and 
hillside. There was an exhilarating crisp- 
ness in the atmosphere which Eunice 
found quite refreshing. 

Under the fire of eyes which followed 
her departure she found it difficult to 
maintain the stately, dignified carriage 
she had determined to assume. Her mind 
dwelt upon some grandiloquent phrases 
she had strung together the previous even- 
ing to form an appropriate Easter greet- 
ing. 

*T shall put it as prettily as I can ; and 
I'll be as dignified as a duchess through- 
out our interview,” she thought, proudly. 
‘*Miss Everett must be made to realize 
that I am not one to be stunned by her 
luxurious surroundings.” 

But nevertheless, her heart was palpi- 
tating fiercely as she passed the great lions 
at the gate. Her approach must have 
been noted from within ; as she ascended 
the broad marble steps a servant swung 
open the massive door, admitting her at 
once. 

It was by a strong effort of will thatshe 
refrained from exclaiming aloud. In 
spite of herself she was appailed for a mo- 
ment by the magnificence surrounding 
her. The great vaulted hall, with its 
painted panels and splendid statuary, 
brought to her mind descriptions of art 
galleries of which she had read. 

A solemn stillness reigned throughout 
the house. It was unbroken as she fol- 
lowed the servant, their footfalls sinking 
without sound into the soft, thick cover- 
ing on the floor. Her inward rebellion 
was fed by the knowledge that a subtle 
something within her seemed to harmo- 
nize with the grandeur into which she 
had stepped. One glance around the 
room into which the servant ushered her 
revealed splendors only the possession of 
wealth could provide. Rare paintings, 
costly bric-a-brac, heavy mirrors and 
exquisite draperies struck upon her sense 
of sight with delightful harmony. 

Jean Everett was reclining in a great 
chair, her golden head pressing a soft 
pink cushion. It was a queer-looking 
chair, and as Eunice’s eyes rested on it, 
something jarred her senses like a false 
note ringing out in the midst of a melody. 

‘* Wheels!” she was conscious of think- 
ing ; ‘‘ they don’t belong here. Why does 
she have wheels on her chair?” 

Jean, leaning toward her with eager 
eyes and outstretched hands, did not 
arise, 

‘** How good of you tocome,” she cried ; 
‘“*T would have gone to you if I could 
have walked. How strong you are !” she 
added, impulsively, baracn Wa with wist- 
ful eyes Eunice’s erect young figure. 
_ I have never walked in all my 

L 

The great room with its magnificent 
trappings seemed to swim in a circle 
about her as Eunice, forgetful of her 
former dignity, sank pan yy a the 
chair the servant had placed for her. She 
realized there was no longer any need for 
fully fine Easter greeting she me a care- 

threatened to overwhelm her, and it was 
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— difficulty she restrained a storm of 
sobs. 


When she spoke, there were indicati 
are a 
r not Ww you were unable 
walle,” she said, simply. “Tam 80 sony 

—so very, very sorry !” 

She felt a wild desire to fling herself at 
Jean’s feet and beg forgiveness for her 
past week’s uncharity, 

“Then you will be friends with me?” 
Jean cried, eagerly. ‘You must have 
been surprised at my note,” she continued, 
not waiting for an answer; “but I’ve 
longed to know you since you moved 
here. It was a — < mine to have 
you come to me on Easter. Everythin 
seems to rise to new life that day, and 
wished so much that you would lift me 
into your bright, beautiful life, and give 
mea partinit. Itis so full and complete 
compared with mine.” She sighed softly, 
as she paused a moment before she said, 
tremulously : “‘I have no mother and no 
sister in mine, you know.” 

No mother and no sister! Eunice had 
never imagined life without them, and 
the thought fell upon her with a burden- 
some sense of oppression. In an impulse 
of tenderness she reached out and clas 
Jean’s thin, white hands in both her 
strong, muscular ones, 

‘‘If a place in our life will help you 
any, Jean,” she said, all formality for- 
gotten, ‘‘ you will certainly receive a warm 
welcome there. But it isso humble com- 
pared with the splendors about you. The 
possession of wealth always seemed to 
me the ‘open sesame’ to happiness.” 

“Oh no! cried Jean, earnestly; ‘you 
do not know what you say, Eunice! ‘ The 
silken quilts and velvet bed, and pillows 
of satin for my head,’ are here in abun- 
dance; but I’d give them all this minute 
for the wealth your little home contains, 
Money cannot buy a mother’s love nor a 
sister’s tenderness. And oh, Eunice, it 
can’t put a broom in my hand and give 
me power to swing it about with the 
strong, swift strokes you use !” 

Eunice made no response. But what a 
different view of her homely life Jean’s 
words presented to her. 

‘* Papa is the best of men,” went on Jean, 
more quietly ; but he doesn’t realize how 
lonesome I am.” 

‘+ But your teacher ”— 

‘‘Oh yes! She is my companion also. 
But she is dignified and precise; it is her 
nature, you know. We don’t laugh and 
chat as you and your mother ana Lena 
do. Won’t you tell me all about Lena? 
What a sweet, merry face she has !” 

There was a pathetic, coaxing tone in 
Jean’s voice which Eunice could not with- 
stand. In another moment she was tell- 
ing of her home lite and the pursuits she 
had disliked so much. Before she was 
aware of it she had drifted into the his- 
tory of Poverty Palace and Croesus Cot- 
tage. 

** It was a conceit of Lena’s, you know,” 
she added, half-apologetically. ‘‘ Our 
house was so small compared with this. 
It seemed to me like a pigmy sitting at 
the feet of a giant.” : 

Jean laughed merrily. ‘‘ What quaint 
fancies you and Lena have,” she said. 
Bat after a time she grew quite grave. 

‘*Oh, Eunice,” she cried, **it is true! 
Health and home-love do make your 
home a veritable palace. And the lack of 
it—oh, the lack of it cramps this great 
place into the tiniest mite of a cottage!” 

‘*But there will always be a nook for 
you in Poverty Palace, Jean,” returned 
Kunice, gently; ‘‘and you must soon 
come and take possession,” : 

** Indeed I shall!” Jean answered, glad- 
ly. ‘“‘V’li be there in spirit until it is 
warm enough for Thomas to wheel me 
outdoors.” 

Busily engaged in exchanging confi- 
dences, they failed to notice how the time 
had sped, until the church bells rang out 
with startling distinctness. i 

‘* There ! 1 must go,” Eunice exclaimed, 
regrettully ; ‘‘and | haven’t given you 
my Easter greeting yet,” smiling a litle 
at the memory of the Turveydrop deport- 
ment she had brought with her. 

“Yes, jou have, Eunice,” returned 
Jean, gently. ‘You met me when | 
turned to you, and you’ve gladdened ny 
heart into new lite. What grander Easter 
greeting could you bestow ?” 

Eunice’s answer was a closer hand- 
clasp; but she was inwardly conscious 
that in meeting Jean her own spirit had 
been uplifted above the petty discontent 
which nad marred her otherwise beauti- 
fully adorned life. 

As she bade Jean good-by her eyes 

wandered through the window toward 
1t was bathed in 
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PEBBLES. 

Buddie: “Grandma, how old are you 
Grandma: “Iam old enough to keep still 
while your father is reading his morning 
paper. Hush now.” .- 


_..Real-estate Agent: ‘“ Look here, 
young man, you've gone and leased a house 
to those people who haven’t paid us any 
rent for six months for the house they’re 
living in now.” Clerk: “Yes, sir; but this 
new house is cheaper, and I thought it 
would be economy—for we wouldn’t lose so 
much.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


_...“*Do you want to know how to tell 
which is your left foot so you won’t make 
any more mistakes »”? asked the corporal of 
a member of the Seventh Regiment squad 
which he was drilling. “ Yes,” was the 
reply, “I'd like to know very much.” 
“ Well, don’t move your right foot. The 
other one is yourleft foot.” —Texas Siftings. 


_...S8he gets two letters in the mail, 
The envelops are scanned ; 
A girl's hand writing is on one, 
A man’s the other hand. 


She lays them down; she picks one up; 
Its seal is quickly burst— 
Now, who is wise enough to say 
Which one she opens first ? 
—Life. 
_...1'oddles: “ Papa, I’ve found another 
word that’s all wrong.” Papa: “ Well, 
Toddles, what is it?’ Toddles: “Why, 
it’s buttermilk. The idea of taking all the 
butter out of the milk and then calling it 
buttermilk! When it comes from the cow 
it’s buttermilk, seems to me.” Papa: 
“Well, and what would you call it after- 
ward?” ‘“ Toddles: “ Butterless milk, of 
course.’—Harper’s Young People. 


Grandma: “ Now, Buddie, let us go over 
your Sabbath-school lesson.” Buddie: 
“Yes, Grandma, Iam allready. Grandma: 
‘“ Well, Buddie, who was Solomon ?” Bud- 
die (thoughtfully): ‘‘ He was the man who 
helped Uncle Ned make hay last summer.” 
Grandma: ‘Oh pshaw! you never will 
know anything. Why don’t you study 
more ?” Buddie: “ Well, Grandma, I don’t 
know anything about any other Solomon ; 
and besides, Uncle Ned told me yesterday 
that Solomon wasa good man—the best one 
heever had on the farm in haytime.” 


....The disposition of Americans to ex- 
aggerate is especially prominent in what is 
known as American humor. A story asso- 
ciated with “picket firing’’ during the 
Civil War brings out this feature of na- 
tional character. One day there was a 
truce between the two hostile picket lines. 
“Ho, Yank!’ called out a lank Mississip- 
pian, who had just been posted. ‘Can you 
fellows shoot ?” ‘* Wal, Johnny, I guess we 
can, some. Can you?” ‘Shoot! shouted 
back the Confederate. ‘“‘Why, down in 
Mississippi we knock a bumblebee off a 
thistle blow at 300 yards.” ‘‘Oh, that’s 
nothin’ to the way weshoot up in Varmont ! 
I belonged to a company up ther’ of a hun- 
dred men, and every week we used to goout 
to practice, The cap’n would draw us up 
in single file, and set a cidar barrel rollin’ 
downhill. Each man took a shoot at the 
bunghole as it turned up. This barrel was 
then examined, and if there was a sbot found 
that didn’t go into the bunghole the man 
that fired it was expelled. I belonged to the 
company ten years, and there ain’t been 
nobody expelled yet.” 


ain 





ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intended for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desired, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. ] 





16.—SYNCOPATED TRANSPOSITION. 
{Example: Prate, tare, tea, at, a.] 

A little orphan girl once made this prayer 

(You see, she’d never had nice clothes to 
wear; 

Her parents one—griefs rarely single 
come— 

Three years the Sheltering Wing had been 
her home. 

No two the dull, brown garb the whole 
Home four 

Oppressed her childish soul each day the 
more; 

No two the small mite longed to be the 
three - 

Of “ pitty close,” or craved variety ; 

For all her life contained not one bright 
thing— ; 








For a Nerve Tonic 
Use Hersferd’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. H. M. HaRtow, Augusta, Me., says: “I 
regard it as one of the best remedies in all cases 


in whi y system requires an acid and a nerve 
tonte, Phage aned it tleely with most excellent 
esu. s.”” 











It had not even Love’s warm coloring,— 

So these the last words of her evening 
prayer) : 

An’ sen’ your chile some pitty close to 
wear ; 


I’d love a bwight blue cloak an’ wed, wed 


dwess 
(it orter have a yellow sash, I dess, 
Wiv fives of fwinge, jus’ what you fink) ; 
An’ sen’ a hat, please, God—I’d like it 
pink ; 
St any uzzer kin’ you have aroun’ ; 
But, seven, don’t sen’ me any bwown!”’ 
~ MABEL P. 
17.—WoRD CHAIN. 

Each word has two syllables, the second 
of one being the same as the first of the 
next, except in the case of the last word, 
whose second syllable is the same as the 
first syllable of the first word. 1, Acquired; 
2, a part in music; 3, right arrangement ; 
4, the true skin ; 5, to commit a fault; 6, 
one who gives or bestows; 7, a native or 
inhabitant of Normandy ; 8, the fruit of a 
certain East Indian tree; 9, a horse, con- 
sidered in reference to his gait ; 10, a dis- 
eased condition of rye or other cereals. 

RALPH. 
18,—ANACROSTIC. 

{In the “‘ anacrostic’’ the first letter of each 
line is taken, and these letters together 
form an anagram whose solution is indi- 
cated in the verse. ] 

See “shining art” in anagram: 

How different from that Iam ! 

Indeed, I never make things bright, 

Nor pleasing to artistic sight. 

I spoil the lustre you put on, 

No matter with what skill ’tis done. 

Gilt that adorns I can demean, 

And character I make unclean. 

Regard me, then, as opposite 

To everything that’s pure and bright. 
NELSONIAN. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, MARCH 15. 
9.—Wheat, rye, oats, barley, bear, brank, 
maize, millet, sesame, rice. 
10.— The good are better made by ill, 
As odors crushed are sweeter still.” 
11.—Repartee, repeater, pear tree. 


This Matter 
of Darning 
doesn’t amount 
to much, with 
the women who 
use Pearline. 
Most of it 
has to be 
done be- 
cause you 
persist in rubbing things over 
the washboard so. You have 
to, to get them even passably 
clean, if you wash with soap 
in the old way. Use Pearl- 
ine and you'll save the darn- 
ing. You haven't rubbed the 
things to pieces, and you won't 
have to mend them. And 
another kind of darning won't 
suggest itself, either, for you 
haven’t tired yourself out to 
the cross point with the hard- 


est of women’s work. 
Beware of imitations. 411 JAMES PYLE, N.Y. 


















EASTER MORNING 
EM each member of the family with a 
dainty souvenir spoon, gold wel. C cents 
each by mail. Engraving name 25centsextra. They 
are marvels of beauty, 





Full Size. 
Spoon, same pattern. gold bow], 35 cents each. 
Ege’ Stamp for sample, Det. A. 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Oo,, Bridgeport, Conn. 


DEAFNESS 


And Head Noises Relieved by Using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ear Drums 
New scientific invention, mm 
i different in construction from il 
5 the deaf when 
all other devices fail, and where 
medical skill has given no relief. 
They are safe, 
visible; bave no wire or strin 
tachment. Write for pamphlet. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
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18.—Cackler. 


14.—Republican. 
15.—Heroine—he, her, hero, heroine. 








MADAME PORT ER’S 


COUGH BALSAM 


A Purely Vegetable Expecto- 
rant; —_ violent waneie: and 
very agreeable to the taste. 
SUCCEPOEUCLLY used for 


than 70 YEARS, 
RUCKEL & HENDEL,. N. Y. 
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POZZONI’S COMPLEXION 
POWDER 
is a delicate refreshin wder that will soften 


and refine the skin, and is not only a luxury but ’ 
i this cli it makes the face 
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COLUMBIA, 


Price, $125. 


A new machine in many important 
points of design and construction, re- 
taining also the best features of pre- 


vious light Columbias. It is regularly 
fitted with an easily detachable front 
wheel brake, rat-trap pedals, and either 
single or double tire as ordered. Weight 
30 pounds with, 29 without brake. 

Full description in Columbia catalogue, which is 


furnished free by Columbia agents, or mailed for 
two’ two-cent stamps. 


POPE MFG. CoO., 


New York. Hartford. 


MOTH-PROOF 
Cedar and Camphor Wood Chests. 


EDDY REFRIGERATORS, 








Boston. Chicago. 








WATER FILTERS, 
NURSERY ICE BOXES, 


INFANTS’ FOOD STERILIZERS, &c. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. . 








ESTABLISHED 1850. 


M. J. Paillard & Co. 


MUSICAL BOXES. 


THE BEST in Quality, 


in Durability, in Value. 


Musical Novelties in Endless Variety. 





680 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 














TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





$6 TO CALIFORNIA 


Is our Tourist Sleeping Car Rate for one double berth 
to Los Angeles or San Francisco on the “ Phillips- 
Rock Island” car that leaves Boston every Tuesday. 

You go via Chicago and the “‘Great Rock 
Island Route” to Pueblo, D. & R. G., and Rio 
Grande Western (scenic route), and Southern Pacific. 
Mr. Phillips has been in the tourist business fourteen 
years, and you will receive the very best of service. 

For that California trip you contemplate, address 
A. Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway, -N. Y. 
City; for reservation in the car, or for reservation 
and rates of fare, apply to address, I, L. Loomis, 
New England and Canadian Pass. Agent. 
296 Washington St., Boston. 


A. B. FARNSWORTH, 
Gen’! Eastern Pass. Agt., 
239 Broadway, New York. 


ED ROPE Excursions and individ- 
© ual tickets. Ocean tick- 
ets by all lines. Tourist Gazette free. H. GAZE & 
P SONS, i13 Broadway, N. Y. (Est. 1844.) Official Ticket 
Agents for Chief Trunk Lines. 





HE WELL-KNOWN ISLAND OF 


BERMUDA 


WITH CABLE COMMUNICATION 


is reached in 48 heursfrom New York by the ele- 
ant steamers of the Quebec S. S. Co., sailing meekty 
The situation of these islands south of the Gulf 
Stream renders FROSTS UNKNUWN, and the pcrous 
coral formation PKEVENTS MALARIA. The Que- 
bec S. 8. Co. also dispatch highest class passenger 
steamers every fourteen days for Santa Cruz and the 
rincival West India Islands, affording a charming 
Propical trip at a cost of about four dollars per day 
For all sere apply to 
A. AHERN, ag? nebec, Canada. 
THOS. COOK & SONS, 261 Broadway, New York. 
Or ¥ 





A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., Agents. 
39 Broadway, New York. 





T CALIFORNIA 


UNION 





Pullman Palace Sleepers. 


MIDWINTER FAIR 
DIRECT ROUTE. 


QUICKEST TIME. 


Dining Cars and Tourist Sleeper. 


Pintsch Light, Steam Heat. 


E. DICKINSON, General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAY, Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Agent, OMAHA, NEB. 
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Unlike the Outch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 








préparation of 


" W. BAKER & C0.’S 


aBreakfastCocoa 


which ¢s absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


iy} Ithas morethan three times 
the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or 
~ Sugar, and is far more eco- 
momical, costing less than one cent a cup. 
Xt is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 


DIGESTED. EVES Shaikh 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








Don't pay money for Water! 
A Solid Extract of Beef is more Eco- 
nomical than a liquid, becauseconcen- 
trated, and housekeepers will find it 

1 much cheaper to 

BUY 

_Liebig COMPANY’S 

f Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
4 fat and gelatine or any foreign sub- 
1 stance, and dissolve it themselves. 

' The genuine has 
this signature on 


f the jar, in blwe:— 











The Improved Palace King. 


In monarchial countries the 
palace holds the king; he is, there- 
fore, properly called a palace king; 
but in this free country every 
man’s house is his palace and 
every man is a king. We go 
farther and have the [IMPROVED 
Palace King, the Hot Water Boil- 
er, manufactured by RUSSEL 
WHEELER & SON, of Utica, N. 
Y. It has quick circulation—all 
healthy folks have that—positive 
boiler surface and tight joints. 

You will have to heat a house one 
of these days. Take time by the 
forelock and write for illustrated 
descriptive circulars of perhaps 
the most perfect system invented. 


TOO GOOD, 


said a Jeweler. 








They last too long. Don't 
wear out. 
this way but appreciate the worth of 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


and keep them for sale and are glad to 
sbow them. Ask him to show you an 
INLAID SPOON, 





Each article is stamped on back. 
E STERLING INLAID Hé. 
*.“ Send for circulars. 


‘The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


- BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD, 


NEW YORK, 


Trunks, Bags, 

Dress Suit Cases, 
+ Hat Cases, 
For American and 


European Travel. 


4 1 Preadway, below Cortlandt St, 
= Broadway, below 4th St. 
701 Sixth Avenue, below 41«t St. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS, 
FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 








The best Jewelers do not talk 
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Farm and Q Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 


to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
tnterested.]} 


THE FORESTRY CONGRESS IN 
ALBANY. 


BY B, E. FERNOW, 


CHIEF OF FORESTRY Division, U. 8S, DEPARTMENT 
OF AGRICULTURE, 








Any one who has had ah opportunity of 
watching the progress of the forestry move- 
ment, anti who has followed the proceed- 
ings at the various forestry meetings since 
the first Forestry Congress met in Cincin~ 
nati in April, 1882, must have heen gratified 
at the character of the convention, Which 
was welcomed the present mionth in the 
Assembly Room of the Capitolin Albany by 
Governor Flower,ahd at the character of the 
discussions as Well, from beginning to end. 
While on earlier occasions of this kind 
much of the time used to be taken up by 
the self conceited crank and the ignorant 
sentimentalist, it was quite evident that at 
this meeting the broad-minded citizen, the 
professional and hard-headed business man 
were in the preponderance, and the discus- 
sions moved on specific lines and on busi- 
ness considerations, free from oratorical 
generalities and wholesale denuntiations 
which were the stock in trade @f the senti- 
mental forest reformer of 4 @ecade ago. 
This may perhaps be accounted for by 
the fact that the main business of the For- 
estry Congress was to discuss a definite 
proposition, namely, the policy of the State 
of New York with regard to its forest 
property und the extension of the same in 
the Adriondacks and Catskills, this ques- 
tion giving point to all the rest of the pro- 
ceedings. 

The Governor addressed an alidience of 
nearly eight hundred on the first night of 
the convention, stating, in a businesslike 
mani er, the contemplated and partly exist- 
ing forest policy of the State, which he 
summed up briefly in the following words: 


“Most of the lands in the Adirondacks avail- 
able for the purpose of a forest preserve are now 
owned by private individuals or associations, 
who retain them, not for the purpose of lumber- 
ing, but (for the present, at least) as places of 
recreation and sport. It has been thought that 
those holdings might be turned into a State pre= 
serve, and the object of forest preservation at- 
tained by an arrangement between the State 
and the holders. If forest preservation in this 
State is at stake our peeple could certainly af- 
ford to be taxed many millions of dollars rather 
than to suffer the disastrous effects of fetest 
denudation. 

“Following the ideas and suggestions which 
have been promulgated by the forestry experts 
belonging to your associations, we intend, then, 
that our forests shall not only protect our water 
supply and thereby our agricultural and com- 
mercial interests, and furnish summer homes 
and sanitariums for our people, but that they 
shali at the same time yield a revenue which 
shall pay the cost of maintenance and a hand- 
some sum besides. Our Commission has already 
this year sold stumpage rights which will yield 
the State upward of $50,000. This is more than 
the entire cost of the department.” 


In replying to the address of welcome, the 
President of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, pointed out the lessons 
which the treeless regions of the West have 
inculcated, their untoward climatic condi- 
tions due to the absence of forest cover 
teaching the needs of forest planting to the 
settler, as a sick man is taught the appre- 
ciation of health. New York, he argued, 
which had largely supplied the axmen, to 
whose energy the decimation of the forest 
resources, not only of their own State but 
also of the Western States, is due, quite 
appropriately was the first State to advo- 
cate and institute improved methods in the 
treatment of her forest area. 

The lecture by Mr. B. E. Fernow, as 
well as that by Prof. J. T. Rothrock, 
Secretary of the Forest Commission of 
Pennsylvania, both profusely illustrated 
with lantern views, aimed to show the 
relation of forest coverto soil and water 
conditions. Professor Rothrock’s lecture 
was especially significant, as his illustra- 
tions of the evil effects of deforestation were 
mostly derived from his own State, showing 
that the destruction of once fertile lands 
due to this cause had progressed almost to 
the same extent which had necessitated, in 
France, the expenditure of more than $40,- 
000,000 for reforestation. Four times that 
sum, it is expected, will have to be expended 
before the one million acres of deforested 
mountain slopes in the French Alps will 





330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


have been restored, and the eight million 
acres of tillable land which had been 


drowned by the torrents and covered by 
débris will be recovered for agricultural 
use, 

The most striking parts of Mr. Fernéw’s 
lecture, on the * Battle of the Fofest,” were 
certainly thé Views illustrating this de- 
striction in the French Alps and the meth- 
ods of restoration. That the State of New 
York should forestall similar experiences, 
that other States should learn the leston of 
a conservative forest poliey by ewning, 
managing carefully, or at least controlling 
the use of mountain forests, éven thd no 
Yeventle were to be expected, was the object 
of this exhibit, the lecturer contending 
that it was cheaper for the community to 
prevent than eventually to have te cure 
the evils. Private owners being naturally 
interested, not in the forest but in the tim- 
ber alene. could not be expected to allow 
their methods of using it to be influenced 
by consideration of other interests or of the 
future. 

As is customary at the meetings of the 
American Forestry Association, the morn~ 
ing hour of the first meeting waa given tp 
to reports of delegates regarding the ¢on- 
dition of the Forestry movement in their 
respective States. Thesé reports were es- 
pecially interesting, as they came mostly 
from more er less official sources, and 
shuwed a most promising outlook in the 
States represented. 

Pennsylvania with the State Board of 
Agriculture acknowledgingits duty to look 
after forestry matters and with a special 
Commission of Inquiry is la¥ing the neces- 
sary basis for further legislative action by 
ascertaining specifically the conditions of 
her forest areas, especially in their relation 
to water supplies. Professor Rothrock in 
charge of this work and at the same time 
Secretary of the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association has simultaneously éafried on 
acampaign of propagation amoiig the farni- 
ers, by menns of illustrated lectures, talks, 

newspaper comments and extension of the 
constituency of the Asxocittion. This As- 
sociation by the regular publication of 
Forest Leaves keeps the agitation alive and 
promises sustained efforts, which will lead 
to a rational State policy. 

New Jersey, represented by the Director 
of the Geologigal Stirvey atid by sevetal 
members of thé State Sanitary Association 
and State Board of Health, who have insti- 
tuted a special committee on forestry, re- 
ported that the first basis for a rational 
consideration of her needs with regard to 
forestry had been iaid by the map of the 

Geological Survey showing the !ocation of 
the forest areas throughout the State. The 
next step contemplated was to examine the 
conditions of these areas with special refer- 
ence to health conditions and water sup_ 
plies, for which purpose a bill has been 
drafted by the committee referred to. 
Since the northern part of New Jersey with 
its many summer and winter resorts and 
little towns may he considered almost a 
suburb of New York, the citizens of that 
city, who locate their homes across the 
North River, should take a lively interest 
in this movement. 

For Connecticut, Mr. Gold vety tersely 
characterized the situation which prevails 
in most other States also,namely, that ‘* the 
capacity of the forest to reproduce itself 
was ahead of the intelligence and disposi- 
tion of the farmers to make rational use of 
at.” 

New Hampshire, represented by two 
members of her Forest Commission, finds 
her summer boarding business of $8,000,000 
a year seriously threatened by the incon- 
siderate defacement of the mountain slopes 
by the lumbermen, the esthetic points of 
view weighingas much here as the economic 
water powers and agriculture. 

The present permanent Commission, with 
Senator Chandler as chairman and Geo. B. 
Moses as secretary, was created in 1893, 
after several temporary commissions had 
reported, and is charged with a definite in- 
vestigation of the conditions of forest areas 
and the lumber business with a view of 
studying the necessity or expediency of the 
State acquiring the White Mountains. 

The forestry interests of Massachusetts 
are mainly in the hands of the Society for 
the Promotiop of Agriculture, which, 
since 1856, has had charge of the funds be- 
queathed by that most generous French- 
man, André Michaux, whose work on the 
forests and forest trees of the United States 
is classical in two legacies, one to Massa- 
chusetts and one to Pennsylvania, for the 
purpose of promoting the study of forestry. 
These funds have so far been used for oc- 
casiona] lectures, publication of primers 
and prizes for tree plantations, but still 
await a more definite and direct application 
toward the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. Capt. F. H. Appleton, vice presi- 
dent of the society, referred to the policy of 
the State with regard to parks reserved by 
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communities as in some manner 
for woodland reserVations,; whieh should 
serve not only the purpose of recreation, but 

of forestry, a beginning having been niage 

in the Bluehill district and Middlesex 
Fells. 

Col. Wm. F. Fox, State Superintendent of 
Forests, spoke for New York. He explained 
the position of the Commission With tega}d 
to thé new law; extending itS power and 
authorizing the salé of outlying parcejg 
and purchase of lands in their park limiig 
and also the sale of stumpage. He depre: 
cated the criticisms which were made befot¢ 
the new Commission had tinie or opportu- 
nity te apply theniselves to their task. The 
Sale of Stumpage, which had been especially 
assailed, he considered legitimate and based 
upon knowledge of the capacity of repro- 
duction of the spruce. Significant with 
regard to the discussions which enlivened 
the proceedings of the afternoon was his 
acknowledgment that the festriction to 
twelve inches, under whieh diamieter ng 
trees Were to be cut, and which Mr. Fernow 
had characterized the night before as 4 
“ridiewlous rilé of thumb, whith no pio: 
fessional forester could accept,” that this 
réstrictidn was by him by no means consid: 
ered a proper forestry measure, but that it 
was better than no restrictidn, and that ag 
fat the Commission had nad no funds with 
which to pay for expert foresters. _ 

Mr. Wm. Little, frdmi Canada; the veter 
ah lutibernian and forestry enthusiast, 
ldid stress upon the fact, which was always 
kept present during the meeting, that for- 
estry was not antagonistic to lumbering 
but, on the contrary, sought to perpetuate 
the lumbering business by assuring for it 
continuous supplies. 

Finally, Mr. R. M. Johnson, as miembéf 
of the Siérra Club of Califdrnia, émbraced 
the dppértunity to speik df the forest policy 
of the General Gdvernment, reedmniendiig 
the extensidn df férest reservatiois on the 

estern “miountains, and urging the pas- 

sage of the McRae bill, now pending in 

Congress, which provides for a proper pre- 

tection and use of the existing resérVativiis 

(sere 18,000,000 acrés) df thé timber land 

Fetiaining in thé hands of the Getieral Gov- 

efunient. Résolutions to this effect wert 
passed during the afternodn setstoli. Toe 
rest of the fotetioon was dccupied by the 

Yeading of various communications, such 

as‘*The Lumber Trade and the Forestry 

Problems,” by Mr. J. M. Woods; Presidentot 

the Lumber Healers’ Protective Association 

of Massachusetts, in which the need of the 
application of principles advocated by the 

Forestry Associations was acknowledged ; 

‘Forest Fires, How to Stop Them,” by 

H. B. Ayres, in which the need of a proper 

public sentiment was pointed out as the 

first requirement for enforcing laws; 

“State Forestry Associations and their 

Aims,” by Arthur S. Hamilton, who, to- 

gether with Mr. H. Wadsworth, of Roches 

ter, has been instrumental in advancing 
forestry interests through the Genesee Val- 
ley Forestry Association and otherwise. 

The principal interest of the meeting, 
however, centered around the discussions 
of the afternoon, when, with Secretary 
Morton in the chair, the ‘* Adirondack 
Problem” was tobe the topic. In addition 
to the regular delegates to the Congress, 
numbering some sixty, the seats in the 
Assembly Hall were filled by interested 
persons, lumbermen and representatives 
of the Adirondack counties. Mr. Morris K. 
Jesup, who has done so much to bring 
about proper forestry legislation, was at 
attentive listener; Judge Warren Higley; 
well known for his warm interest in forest- 
ry matters; Amasa Thornton, for the Adi- 
rondack Park Association; Judge Smith, 
from Herkimer; Mr. Parmelee, 4 lumbet- 
man from Albany ; the members of the 
Forest Commission, and many others took 
active part in the discussions, which were 
sometimes as heated, and often as impress- 
ive, as might be heard at the sessions of 
the Assembly on that floor. 

The subject was introduced by a paper 
from Mr. Gifford Pinchot on “ The Forester 
and the Lumberman in the North Woods.” 
Mr. Pinchot, having imbibed the true con- 
ceptions of forestry, as taught in the schools 
of France and Germany, took-the same posi- 
tion as that which Mr. Fernow had occupied 
the night before and defended during the 
afternoon, namely, that forestry was some 
thing else than lumbering, that a restric- 
tion of the size of trees to be cut could not 
possibly fulfill the requirements of forestry 
which operated the woods with a view 
their reproduction, necessitating special at- 
tention to the needs of the young growth; 
tbat a comprehensive plan under expert ad- 
vice was necessary ; that while the lumber- 

man, bent only on making the largest profit 
out of the present crop of logs, could not 
be expected to apply much conservative 
wavagement, the State, on the other hand, 
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- a preservation of favorable forest con- 


ns could be expected to apply and 
rer apply such conservative forestry 
principles. Assoon as the paper was fin- 
jshed Mr. Thornton, of the Adirondack 
Park Association, introduced a set of reso- 
lutions, which he desired to make the basis 
for the discussion of the afternoon, the last 
of these indorsing the policy of the Forest 
Commission in selling stumpage. Mr. Fer- 
now immediately moved to amend by sub- 
stituting for this last resolution three 
others which expressed the sense of the 
meeting against the present policy. The 
following wording of these resolutions 
which thus became the basis for the dis- 
cussion, while not finally accepted, express- 
ed, as was apparent from the discussion, 
the tendency of the majority, the amend- 
ment which was passed being a compromise 
to avoid the appearance of unfriendly criti- 
cism which was not intended: 


1. That the State purchase as soon as prac- 
ticable all the lands not now owned and em- 
praced within the bounds, as described in the 
Report of the State Forest Commission (made in 
January, 1994) with such exceptions as by them 
recommended in said report. 

°, That the means for the purchase of such 
lands are best secured by an issue of bonds as 
provided by the bill now before the Legislature. 

3. That the policy of selling off outlying par- 
cels be discontinued or restricted to such areas 
only which are fit for agricultural use and are 
needed and desired for such purpose. 

4. That no timber of any kind be hereafter 
cut and sold from the State lands until a com- 
prehensive and systematic plan of management 
has been devised, under expert advice, and 
such regulations and methods of supervision 
are instituted as will insure a satisfactory per- 
manence of forest-cover and reproduction of 
the valuable kinds of timber. 

5. That the practice of cutting all the spruce 
above twelve inches does not assure, in all 
cases, immunity from the danger of seriously 
interrupting the forest-cover, and is apt to im- 
pair the future value of the forest. 

After along and impassioned appeal of 
Judge Smith to allow the forest primeval 
to grow without interference, as the re- 
moval of even a single tree was detrimental 
to the soil and water conditions, it became 
apparent that the time would not suffice to 
hearall at full length, and the discussion pro- 
ceeded under a three-minute rule, the reso- 
lutions being discussed and passed, one by 
one, until the fourth one was reached. After 

much warm discussion,in which Mr. Fernow, 
deprecating any intent of unfavorably criti- 
cising the existing management, explained 
the position which he, as an expert, was 
obliged to take, namely, that just as it 
required the knowledge, the experience and 


the skill of a prefessional, technically edu- ° 


cated engineer, to determine the dimen- 
sions of a pillar or the curve of an arch in 
the Capitol, and to plan the whole building, 
which could not be left to the legislator or 
to the bricklayer, so an effective manage- 
ment ofa forest requires the knowledge, 
experience and skill of professional for- 
esters and a well-laid, comprehensive plan, 
that the State could well afford to wait for 
revenue from the forest until such a plan 
had been devised, and that he had no doubt 
the present Superintendent could learn to 
devise it. Finally a resclution was substi- 
tuted and passed which indorsed the action 
of the Commission “as far as the require. 
ments of a conservative management had 
not been overlooked.” 
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stumpsge is neither mandatory nor specific 
as regards restrictions, except as to the 
lowest size, the Commission have it in their 
hands to formulate such regulations as will 
permit forest utilization without forest 
waste, and it is hoped the discussion may 
have had a salutary influence in that di. 
rection. 

The evening session on Wednesday also 
was notable; not only by the general tenor 
of the matter produced by Drs. Ford and 
Burke and Professor Rothrock ; not only 
by the presence through the whole session, 
as on the preceding night, of the Governor, 
who was evidently seriously interested, and 
of Secretary Morton, but especially by the 
eloquent, common-sense address of Bishop 
Doane, who with accustomed fluency and 
beauty of language summed upall that had 
been and could be said on the subject of 
Adirondack forest preservation, pointing 
out especially how the entire question of 
forestry reform was mainly a reform of the 
wasteful tendencies from which the Ameri- 
can nation suff % 

This notable meeting, then, in which the 
State and the Church had in no mere per- 
functory manner given expression to their 
interest in the fofestry movement, came to 
an end with an exhibition of one of the 
most beautiful collections of colored lantern 
views of the Adirondack region prepared 7 
Mr. Stoddard and produced by Prof. C. S. 
Bickmore, of the American Museum of 
Natural History, which devotes much at- 
tention to the ones of forestry knowl- 
edge by such illustrated lectures. 

he following day took the 
special train by way of Utica to Ne-ha-sa ne 
Park and Dr. Webb’s elegant clubhouse on 
Lake Lila, an opportunity being thus given 
to see the forests themselves, around which 
the interest of the party for the last two 
days had centered. 

n invitation to repeat this Forestry 
Congress in the White Mountains as guests 
of the New Hampshire Forestry Commis- 
sion in August next was cogens accepted, 
as every one felt that with a practical, 
specific question before the Congress its in- 
fluence for good could not be doubted. 
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Weekly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 





(For the week ending Thursday, March 15t, 1894.) 

TEAS.—Trade is fair in most grades of teas, 
altho not at all brisk. Formosa teas are all firm, 
but Amoy has eased off a little Amoy is easy at 
li@léc. per ; Fuchau, 12@30c.: Formosa, 15@ 
40c.; old Japans, 9@19c., and new, 17@30c. 

COFFEE.—The demand for coffee is fair, and 
trade continues to move. Desirable grades of 
Central American coffee are held pretty firmly, 
and East India growths are generally quiet. 
Java is 21@30c.; Mocha, 24@25c.; Maracaibo, 
18@22c.; Laguayra, 19@2234c., and Brazil, 17% 
@18%4c. 

SUGAR.—Buyers of refined sugars are all 
very cautious in their buying, and offerings are 
ample for all trade. Some investors think that 
sugar is still a safe investment, but matters are 
rather unsettled. Cut loaf and crushed are 
quoted at 5@5 3-16c.; powdered, 44@4 11-l6c.; 
granulated, 444@4 7-l6c., and Mould * A,” 4%@ 
411-16c. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—Flour is dull and gen- 
erally easy, with a pressure to sell all of the 


, high grades. Low grades are in little inquiry, 


and city mills are neglected. City mills are 
quoted at $3.50@3.55 per bbl.; winter patents, 
$3.15@3.40, with special brands at $3.40@3.50; 
straights, $2.80@3.05, and clears, $2.75@2.90; 
spring patents, $3.65@3.95; special brands, $4@- 
4.30; straights, $3.4023.70, and clears, $2.60@$3. 
Buckwheat flour is in little demand at $2.30@- 
2.40; and rye flour in fair demand at $2.60@2.90. 
Cornmeal is steady, with Brandywine at $2.70, 
and Western and Southern, $2.65@2.70. 

PROVISIONS.—The arrivals of hogs have 
been heavy again, and products are heavy. The 
cash market is lower and dull. Mess pork is 
quoted at $12.50@13 per bbl.; family, $13.50@14, 
and short clear, $13.50@15.50. Beef is steady, 
with family at $11@14; mess, $8, and extra India 
mess, $21. Beef hams are dull at $16.50. Pickled 
bellies are inactive at 64@74c. per lb: hams, 
9'44@9léc., and shoulders, 6@6!4c. Lard is quiet 
at 7@10c. 

MEATS AND STOCKS.—Dressed mutton is 
firm at 5@64c. per th, and dressed lambs, 6@- 
Tec. Dressed veals are alittle easier at 74@- 
10%c. per bb for city dressed, and 6@9%c. for 
country dressed. Dressed hogs are quiet at 
54e@7kke. per Ib. City dressed beef is 5@74éc. 
per fb, 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The wheat market has 
declined again this week, and it closes weak and 
uncertain. Next week the local stocks are ex- 
pected to show a big decrease, and this will 
make cash wheat firmer. Cash wheat is dull 
now, exports small, and Western movements 
moderate. The heavy shipments to Europe 
from Russia caused a decline in the prices early 
in the week. May wheat is 6244c.; No. 2 red, 
6lc., and No. 1 Northern spring wheat, Tle. The 
receipts of corn at the interior were smaller 
this week, but a large shipment is expected 
shortly. The values consequently show a weak- 
er front, especially as exports are now falling 
off. May corn is 434c.; No. 2 cash corn, 484%@ 
44l6c., and yellow, 45@47c. Oats are in a more 
favorable position than other grains. There is 
a better undertone to the market, and some be- 
lieve that prices will advance permanently. 
Reports are that farmers are raising more oats 
than corn the coming season. No.2 oats are 
35}44@86c.; No. 2 white, 38@384c., and track 
white, 38@42c. Barley is quoted steady at 0@ 
65c. for ungraded Western, and 63@64c. for No. 
2 Milwaukee. Buckwheat is nominal, with Ca- 
nadian in bond at 52@58c., and State, 65@70c. 
Hay is dull, plentiful, and with outside quota- 
tions extreme. Prime Timothy is 85@9Uc. per 
100 h; No.3 to No. 1, 60@80c., and clover mixed, 
60@70c. Straw is dull, with long rye at W@6Gic. ; 
short rye, 45c., and oat straw, 45c. ‘ 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—The butter mar- 
ket after last week’s report declined rapidly, 
and values fell way down. Since then dealers 
have been trying to work it into better condi- 
tien, and have partly succeeded. All held 
goods are very weak, and it is hard to find an 
outlet forthem. Western packings have little 
export demand, and are neglected. Extra 
fresh creamery has fairsales. State and Penn- 
sylvania extra creamery is 22@22\4c. per Bb; 

estern extra, 22c.; firsts, 19@2lc., and thirds to 
seconds, 15@18c.: State dairy, new, 14@20c.; 
Western imitation creamery, 12@17c.; fresh 
factory, 10@15c., and Western dairy, l1@l5c. 
Old butter is quiet, with State creamery at 4@ 
17c.; Western summer make, 12@l6c.; State 
dairy, ll@l6c., and factory, 10@124c. Choice 
marks of cheese are in demand by jobbers, and 
the trade is generally bright, with valuesa trifle 
higher. Large size full cream cheese is 9144@12c.; 
small size, 944@18c.; choice part skims, 944@10c.; 
common to good, 34@7\éc.; full skims, 2@3c., 
and Pennsylvania full skims, 144@14ce. per Bb. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry are in 
fair demand, and market only moderately 
stocked. Fowls are 8! . per .; chickens, 
8@8héc.; old roosters, c.; mixed turkeys, 
8c.; ducks, 70c.@$1_ per pair, and geese $1@ 
1.37. Dressed poultry are in _ light re- 
ceipt, and prices firm. Frozen stock is called 
upon to some extent. Hen turkeys are 10@Ilc. 
per .; heavy toms, 7@8c.; Philadelphia chick- 
ens, 11@12c.; others, 9@12c.; fowis, 9@10c.; ducks, 
6@llc.; Western geese, 5@8c., and capons, 1G 
l5e. Eggs are in fair supply. and fancy stock 
sell fairly well. Inferior grades are dull. Fresh 
Weatern eggs are 1534@16c. per:'oz.; State and 
Pennsylvania, 1644c.; Southern, 14éc.. ice-house. 
$2.50@3 per case: ducks’ eggs, 30@33 per doz., 
and goose eggs, 65@75c. 

FRESH FRUITS.—Apples are quiet and weak- 
er, especially for green sorts. Baldwins are $5@ 
5.25 a bbl.; greenings, $4.50@5, and russets, $2 
@2.50. Cranberries are firm and scarce. Jer- 
seys are $7@7.50 per bbl., and$2@2.50 per crate. 
Florida oranges are steady, with Indian Rivers 
at $1.25@3 per box, and from other sections, $1@ 
2.25. Tangerines are $2@;'.50 per box: grapefruit, 

and strawberries, . per qt. 

POTATOES AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
continue dull and weak and in heavy sappy 
Maine are $1.75@2.50 per bbl.; State, $1.50@1.87, 
and Jerseys, $1. 25@1. Foreign magnums are 
$1. per LaF Havana and Bermuda pota- 

a bi., and sweet potatoes dull at 
$223.50. Onions are steady, with white at $3@5 
per bbl., and red and yell ow, $1.25@1 75. Squash 
are $2@2.50 per “bbl. ; turnips, -40@70c. ; Florida 

75c.@$1 per bbl. crate,. . 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE UNIVERSAL FAVORITE 


CRAB-APPLE BLOSSOM Sisal 


AND THE WORLD RENOWNED 





CROWN LAVENDER SALTS. 


EXCLUSIVE PRODUCTIONS OF 


THE €ROWN PERFUMERY CO., 


Asked For all Over the World, 





177 New Bond Street, London. 


Annual Sales More thau Halfa Million Bottle 


Sold only in Crown Stoppered Bottles as shown above. 





MONARCH BICYCLES, 


At the World’s Columbian Exposition, received = 
eral award for all points, including 


DESIGN, WORKMANSHIP & FINISH. 
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> 
Better ride ridea MONA RC Ho and keep in front. You 
can 

Prices range from $90.00 to $125.00. 
Weigbts—tw enty-two to thirty iS pounds. 

Write for catalogue. 


MONARCH CYCLE CoO., 
Cor. Lake and Halsted Sts., 
CHICAGO ILL. 
(Retail Salesroom 4280 Wabash Ave.) 


D LEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 


Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Arts for 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 


Basi TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP. 


It is the only practicable and 
perfect Driving Lamp ever 
made. 

It will not biow out. 

It gives aclear, white light. 

It looks like a locomotive 
head light. 

It throws all the light 
straight ahead, from 200 
to 300 feet. 

It burns kerosene. 

Send for book. 


R. E. DIETZ Co., 
70 Laight St., New York. 











Cut this advertisement out and send it 
tous and wewill send book describing 
our lamp, and will agree to sell you ore 
single lamp or a pair at our wholesale 
price (very much less than the retail 
price). This offer will appear only once 
“+ in this paper. 
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SS A.HeAndrews&G0 seese!” 
A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


E Mae me over 2, 
tested r re. 
Bound in cloth Don’t tal to get " * 








THE 
GREATAMERICAN 






WATCH-CLOCK, 
the See “ope of the age. For full particulars 
THEG MERICAN TEA COMPANY 

fae TAN esev Sts.. N.Y. City. N.Y. 





DEAFNESS. 2.0040. Noises cunen 


ACKER MERRALL & CONDIT 


Chambers St. and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave..and Broadway and 42d 8t., 
NEW YORK CITY, 


Superior Teasa and Coffees. 


Samples sent for approval. 
Also finest canned goods in the world. 


Hampers packed for any part of the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
Purposes. Write for price list. 


Remington Bicycles. 











Materials and workmanship 
are the best obtainable. 
Fitted with the world famous 
BARTLETT -CLINCHER 
and PALMER tires. 


9 PATTERNS. POPULAR WEIGHTS 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Rem- 
ington Fire-Arms—of world-wide 
reputation. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 





|. REMINGTON ARMS CO., 


313-315 Broadway, New York City. 
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If you wish the old sitadads 
quality of Rogers Spoons, 
Forks, Knives, etc., accept 
only those which are re stamped 





Manufactured only by the 
Meriden Britannia Co., Meriden, Conn, 
For sale by dealers everywhere. 
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Buys our 2 drawer t or oak 


Arm 
finely finished, nickel pla 
fund heavy work; teed tor 20 

Automatic 
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Victor Bicycles @ 


~ For 1894. ~ 
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The Victor line for 
ment of wheelmen. 


‘94 meets every require- 
All Victors are fitted with the incomparable 
Victor Pneumatic Tire, the only tire removable 


through a hole in the rim. 


CeO 


Victor material and workmanship the _ best 
throughout—the highest possible grade. 


Cr 


The best line of saddles ever placed on a 
bicycle. Don't fail to examine the 
tilting saddle for ladies’ use. 


new Victoria 
It solves the problem 


© 


of an easy mount, and is sure to create a sensation. @ 
: . 

The standard price of Victors is $125.00. We ,@& 
were the first leading makers to make this reduced A 


price, and as usual made the pace which others have 
been obliged to follow. 
Victors remain the leading high grade bicycles 


of the world, and if you want to ride the BEST 
it must be a Victor. 


Apply to any Victor agent for Victor catalog, 
or send a postal direct. 


a® 
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© OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
L KX) BOSTON. PHILADELPHIA. DETROIT. 
sv NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
© SAN FRANCISCO. 
cn @ 








TTENTION is called to the 
recent importations of SY- 
PHER & CO,, at 287n Sr. and 
Firth Ave., N. Y., now being 
opened. This collection consist : 
of the choicest pieces of the Old © 
Gobelin and other pieces of rare 
and antique Tapestries, fine Oli § 
Italian and French Brocades, En: | 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY ST. 
nm, Mass. 
ome Sas nae for new 100-page 


STAMPED STEEL CEILINCS 
ere te! up sooceseted by Decorators or Carpenters 
lasses of build gs, old and new. Send for 
Checlier: . patterns made. 


HEN RY 8. NORTHROP,30 Rose Street, New York. 


W.& B. DOUCLAS, broideries, ete. The finest exall ” 


MIDDLE TOW n’, | ples of Old French Furniture of” 
RUBP ld the best ae of Louis XIV, | 
87 John St., New 3 York and XV, XV Choice pieces in the 















19 Lake St., 


MANUFACTURERS OF Old Italian, Flemish, and English 
PUMPS 

Hydraulic Rams, Garden Carved Oak. A very fine a& 

Fixtures, tron "Gur rb, kara sortment of Old English and 

. SEE other Solid Silver and Sheffield 

a al awarded | Plated Ware. Old Miniatwe 


Porcelains, and rare . pieces ° 
Bric-a-Brac. 








Established 1850. 


Howard Watches. 


These famous hig b igh meote watches are now sellin 
at greatly reduce: 
Inquire of any mp oR or of 


The E. Howard Watch & Clock Co. 

















383 Washington St., — te 
41 Ma m Lane, New Yo 
34 Washington St. © jicago. 























